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Jlhere are several reasons which have 
induced the Author of the following sheets, 
to give the Public some -account of their 
origin and progress, previously to their com^ 
ing under its examination. They are a 
series of Essays closely connected with one 
another, and written on a subject, in the 
examination of which, he has at intervals 
employed himself for a considerable part of 
his life. Considered separately, each may 
justly be termed a whole, and complete in 
itself; taken together, they are constituent 
parts of one Work. The Author entered 
on this inquiry as early as the year 1750 ; 
and it was then that the two first Chapters 
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of the first Book were composed. These 
he intended as a sort of groundwork to the 
whole. And the judicious Reader will per- 
ceive, that, in raising the superstructure, he 
has entirely conformed to the plan there 
delineated. That first outline he showed 
soon after to several of his acquaintance, 
some of whom are still living. In the year 
1757, it was read to a private literary socie- 
ty, of which the Author had the honour to 
be a member. It was a difference in his 
situation at tha,t time, and his connection^ 
with the gentlemeji of that society, some of 
whom have sinpe honourably distinguished 
themselves in the republic of letters, that 
induced him to resume a subject, which he 
had so long laid aside. The three follow- 
ing years all the other chapters of that 
Book, except the third, the sixth, and the 
tenth, which have been but lately added 
(rather ?is illustrations and confirmations of 
some parts of the work, than as essential to 
it) were composed, and submitted to the 
judgment of the sanie ingenious friends. 
All that follows on the subject of Elocution^ 
liath also undergone the same review. Nor 
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has there been any material alteration made 
on these, or any addition to them, except 
in a few instances of notes, examples, and 
verbal corrections, since they were compos- 
ed. 

It is also proper to observe here, that 
since transcribing the present Work for the 
press, a manuscript was put into his hands 
by Doctor Beattie, at the very time that, in 
order to be favoured with the Doctor's 
opinion of this Performance, the Author 
gave him the first Book for his perusal. 
Doctor Beattie's Tract is called An Essay on 
Laughter and Ludicrous Writing. Whilst 
the Author carefiiUy perused that Essay, it 
gave him a very agreeable surprise to disr 
cover, that on a question so nice and curi* 
ous, there should, without any previous 
conununication, be so remarkable a coinci- 
dences of sentiments in every thing wherein 
their subjects coincide. A man must have 
. an uncommon confidence in his own facul- 
ties, (I might have said in his own infallibi- 
lity) who is not sensibly more satisfied of 
the justness of their procedure, especially 
in abstract matters^ when he discovers such 
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a concurrence with the ideas arid reaiSoning 
of writers of discernment. The subject of 
that piece is indeed Laughter in general^ 
with an inquiry into those qualities in the 
object, by which it is excited. The inves- 
tigation is conducted with the greatest ac- 
curacy, and the theory confirmed and illus* 
trated by such a variety of pertinent exam* 
pies, as enable us to scfrutinize his doctrine 
on every side, and view it in almost every 
possible light. He does not enter into tb& 
specific characters whereby v^t and humour 
are discriminated, which ate the chief con- 
siderations here. His design i^ads hitn to 
consider rather those particulars wherein 
they all agree, than those wherein they dif- 
fer. He treats of ludicrous objects and ludi- 
crous writing, wit)i a view to a6c<>unt for the 
superior copiousness and refinement of mo- 
dern ridicule. When philosophical acuteness 
is happily united with so great richness of 
fancy and mastery in language, the obscu- 
rity in which a subject was formeriy inrolv- 
ed, vanishes entirely, and a reader unac- 
quainted with all other theories and hypo- 
theses, can hardly be persuaded that there 
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was ever any difficulty in the question. But 
there is reason to think, that the world will 
soon be fevoured with an opportunity of 
judging for itself, in regard to the merits of 
that performance. 

One reason, though not the only one, 
which the Author has for mentioning the 
manner wherein the composition of this 
Work has been conducted, and the time it 
has taken, is, not to enhance its value with 
the Public, but to apologize in some mea- 
sure for that inequality in the execution and 
the style, with which, he is afiraid, it will be 
thought chargeable. It is his purpose in 
this Work, on the one hand, to exhibit, he 
does not say, a correct map, but a tolerable 
sketch of the human mind ; and, aided by 
the lights which the poet and the orator so 
amply furnish, to disclose its secret move«- 
ments, tracing its principal channels of per- 
ception and action, as bear as possible, to 
their source : and, on the other hand, from 
the science of human nature, to ascertain, 
with greater precision, the radical principles 
of that art, whose object it is, by the use of 
language, to operate on the soul of the 
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hearer^ in the way of informing, convincing, 
pleasing, moving, or persuading. In the 
prosecution of a design, so extensive, there 
are two extremes to be shunned. One is, 
too much abstraction in investigating causes ; . 
the other, too much minuteness in specify- 
ing effects. By the first, the perspicuity of 
a performance may be endangered ; by the 
second, its dignity may be sacrificed. The 
Author does not flatter himself so far as to 
imagine, that he hath succeeded perfectly 
in his endeavours to avoid either extreme. 
In a work of this kind, it is impossible that 
every thing should be alike perspicuous to 
every reader, or that all the parts should be 
equally elevated. Variety in this respect, ^ 
as well as in others, is perhaps, on the whole, 
more pleasing and more instructive, than too 
. scrupulous an uniformity. To the eye the 
interchange of hill and dale beautifies the 
prospect ; and to the ear there is no music 
in monotony. The. Author can truly say, 
that he has endeavoured, as much as he 
could, in the most abstruse questions, to 
avoid obscurity ; and in regard to such of 
his remarks as may be thought too minute 
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and particular, if just, they will not, he 
hopes, on a re-examination, be deemed of 
no consequence. Those may serve to il- 
lustrate a general observation, w^hich are 
scarcely worth notice as subjects either of 
censure or of praise. Nor is there any thing 
in this Book, which, in his opinion, will 
create even the smallest difficulty to per- 
sons accustomed to inquire into the facul- 
ties of the mind. Indeed, the much greater 
part of it will, he is persuaded, be level to 
the capacity of all those readers (not per- 
haps the most numerous class) who think 
reflection of some use in reading, and who 
do not read merely with the intention of 
killing time. 

He begs leave to add,* that, though his 
isubject be Eloquence, yet, as the nature of 
his work is didactical, wherein the under- 
standing only is addressed, the style in ge- 
. neral admits no higher qualities than purity 
and perspicuity. These were therefore his 
highest aim. The best ornaments out of 
place are not only-unbecoming but offen- 
sive. Nor can any thing be farther from 
his thoughts than to pretend to an exemp- 
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tion from such positive faults in expression, 
as, on the article of Elocution, he hath so 
freely criticized in the best English authors^ 
He is entirely sensible, that an impropriety 
or other negligence in style will escape the 
notice of the writer, which hardly escapes 
that of any body else. Next to the pur- 
pose of illustrating the principles and ca- 
nons which he here submits to the judg- 
ment erf the. Public, the two following mo- 
tives weighed most with the Author, in in- 
ducing him to use so much freedom in re- 
gard to the writings of those for whom he 
has the highest veneration. One is, to show 
,that we ought in writing, as in other things^ 
carefully to beware of implicit attachment 
and servile imitation, even when they seem 
to be claimed by the most celebrated names* 
The other is, to evince, that we are in dan- 
ger of doing great injustice to a work, by 
deciding hastily on its merit from a collec- 
tion of such oversights. If the critic be ri- 
gorous in marking whatever is amiss in this 
way, what author may abide the trial ; But 
though such slips are not to be regarded as 
the sole or even principal test of demerit in 
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literary productions, they ought not to be 
altogether overlooked. Whatever is faulty 
in any degree it were better to avoid. And 
there are consequences regarding the lan- 
guage in general^ as well as the success of 
particular wori^s, which should preserve ver-' 
bal criticism from being considered as be- 
neath the attention of any author. An au- 
thor so fwr from having reason to be offend- 
ed, is doubtless obliged to the man who, free 
fix)m^agtiousjgt^ candidly points out 

his errors of what kind soever they be. 
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All art is founded in science, and the science is of 
little value which does not serve as a foundation to 
some beneficial art. On the most sublime of all 
sciences, theology and ethics^ is built the most im- 
portant of all arts, the art of Utomg. The abstract 
matliematical sciences serve as a ground-work to the 
arts of the land-measurer and the accountant ; and 
m conjunction with natural philosophy, including 
geography and astronomy, to those of the architect, 
the navigator, the dialist, and many others. Of 
what consequence anatomy is to surgery, and that 
part of physiology which teaches the laws of gravi- 
tatbn and 'of motion, is to the artificer, is a matter 
too obvious to need illustration. The general re- 
mark might, if necessary, be exemplified through* 
out the whole circle of arts, both useful and ele» 
gant* Valuable knowledge therefore always leads 
to some practical skill, and is perfected in it. On 
the other hand, the practical skill loses much of its 
beauty and extensive utility, which does not origi- 
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nate in knowledge. There is by consequence a IM- 
tural relation between the sciences and the arts, 
like that which subsists between the parent and the 
offspring. 

I acknowledge indeed that these are sometimes 
unnaturally separated ; and that by the mere influence 
of example on the one hand, and imitation on the 
other, some progress mat be made in an art, with«> 
out the knowledge of the principles from which it 
sprang* By the help of a few rules, which men 
are taught to use mechanically, a good practical 
arithmetician may be formed, who neither knows 
the reasons on whkJi the rules he works by were 
first established, nor ever thinks it of any moment 
to inquire into thenu In like manner, we frequent- 
ly meet with ex{^rt artisans, who are ignorant of 
the six mechanical powers, which, though in the 
exercise of their profession they daily employ, they 
do not understand the principles whereby, in any 
instance, the result of their s^pUcation is ascertain- 
ed. The propagation of the arts may therefore be 
compared more justly to that variety which takes 
place in the vegetable kingdom, than to the uni- 
formity which obtains universally m the animal 
world ; for, as to the anomalous race of zoophytes, 
I do not comprehend them in the number. It is 
not always necessary that the plant spring from the 
seed, a slip from another plant will often answo: the 
purpose. 
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Ther^ is, however, a very considerable diflfereiice 
in the expectations that may justly be raised from 
the different methods followed in the acquisition of 
the art. Improvem^its, imless in ertraordinary in« 
stances of genius and sagacity, are not to be expect* 
ed from those who have acquired all their dexte^jr^ 
from imitation and habiL One who has hadfan 
educaticm no better than that of an ordinary me- 
chanic, may prove an excellent manual operator ; 
but it is only in the well instructed mechanician, that 
you would expect to find a good machinist. The 
analogy to vegetation above suggested, holds here 
also. The off'-set is commonly no more than a mere 
copy of the parent plant. It is from the seed only 
you can expect, with the aid of proper culture, to 
produce new varieties, and even to make improve- 
ments on the species. ^ Expert men,*' says Lord 
Bacon, ^^ can execute and judge of particulars, one 
^^ by one ; but the general counsels, and the plots 
^^ and marshallmg of affairs, come best frcmi those 
•« that are learned." 

Indeed, in almost every art, even as used by mere 
practitioners, there are certain rules, as hath been 
already hinted, which must carefully be followed^ 
and which serve the artist instead of principles. An 
acquaintance with these is one step, and but one 
step towards science. Thus in the common books^ 
of arithmetic, intended solely for practice, the rules 
laid down for the ordinary operations^ as for nume-. 
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ration^ or numercial notation, addition, subtraction^ 
multiplication, division, and a few others, which are 
sufficient for all the purposes of the accountant, 
serve instead of principles ; and, to a superficial ot> 
server, may be thought to supersede the study of 
any thing further. But their utility reaches a very 
little way, compared with that which results from 
the knowledge of the foundations of the art, and of 
what has been, not unfitly, styled arithme&c uni' 
versal. It may be justly said, that, without some 
portion of this knowledge, the practical rules hgd 
never been invented. Besides, if by these the 
particular questions which come exactly within the 
description of the rule may be solved, by the other 
such general rules themselves, as serve for the so* 
lution of endless particulars, may be discovered. 

The case I own is somewhat different with those 
arts which are entirely founded on experiment and 
observation, and are not derived, like pure mathe- 
matics, from abstract and universal axioms. But 
even in these, when we rise from the individual to 
the species, from the species to the genus, and thence 
to the most extensive orders and classes, we arrive, 
though in a different way, at the knowledge of ge- 
neral truths, which, in a certain sense, are also 
scientific, and answer a similar purpose. Our ac« 
quaintance with nature and its laws is so much ex- 
tended, that we shall be enabled, in numberless cases, 
not only to apply to the most profitable purposes 
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the knowledge we have thus acquired, but to de- 
termine before-hand, with sufficient certainty, the 
success of every new application. In this progress 
we are like people, who, from a low and narrow 
bottom, where the view is confined to a few acres, 
gradually ascend a lofty peak or promontory. The 
prospect is perpetually enlarging as we mount, and 
when we reach the summit, the boundless horizon, 
comprehending all the variety of sea and land, hill 
and valley, town and country, arable and desert, lies 
under the eye at once. 

Those who in medicine have scarcely risen to the 
discernment of any general principles, and have no 
other directory but the experiences gained in the 
first and lowest stage, or as it were at the foot of 
the niountam, are commonly distinguished by the 
name of empirics. Something similar may be said 
to obtain in the other liberal arts ; for in all of them 
more enlargement of mind is necessary, than is re- 
quired for the exercise of those called mechanical. 
The character directly opposite to the empiric is 
the visionary ; for it is not in theology only that 
there are visionaries. Of the two extremes I ac- 
knowledge that the latter is the worse. The first 
founds upon fiaicts, but the facts are few, and com- 
monly in his reasonings, through his imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, misapplied. The second 
often argues very consequentially from principles, 
which, having no foundation in nature, may justly 
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be denominated the illegitimate issue of his own 
una^ation. He in this resembles the man of 
science, that he acts systematically, for there are 
false as well as true theorists, and is influenced by 
certain general propositions, real or imaginary. But 
the difference lies here, that in the one they are realj^ 
in the other imaginary. The system of the one is 
reared on the firm basis of experience, the theory 
of the other is no better than a castle in the air. I 
mention characters only in the extreme, because in 
this manner they are best discriminated. In real 
life, however, any two of these, sometimes all the 
three, m various proportions, may be found blend- 
ed in the same person. 

The arts are frequently divided into the useful, 
and the polite, fine, or elegant i for these words are, 
in this appli(^ti(Hi, used synonimously. This divi- 
sion is not coincident with that into the mechanical 
and the liberal. Physic, navigation, and the art of 
war, though properly liberal arts, fall entirely un- 
der the denomination of the useful ; whereas paint- 
ing and sculpture, though requiring a good deal of 
manual labour, and in that respect more nearly re- 
lated to the mechanical, belong to the class denomi- 
nated elegant The first division arises purely 
from the consideration of the end to be attained, 
the second from the consideration of the m^ns to 
be employed. In respect of the end, an art is ei- 
ther useful or el€;gant } in re^)ect of the means, it 
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IS either mechanical or liberal. The true foundation 
of the former distribution is, that certain arts are ma- 
nifestly and ultimately calculated for profit or use ; 
whilst others, on the contrary, seem to terminate in 
pleasing. The one supplies a real want, the other 
only gratifies some mental taste. Yet in strictness, in 
the execution of die usefiil arts, there is often scope 
fw elegance, and the arts called elegant are by no 
means destitute of use. The principal difference 
is, that use is the direct and avowed purpose of the 
former, whereas it is more latently and indirectly 
effected by the latter. Under this class are com- 
monly included, not only the arts of the painter and 
the statuary^ but those also of the musician and 
the poet. Eloquence and architecture, by which 
last term is always unda^ood more than building 
merely for acconunodation, are to be considered as 
of a mixed nature, wherdn utility and beauty have 
almost equal influence. 

Hie elegant arts, as well as the usefiil, are found*- 
ed in expaience, but from the difference of their 
nature, there arises a considerable difference both in 
thdr ori^ and in thdr growth. Necessity, the 
mother of invention, drives men, in the earliest state 
of society, to the study and cultivation of the use- 
fiil arts ; it is always leisure and abundance which 
lead men to seek gratifications no way conducive 
to the preservation either of the individual or of 
the species. The elegs^nt arts, therefore, are 
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doubtless Id be considered as the younger sisters. 
The progress of the former towards perfection is, 
however, much slower than that of the latter. In- 
deed, with regard to the first, it is impossible to 
say, as to several arts, what is the perfection of the 
art J since we are incapable of conceiving how far 
the united discernment and industry of men, pro- 
perly applied, may yet carry them. For some cen- 
' turies backwards, the men of every age have made 
great and unexpected improvements on the labours 
of their predecessors. And it is very probable that 
the subsequent age will produce discoveries and ac- 
quisitions, which we of this age are as little capable 
of foreseeing, as those who preceded us in the last 
V:entury were capable of conjecturing the progress 
that would be made in the presaat. The case is 
not entirely similar in the fine arts. These, though 
later in their appearing, are more rapid in their ad- 
vancement. There may, indeed, be in these a de* 
gree of perfectioji beyond what we have experien- 
ced ; but we have some conception of the very ut-- 
most to which it can proceed. For instance, where 
^resemblance is the object, as in a pi<uLre or a. statue, 
a perfect conformity to its a^^chetype is a thing -at 
least conceivable. In like manner, the utmost plea- 
sure of which the imagination is susceptible by a 
poetical narrative or e^chibition, is a thing, -in my 
judgment, not inconceivabkt We Britons, for 
ej^ample, do, by immense degrees, excel the ancient 
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Gre^Ls in the arts of navigation and ship-building ; 
and how much farther we may still excel them m 
these, by means of discoveries and improvements 
yet to be made, it would be the greatest presump* 
tion in any man to say. But as it requires not a 
prophetic q)irit to discover, it implies no presump- 
tion to affirm, that we shall never excel them so far 
in poetry and eloquence, if ever in these respects 
we come to equal them. The same thing might 
probably be affirmed in regard to painting, sculp* 
ture, and music, if we had here as ample a fund of 
materials for forming a comparison. 

But let it be observed, that the remarks now made 
regard only the advancement of the arts themselves ; 
for though the useful are of slower growth than the 
other, and thdr utmost perfection cannot always be so 
easily ascertained, yet the acquisition of any one of 
them by a learner, in the perfection which it has reach- 
ed at the time, is a much easier matter than the ac- 
quisition of any of the elegant arts ;-besides, that the 
latter require much more of a certain happy combi- 
nation in the original frame of spirit, commonly 
called genius, than is necessary in the other. 

Let it be observed f\irther, that as the gratification' 
of taste is the immediate object of the fine arts, thdr 
effect is in a manner instantaneous, and the quality 
of any new production in these is immediately judg- 
ed by every body ; for all have in ihem some rudi- 
ments of taste, though in some they are improved by 
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a good, in otfaa-s corrapted by a bad education, and 
in others almost suppressed by a total want of edu- 
ciition. In the useful arts, on the contrary, 'as 
more time and experience are requisite for discover- 
ing the m^eans by which our accommodation is eflfect* 
ed, so it generally requires examination, time, and 
trial, that we may be satisfied of the fitness of the 
work for the end proposed. In these we are not near 
so apt to consider ourselves as judges, unless we be 
either artists, or accustomed to employ and examine 
the works of artists in that pardcular profession* 
I mentioned some arts that have their fundamen- 
tal principles in the abstract sciences of geometry 
and arithmetic, and some in the doctrine of gravita- 
tion and motion. There are others, as the medical 
and chirurgical arts, which require a ^11 broader 
foundation of science in anatomy, the animal ceco- 
nomy, natural history, diseases, and remedies.— 
Those arts, which, like poetry, are purely to be 
ranked among the elegant, as their end is attained 
by an accommodation to some internal taste, so the 
springs by which alone they can be regulated, must 
be sought for in the nature of the human mind^ 
and'more especially in the principles of the imagi^ 
nadon. It is also in the human mind that we must 
investigate the source of some of the useful arts. 
Logic, whose end is the discovery of truth, is 
founded in the doctrine of the understanding ; and 
ethics, (under which may be comprehended econo- 
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mics, politics^ and jurisprudence) are founded in 
Azt of die MilL 

This was the idea of Lord Verulam *, perhaps 
the most comi»:ehensive genius in philosophy that 
has appeared in modem times. But these are not 
the cmly arts which have their foundation in the 
science of human nature, (prmmax too, in its ge- 
neral principles, has a close connexion with the un- 
derstanding, and the theory of the association of 
ideasA 

fiw there is no art whatever that hath so cIo$e a 
connexion with all the faculties and powers of the 
mind, as eloquence, "^ jj^ Mt ^^ «"«^fa'^- in the 
extensive sense in which I employ the term. For^ 
m the first place, that it ought to be ranked amon^ 
the polite or fine arts, is manifest from this, that in 
all its exertions, widi little or no exception, (as will 
appear afterwards) it requires the aid of the imagi- 
nation. Thereby it not only pleases, but by plea- 
sing commands attention, rouses the passions, and 
often at last subdues the most stubborn resolution. 



* Doctriaa circa. inteiiectumfSiUfae ilk alteiu circa 'oobmUOem ho* 
minisy in natalibus suis tanquam gemellse sunt Etenim Ulttminatianr 
u puriteu ct arbitrii Hbertas simul inceperunty simul comierunt. Ne- 
que datur in universitate rerum tarn intima sympathia quam ilia Veri 
et Bani^-— Veniniin jam ad doctrinam circa usom et objecta facultatunH 
anixnas liuxnatl«« Ilia duas kabet partes easque notissimasy et consea* 
su receptas ; Lcgicam et Ethicafn*~'—^ho^t de intellectu et ratione s 
Ethica de voluntate, appetituy et afifectibus dissent. Altera decrets^ 
altera actiones progigmt. De Aug* Sci. L t. c« 1* 
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It is also a useful art. This is certainly the case, 
if the power of speech be a useful faculty, as it 
professedly teaches , lis how to employ that faculty 
with the greatest probability of success. Further, 
if the logical art, and the ethical, be useful, elo- 
quence is useful, as it instructs us how these arts 
must be applied for the conviction and the persua- 
sion of others. It is indeed the grand art of copi- 
municatio n, not of Jdeas only, but of sentiments, 
passions, dispositions, and purposes. Nay, without 
this, the greatest talents, even wisdom itsslf, lose 
much of their lustre, and still more of their useful- 
ness. The wise in heart, saith Solomon, shall be 
called prudent, but the sweetness of the lips in^ 
creaseth learning *. By the former a man's own 
conduct may be well regulated, but the latter is ab« 
solutely necessary for diflfusing valuable knowledge, 
and enforcing right rules of action upon othars. 
. Poetry indeed is properly no other than a parti- 
cular mode or form of certain branches of oratory. 
But of this more afterwards. Suffice it only to re- 
mark at present, that the direct end of the former, 
whether to delight the fancy as in ejric, or to move 
the passions as in tragedy, is avowedly in part the 
aim, and sometimes the immediate and proposed 
aim, of the orator. The same medium language is 
ma;de use of, the same general rules of composition, 



* Prov. 2cvi. 2U 
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in narration, description, argumentation, are obser^- 
ved ; and the same tropes and figures, either for 
beautifymg or for invigorating the dicdon, are em- 
ployed by both. In regard to versificadon, it is 
more to be considered as an appendage, than as a 
constituent of poetry. In this lies what may be cal- 
led the more mechanical part of the poet's work, 
bemg at most but a sort of garnishing, and by £u: 
too unessential to give a designation to the kind. 
This particularity in form, to adopt an expression 
of the natiiralists, constitutes only a variety, and 
not a different species. 

Now though a considerable proficiency in the 
practice of the oratorical art may be easily and al- 
most naturally attained, by one in whom clearness 
of apprehension is happily united with sensibility of 
taste, fertility of imagination, and a certain readiness 
in language, a more thorough investigation of the 
latent energies, if I may thus express myself, where- 
by the instruments employed by eloquence produce 
thar effect upon the hearers, will serve considera- 
bly both to improve the taste, and to enrich the 
fancy. By the former effect we learn to amend and 
avoid faults in composing and speaking, against 
which the best natural, but uncultivated parts, give 
no security ; and by tlie latter, the proper mediums 
are suggested, whereby the necessary aids of topics, 
arguments, illustrations, and motives, may be pro- 
cured. Besides, this study, properly conducted. 
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leads directly to an acquaintance with ourselves ; it 
not only traces the <^perations of the intellect and 
imagination, but discloses the lurking springs of ac- 
tion in the heart. In this view it is perhaps the 
surest and the shortest, as well as the pleasantest 
way of arriving at the science of the human mmd* 
It is as an humble attempt to lead the mind of the 
studious inquirer into this track, that the following 
sheets are now submitted to the examination of the 
public. 

When .we consider the manner in which the rhe- 
torical art hath arisen, and been treated in the 
schools, we must be sensible, that in this, as in the 
imitative arts, the first handle has been given to cri-* 
ticism by actual performances in the art. The 
principles of our nature will, without the aid of any* 
previous and formal instruction, sufficiently account 
for the first attempts. As speakers existed before 
granmiarians, and reasoners before logicians; so 
doubtless there were orators before there were rhe- 
toricians, and poets before critics. The first im- 
pulse towards the attainment of every, art is from 
nature. The earliest assistance and direction that 
can be obtained in the rhetorical art, by which men 
operate on the minds of others, arises from the con- 
sciousness a man has of what operates on his^own 
mind, aided by the sympathetic feelings, and by 
that practical experience of mankind, which indivi- 
duals, even in the rudest state of society^ are capa- 
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Ue ci acquiring. The next step is to obsarVe and 
discriminate, by prc^r appellations, the different 
attempts, whethar modes of arguing, or forms of 
^eech, that have been employed for the purposes 
of explaining, convincing, pleasing, moving, and 
persuading. Here we have the beginnings of the 
critical science. The third step is to compare, with 
diligence, the various effects, favourable or unfa- 
vourable, of those attempts, carefully taking into 
consideration every attendant circumstance, by 
which the success appears to have been ii^uenced, 
and by which one may be enabled to discover to 
what particular purpose each attempt is adapted, 
^d in what circumstances only to be used. The 
fourth and last is to canvass those principles in 
our nature, to which the various attempts are adap- 
ted, and by which, in any instance, their success, or 
Want of success, may be accounted for. By th6 
first step the critic is supplied with materials. By 
the second, the materials are distributed and clas« 
sed, the forms of argument, the tropes and figures of 
speech, with their divisions and subdivisions, are 
explained. By the third, the rules of composition 
are discovered, or the method of combining and 
disposing th^ several materials, so as that they may 
be perfectly adapted to the end in view. By the 
fourth, we arrive at that knowledge of human nature^ 
which, beside its other advantages, adds both weight 
and evidence to all precedent discoveries and rules. 
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The second of the steps abovementioned, which, 
by the way, is the first of the rhetorical art, for all 
that precedes is properly supplied by Nature, ap- 
peared to the author of Hudibras, the utmost pitch 
that had even to his time been attained : 

For all a rhetorician^s rules 

Teach nothing but to namr his tools *• 

In this, however, the matter hath been exaggerated 
by the satirist. Considerable progress had been 
made by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in devis- 
ing the proper rules of composition, not only in the 
two sorts of poesy, epic, and dramatic, but also in 
the three sorts of orations, which were in most fre- 
quent tise among them, the deliberative, the judici- 
ary, and the demonstrative. And I must acknow- 
ledge, that, as far as I have been able to discover, 
there has been little or no improvement in this re- 
spect made by the modems. The observations and 
rules transmitted to us from these distinguished 
names in the learned world, Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, have been for the most part only tran- 
slated by later critics, or put into a modish dress 
and new arrangement. And as to the fourth and 
last step, it may be said to bring us into a new 
country, bf which, though there have been some 
successful incursions occasionally made upon its 
frontiers, we are not yet in full possession. 

* Part i. canto l. 
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The petJbnnaiice viuch^ of all those I happea to 
be acquainted with, seems to have advanced farthesi 
ia this way, is the Elements (^Criticism. But the 
subject of the learned and ingenious author of dmt 
work, is rather too multifarious to admit so narrow 
a scrutmy as would be necessary for a perfect know* 
ledge of the several parts. Every thing that is an 
object of taste, sculpture j painting ^ nmsic^ architect 
ture^ and gardenings as well as poetry and eUh 
quence^ come within his plan. On the other hand^ . 
thoij^h his subject be more mukiform, it is in re^' 
spect of its connexion with the mind less ext: nsive 
than that here proposed. All those particular arts 
are examined only <ni that side, wherein there is 
found a pretty considerable coincidence with one 
another ; namely as objects of taste, which, by ex* 
dting sentiments of grandeur, beauty, novelty, and 
the like, are calculated to delight the imagination. 
In this view, eloquence comes no farther under con* 
adeittion, than as a fine art, and adapted, like die 
others abovementioned, to please the &ncy, and to 
Biove the passions. But to treat it also as an useful 
art, and closely connected with the understanding 
and the will, would have led to a discussion foreign 
to his purpose. 

I am aware, that, from the deducdon given abo ve, 
it may be urged, that the fact as here represented, 
jBeems to subvert tl^ principle formerly laid down, 

VOL. I. « 
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and that as practice in tbe art has given die first 
scope for criticism, the former cannot justly be con- 
sidered as deriving light and direction from the lat- 
ter ; that, on the contrary, thelatter ought to be re- 
garded as merely aflFording a sort of intellectual en« 
tertainment to q)eculative men* It may be said, that 
this science, however entertaining, as it must derive 
all its light and infonnation from the actual ea> 
amples in the art, can never in return be subser* 
vient to the art^ from which alone it has received 
whatever it has to bestow. This( objection, how- 
ever specious, will not bear a near examination* 
For let it be observed, that though in all the arts 
the first rough drafts, or imperfect attempts, that 
are made, precede every thing that can be termed 
criticism, they do not precede every thing that can 
be termed knowledge ^ which every human creature 
that is not an idiot, is every day, from his birth, 
acquiring, by experiaice and observation. This 
knowledge must of necessity precede even those 
rudest and earliest essays ; and if in the imperfect 
and indigest^ state in which knowledge must al- 
ways be found in the mind that is rather self-taught 
than totally untaught, it deserves not to bef d^nified 
with the title of Science, neither does the first awk* 
ward attempt in practice merit to be honoured, with 
the name of Art. As is the one, such is the otber* 
It is enough for my purpose;, tbat something must 
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be known, before any thing in this way, with a view* 
to an end, can be undertaken to be done. 
. At the same time it is acknowledged, that astnan 
18 much more an active than a contemplative bang^ 
and as generally there is some view to action, espe^ 
cUly in uncultivated minds, in all their observationa 
and inquiries, it cannot be doubted diat, in com^- 
poddon, the first attempts would be in the art, and 
that afterwards from the compaxi^n of different at* 
tempts with one another, and the consideradon of 
tlife sticcess with which they had been severally at- 
tended, would axise gradually the rules of criticism. 
Ncr can it, on the other hand, be pleaded with any 
appearance of truth, that observations derived from 
the productions of an art, can be of no service for 
tfie inl^rovement of that art, and consequently of no 
benefit to future artists. On the contrary, it is thus 
that every art, liberal or mechanical, elegant or use- 
fiil, except those founded in pure mathematics, ad- 
vances towards perfection. From observing similar 
but diffe^rent attempts and experiments, and from 
comparing their effects, general remarks are made, 
wUch serve as so many rules for directing future 
practice; and from comparing such general re- 
marks together, otl^^rs stiU more general are de- 
duced. A few individual instances serve as a foun^ 
dation to those observations, which, when once suf- 
ficiently established, extend their influence to jn^ 
stances innumerable. It i$ in this way that, on e^s:- 
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peri^ients comparadvely few, all the phy^loglcat 
sciences have been reared ; it is in thi$ vncf that 
those ccHnprehensiye truths were first discovered, 
ti^ch. have had such an unUmited influence on the 
most important arts, and given man w vast a domi<« 
luoii oyer the el^nents, and even the most reftac^ 
tory powers ^ toture. It Is evident, therefore, tibat 
tibe artist and the critic are reciprocally subservient, 
and the particular province of each is greatly im^ 
proved by the assistance of the other. 

But it is not necessary here to enter farth^ intd 
tUs sulsject ; what I shall have occasion afterwards 
to advance <ai die acquisition of experience, and die 
manner of using it, will be a sufficient illiistratton. . 
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CHAP. I. 

JEhfucnot m ike largest acceptation d^fmed^ it$ 
. mart general fmns exhibited^ with their differ 
. rent objects^ endsj and characters^ 

In speaking tha'e is always some end proposed, or 
some effect which the speaker intends to produce in 
iihe hearer. The word eloquence in its greatest la- 
titude denotes, ^, That art or talent by which the 
^ discourse is adapted to its end */ 

* ** Dicere tecundum virtutem orationis. Scientia bene dicendi.'' 
Qniixtilizn. The word doquenee^ in common conversation, is seldcnn 
iited ia Midi > ^ omp g dutMi ve mum* I lunrey however, made choice 
of thii drfjnitien on a dovUe aceooat: Ist, It eicactlf eorretpondt to 
Tully'a idea of a perfect orator ; ^ Optimut cit orator qui dicend* 
** apimoa axiifientitim et docet, ec ddectat* et pemoivet.'* sdlf » It is 
Wst adapM to the aiidjea of tkne pqpcn» See4tt Aote 00 pi|tt 9&. 
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All the end$ of spea^g are reducible to four ; 
every ispeech being intended to enlighten the und^'*/ 
standings to please the imagination^ to move the pas- 
eions, or to influence the will. 

Any one di$cQurse adn^ts^ gidy ope of these ends 
as the principd. Nevertheless, in discoursing on a 
subject, many things may be introduced, which are 
more immediately dnd a|qpareatly directed to some 
of the other ends of speaking, and not to that which 
is the chief intent of the whole. But then these 
other and immediate ends are in effect but m^an^^ 
and mvJ^t be rendered ccwiducive to that which is 
the primary intention. Accordingly, the propriety 
or the impropriety of the introduction of such se- 
<^ondary\dbds, will always be inferred fiiom thdii^sub- 
■seryiency or want ^ subserviency to that eQd^>\x4iich 
is, in respect of them, the ulti^iate^ ^ For e^^ample^ 
a dfecburse addressed to thp understanding;, and cal- 
culated to iHitetrate or evince some point purely-spe- 
culative^*^ ffaaf ^borrow aid j6fom the imagination, and 
admit pietitphor^andcomparisoir, biit not the bolder 
and mofe'sti^dng ^figures, as- thit 'called vision or 
fiction *, prosopopdeiai and the like, which are tiot 
so much intended to eluddate Vsubject, as tp. ^-i 
cite admiration. Still less will it a(Wt ^ a,ddress 

W" t 1 ' . l.] f , ' Ha . f vM I 11 | i D ^ iiia l l i, j i n , I I Ji >' . i m p I I II I I 

. ^ By ymatL of £ction is nnderstofod, that rlietdx4cal figuii? of which 
(^lintiliai} aays^ ff Qtos f»9k^t»f Gneci vocanty nos sane 'tnsionej ap^ 
<^ pi^llamQs/pcr.qiias snagmes rertim absentium it^ reprsesentantuiip 
^> SBVfo^Qt.ea> ceniQre oculia w pnewatet habere TideMKiv/ * 
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'to the pasaons, which, as it never fails to disturb 
the operation of the intellectual faculty, must be re* 
garded by every intelligent hearer as foreign at least, 
if not insidious. It is obvious, that ather of these, 
far from being subservient to the main design, would 
distract the attention from it. 

There is indeed one kind of address to the under^- 
standing, and only one, which, it may not be im- 
proper to observe, disdains all assistance whatever 
from the fancy. The address I mean, is mathema- 
tical demonstration. As this doth not, like moral 
reasoning, admit degrees of evidence, its perfection 
in point of eloquence, if so uncommon an appfica- 
tion of the term may be allowed, consists in perspi* 
cuity. PersjMCuity here results entirely from propriety 
and simplicity of diction, and from accuracy of me^ 
diod, where the mind is regularly, step by step, con*- 
ducted forwards in the same track, the attention no 
way diverted, nothing left to be supplied, no one 
unnecessary wotd or idea introduced*. On the 
contrary, an harangue framed for affecting the hearts 
or inSuencing the resolves of an assembly, needs 

^ Of dkis Idkid Euctid liath given us die ngioBt perfect models^ which 
have xkot, I thinkt been sufficiently jinitated by later nathematicians* 
la liim you find the exactest arrangement inviolably observedy the 
yo p eres t and simplest, and by consequence, the plainest expressions 
constandy used, nothing deficient, nothing superfluous ; in brief, no* 
Ihing wUch in niocey or fewer, or other wqrds, or words otherwise 
rfts^osedi could Juve beea better expressed* 
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greatly tlie. asdstance both of iatellect and of ioiagLr 
Aatiotu 

, In gmeral it may be asserted, that each preceding 
;^ecies, in the order above exJbit^ted, is preparatory 
to the subsequent ; that each subsequent species is 
founded on the preceding i and ihat . thus; they as- 
cend in a regular progressicHu . Knowledge^ the ob^ 
ject of die intellect, fumisheth. materials- for the 
fuicy ; the fancy culls, compounds, and, by her 
mimic art, disposes these materials so as to afiec^ 
the passions ; the passions are the natural sfnjxs to 
volition or acdon, and so need only to be right di- 
rected. This connexion and dependency will better 
appear from the following observations. 

When a speaker addresseth himself to the u^d^- 
standing, he proposes the instmction of his heai^ers, 
and that, either by explaining some doctrine un- 
known, or not distinctly comprehended by" them, or 
by proving some position difebelieved or doubted by 
thenu--In other words, he proposes either to di^J 
ignorance or to vanquish error. In the one, his. aim 
is their infbrmaUon ; in the other, xll^i^ (HnpoicHon^ 
Accordingly the predominant quality of the former 
is perspicuify ; of the latter argume»t. By that 
We are made to know, by this to belieye. 

The imagination is addressed by e^dubidng to ft 
a lively and beautiful represeniatioa of a swtabl^ 
object. As in this exhibition, the tSask cX the om^ 
\xx may^ in some sort, be said, like that of the pai^* 
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ler^ to consist ia imitation, the merit of the work 
xesuks entirely from these two sources i dignity, ag 
well im ibe ^object or thing imitated, as in the maa^ 
ner of iaiitadoQ ; and resemblance, in the portrait 
' w performance* Now the principal scope for this 
class b^g ia narration and description, poetry^ 
which is One mode of. oratory, especially epic poe- 
try, must be ranked under it. The effect of the 
dramatic, at least of tragedy, being upon the pas- 
sions, the drama falls under another species, to be 
^qdained afterwards. But that kind of address of 
whieb I am now treating, attains the summit of petv 
fection in the subUme^ or those great and noble 
images, which, when in suitable colouring presents 
ed to Utit nund, do, as it were, distend the imagina^ 
Ira with s(Miie vast conception, and quite ravish the 

The sublime, it may be m*ged, as it raiseth adr 
miration, fibottld be considered as one species of ad<> 
dress to the passions. But tins objection, when ex- 
amiaed, :will appear superficial. There are few 
words in any language (particularly such as relate 
to the operations and feelings of the mind) which 
are strictly univocak Thus admiration, when per* 
sons are the object, is commonly used for a high 
degree of esteem ; but when otherwise af^ed, it 
denotes soldy an internal taste. It is that pleasur*- 
ikkQ sensation which instantly arises on the percq>» 
4iQa of mag^kuife, or of whatever is* great tsiA stM^ 
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|)endous in its kind. For there k a greatness in 
the degrees of quality in spiritual subjects, analo^ 
^gbus to that which subsists in the degrees of quan^ 
tity in material things. Accordingly, in dl tpngue®, 
perhaps without exception, the ordinary tenfis^ 
which are considered as literally expreSdve of the 
latter, are also used promiscuously to denote th^ 
former. Now admiration, when thus applied, doth 
not requite to its production, as the passions gene- 
rally do, any reflex view of motives or tendencies, 
cw of any relatipn either to private interest, or to 
the good of others ; and ought therefore to be 
numbered among those original feelings of the 
mind, which ate denominated by some the reflex sen* 
ses, being of the same class with a taiste for beauty, 
an ear for tnusic, or our moral sentiments. Ntiw 
the immediate view of whatever is directed to tike 
knaginaticoi (whedter the subject be thiags inani* 
mate or animal forms, whether chatacters, actions, 
incidents, or manners) terminsttes in the gratiika* 
tion of some internal taste ; as a tasite for the won^ 
derfol, the fair, the good ; for elegance, for novd- 
ty, or for grandeur. 

But it is evident, that this oreative &culty, the 
&ncy^ frequently lends her aid in promoting sdll 
iibbler ends. From her exuberant stores most of 
those tropes and figures are extracted, which, when 
properly employed, have such a marvellous efficacy 
in rousing the passions, and by some secret, sod- 
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4eii, and ioeiqilicable assockltion, awakening all the 
tmderesit emotkms of the heart. In this case, the 
address <>f ike orator is not ultimately intended to 
astonish by the loftiness of his images, or to delight 
by the beaat»ous resemblance which his painting 
bears to nature ; nay, it will not permit the hearers 
erien a moment's leisure for making the compari* 
son, but as it were by some magical spell, huniet 
them, ere they are aware, into love, pity, grief, 
terror, desire, aversion, fiiry, or hatred. It there- 
fore assumes the denomination of patfietic*y which 
is the characteristic of the third specks of discourse^ 
that addressed to the passions. 

Finally, as that kind, the most complex of all, 
which is calculated to influence die will, and per* 
suade to a certain conduct, is in reality an artful 
mixture of that which proposes to convince the 
judgment^ and that which interests the passbns, its 
distinguishing excellency results from these two, 
the argiun^tative and the pathetic incorporated to- 
gether. These acting with united force, and^ if I 
may so express myself, in concert, constitute diat 
passionate eviction, that vehemence of contention, 
which is adnurably fitted for persuasion, and hath 
always been regarded as the supreme qualification 

* lam leoiible that this word is commonly used in a more limited 
$mm99 Idv that only which excites commisevatioil. Ptrhapi the word 
$fttfaumfd wQttId answer hetter. 
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in aoa orator ^^ It is this which bears down e^ery 
obstacle^ and procures the speaker an irresistible 
power over the thou^ts and purposes of his atu 
dience* It is this which hath been so justly celebrate 

I 

* This aninuted reasoning tlie Greek rhetoriciaiB termed ^titAib 
whichy from signifying the principal excellency in an orator^ came at 
lengtk to denote oratory Itself. And as vehemence and eloquence be- 
€ame synonymous^ the latter, suitably to thit way of thinkings waa 
iofiletimes defined the art of persuash/f* But that this definition it 
d^ective» appears even«frcmi their own writingsy since in a coaasteor 
cy with it their rhetorics could have comprehended those oratkms caW 
lid Jemoiutrativct the design of which was not to persuade, but to 
please* Yet it is easy to discover the origin of this defect, and that 
both from the nature of the thing, and frmb the customs whkli ofa^ 
tain^d among both Greeks and Eoman& First, from the nature of 
the thing, for to persuade presupposes in some degree, and therefore 
may be undersood to imply, all the other talents of an orator, to enr 
Kg^ten, to evince^ to paiitt, t6 astonuhy to inflame e but this dotii ool 
liold inversely } one may explain with clearness, and prove with eoer^ 
^, y/ho is incapable of the sublime, the pathetic, and the vehement ; 
besides, this power of persuasion, or, as Cicero calls it, ** posse voluiw 
^ tates hominum impellere quo veils, unde vetis, dedocere,*' as it 
makes a man master of his hearers,b th^ most considerable in xespvct 
of consequences. Secondly, from ancient customs. AU thehr public 
«ratio9i were ranked under three classes^ the demonstrative^ the judi* 
ciai)/^ and the deliberative. In the two last it was impossible to rie^ 
to enunence, without that important talent^ the power of penoasiMif 
These were in much more frequent use than the first, and withal the 
aurest means of advancmg both the fortune and the fame of the ora* 
tor I ;fbr as on the judiciary tht fives and estat<»s of private perimat 
dqpended, on the deliberative hung tba fescdves of senates, teikte of 
|^M^ff«W| nay of the most renowned republics the world ever knew i 
fCqiweq^lently, to.excd in these^ must have been the direct road to 
riches, honours, and preferment. No wonder then that pernuMOO 
^ould almost wholly engross the rhetorician's notice* 
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ed as giving one man an ascaidant over othai^s, su- 
perior even to what despotism itself can bestow ; 
since by the latter the more ignoble part only, the 
body and its members are enslaved ; whereas from 
tbe dominion of the former, nothing is exempted, 
neither judgment nor affection, not even the inmost 
recesses, the most latent movements 6f the soul. 
What oppomtioa is he not prepared to conquer, on 
whose anas reason hath conferred solidity and 
weight, and passion such a sharpness as enables 
them, in defiance of every obstruction, to open a 
q)eedy passage to the heart ? 

It is not, however, every kind of pathos, which 
will give die orator so great an ascendency over 
the minds of his hearers. All passions are not 
aOce capable of producing this effect Some are 
naturally inert and torpid ; they deject the mind, 
and indispose it for enterprise. Of this kind are 
sorrow, fear, shame, humility. Others, on the con- 
trary, elevate die soul, and stunulate to acticm. 
Sudi are hope, patriotism, ambidon, emulation, an- 
ger* . These, with the greatest facility, are made to 
^mcur in direcdon with arguments exciting to re- 
solution and activity; and are, coasequendy, the 
fittest for producing, what, for want of a better 
term in our language, I shall henceforth denomi- 
nate the vehement There is, besides, an interme- 
diate kind of passions, which do not so congenially 
and direcdy eUher retrain us from acting, or incite 
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tts to act; but, by the art of the qjiMifcer, can, in 
an oblique manner, be * made conducive to either. 
Such are joy, love, esteem, compassion!. NevSerthe- 
less, all these kinds may find a plac^ in suasory 
discourses, or such as are intended to operate on 
the will. The first is properest for dissuading ; the 
second, as hath been already hinted, foe persuad- 
ing ; the third is equally accommodated to ix>th. 

Guided by the above reflections, we may easily 
trace that coxmection in the various forms of elo- 
quence, which was remarked on distinguishing them 
by their several objects. The imagination is charm-- 
ed by a finished pictm'e, wherein even drapery and 
ornament are not neglected ; for here the end is 
pleasure. Would we penetrate farther, and agitate 
the soul, we must exhibit only some vivid strokes,, 
some expressive features, not decorated as for show 
(all ostentation being both despicable and hurtful 
here), but such as appear the natural exposition of 
those bright and deep impressions, made by the 
subject upon the speaker's mind j for here the end 
is not pleasure, but emotion. Would we not only 
touch the heart, but win it entirely to co-operate 
with our views, those affecting lineamaits must be 
so interwoven with our argument, as that, from the 
passion excited, our reasoning may derive impor*^* 
tance, and so be fitted for commanding attention ; 
and by the justness of the reasonings the passicm 
may be more deeply rooted >andienfo&9ed} and, that 
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thus, both may be made to conspire in effectuating 
that persuasion which is the end proposed* For 
here, if I may adopt the schooknen's language, we 
do not argue to gain barely the assent of the un- 
derstand]!]^, but, which is infinitely more impor« 
tant, the consent of the will*. 

To prevent mistakes, it will not be beside my 
purpose further to remark, that several of the terms 
above explained, are sometimes used by rhetoricians 
and critics in a much larger and more vague signi- 
fication, than has been given them here« Sublimi- 
* ty and vehemence, in pardcular, are often confoun* 
ded, the latter being considered as a swedes of the 
former. In this maimer has this subject been trea« 
ted by that great master Longinus, whose accepta- 
tion of the term sublime is extremely indefinite, inw 
porting an eminent degree of almost any excellence 
of speech, of whatever kind. Doubtless, if things 
themselves be understood, it does not seem material 
what names are assigned them. Yet it is both 
more accurate, and proves no inconsiderable aid to 
die right understanding of things, to discriminate 
by different signs such as are truly different. And 
that the two qualities above mentioned are of this 
nimiber is undeniable, since we can produce passa* 



■■•■■. 



* This subordination is beautifully and concisely expressed by Her- 
man in RoUiQ» ** Je conclus que la vt^ritable eloquence est ceUequiper- 
^ smde; qu'^e ne persuade ordinairement qu'en touchant ; qu'elfe. 
^ ne tPH^hv qv0 ]^ df». chom et for dc^ id^ct palpabki.^ 
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ges full of vdiemence, wher^ no iil^ftge is presen* 
ted, which, with any pi!t)pri€ty, can be tenned great 
0f sublime ^* In matters of criticism, as in the ab« 
sti^ct sciences, it is of the utmost consequence to 
ascertain, with precision, the meanings c^ words, 
and, as nearly as the genius of the language in 
which one writes will permit, to make them corres- 
pond to the bondaries assigned by Nature to the 
things signified. That the lofty and lite vehemwt, 
though still distingiudud^le, are somecinies combm* 

* For an instance of this, let that of Cicero against Antony suffice. 
*< Tu istis fauclbus, istis lateribus, ista gladiatoria totius corporis fir- 
<* mitate, tantum* vini in Hippiae nuptiis exhauserasy ut dbi necesse 
^ Mset in popuU Romani con^[>ectu vomere postridie. O rem iK>a 
** iBodo visu foedam, sed etiam auditu ! Si hoc tibi inter coenaniy in 
** tub immaoibus illis poculis accidisset^ quis non turpe duceret ? In 
** ctetv Tero populi Romani, negotium publicum gerens^ magister 
^ «quitum> cui ructai^e turpe esset> is vomens, frustis esculentis vinunk 
*^ redolentibus, gremium suum et totum tribunal implevit." Here 
the vivacity of the address, in turning from the audience to the per* 
son declsdmed against, the energy of the expressions, the repetition^ 
ccclamation, interrogation) and climax of aggravating drcumst^cesf 
accumulated with rapidity upon one another, display in the strongest 
light, the turpitude of the action, and thus at once convince the judg- 
ment, and lire the indignation. It is therefore justly styled vehement. 
But what is die image it presents ? The reverse in every respect of 
the sublime ; what, instead of gazing on with admiration, we should 
avert our eyes from with abhorrence. For, however it might pass in 
a Roman senate, I question whether Ciceronian eloquence itself could 
excuse the uttering of such things in any modem assembly, n<lt to say 
a polite one. With vernacular expressions, answering to these, ** vo^ 
** mere, ructare, frustis esculentis vtnum redolentibus," our more de* 
Kcate ears would be imtnoderately shocked. In a case of this kin<i» 
the more H^'^ly the piaute isf so much the more abominable it is. 
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ed, and act with united force, is not to be denied* It 
is then only that the orator can be said to fight with 
Weapons, which are at once sharp, massive, and re- 
falgent, which, like Heaven's artillery, dazzle while 
they strike, which overpower the sight and the 
heart in the same instant. How admirably do the 
two forenamed qualities, when happily blended, 
correspond in the rational to the thunder and light* 
nmg in the natural world, which ,are not more aw- 
fully ma|estical in sound and aspect, than irresisti^ 
ble in power *. 



H^t- 



* A noted passage iii Cicero's oration for Cornelius Balbus^ will 
serve as an example of the union of sublimity with vehem^ce* 
Speakmg of Pompey, who had rewarded the valour and public servi* 
ces of our orator's ctienty by making him a Roman citizen, he says» 
*^ Utram enim, inscientem rultis contra fcedera fecisse> an scientem ? 
(* Si scientem^ O nomen nostri imperii, O populi Romani excellena 
'^ dignitas, O Cneii- Pompeii sic late longeque diffusa laus, ut ejus glo* 
^ ride domicilium communis imperii finibus terminetur : O nati^nes* 
^ urbesy populi, reges, tetrarchse, tyranni, testes Cneii Pbmpeii noa 
** solum virtutis in bello, sed etiam religionis in pace: vos denique 
** mutx regiones imploro, et sola terrarum ultimarum vos maria^ por- 
** tu8, insulae, littoraque, quae est enim ora, quae sedes, qui locus, in 
^ quo non extent hujtts ci!lm fortitudinis, turn vero humanitatis, turn 
* animi, turn consilii, impressa vestigia ? Hunc quisquam incredibili 
^ quadam atque inaudita gravitate, virtute, constantia prseditum, foe* 
•* dera scientem neglexisse, violasse, rupisse, dicere audebit ?" Her« 
every thing conspires to aggrandize the hero, and exalt him to some- 
thing more than mortal in the minds of the auditory ; at the same; 
time* every thing inspires the most perfect veneration for his charac- 
ter, and the most entire confidence in his integrity and judgment* 
The whole world is exhibited as no more than a sufficient theatre for 

VOi*. h, C 
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Thus much shall suffice for expbwk^ the spirit^ 
the intent, and the distingu^hing quabties of each: 
of the forementioned sorts of address ; all which 
agree in this, an accommodsdon to affairs of a se- 
rious and important nature. 



CHAP. n. 

Of wit J humour^ and ridicule. 

This article, concerning eloquence in its largest ac- 
ceptation, \ cannot properly dismiss without making 



»uch' a superior genuis to act upon. How noble is the idea \ AIl> 
Ij^e nationfi and potentates of the earth are^ in a. manner, produced as, 
witnesses of his valour aad his truth. Thus the orator at once fill» 
the> jimagination with the immensity of the object, kindles in tfa*. 
breast an ardoOr of affection and gratitude, and by so many accumula«* 
t^ evidences, convinces the nnderstandix^, and silences ^irery doubt.* 
Accordingly,. Uie effect which the words above quoted, and som«i 
other things advanced in relation to the same personage, had upon» 
the audience, as we learn from Quintilian, was quite extgaonfinary*' 
They eiXt^ed from them such.dNdonstrations of their applause and^ 
admiratipnn as he acknowledges to have been but ill-suited to th«» 
place and' the occasion* He excuses it, however, because he considert* 
it, not as a voluntary, but as a necessary consequence of the im|Nre^ 
sion made upon the minds of the people. His words sore remarkable^ 
<< Atqup ego illes credo qui adefant, nee seasine quid faci^ent, noft 
<' sppnte judlcioque pkus^e ; sed vehit ra^ente captos, tt quo essen^ 
*' in loco ignaros, erupisse in hunc voluntatis affectum)" lib. viii« 
cap. 3. Without doubt, a considerable shar« of the effect ought to be 
ascribed to thje immense advantage which the ictiosand prcmundatitni 
of the orator would give to his expression. 
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9cnhe observations on another genus of oratory, iii 
ttmky things similar to the former, but which is na- 
turally suited to ligfit and trivial matters. 

This also may be branched into three sorts, cor- 
responding to those already discussed, directed to 
the fkncy , the passions, and the will y for thsrt which 
fflumii^es the understanding, serves as a common 
fdmidatidn to both, and has here nothing peculiar* 
Tbis may be styled the eloquence of conversation, 
as the other is ibore strictly the elbquence of delcla^ 
maitiom *. Not, indeed, but that wit, humour, ridi^* 
cule, i^hich are the essentials of the former, may 
often be suicces jfully admitted into public harangues. 
And, on the other hand, sublimity, pathos, vehe*> 
mence, may sometimes enter the precincts of familiaf 
converse. To justify the use of such distinctive ap* 
peHadons, it is enough that they refer to those par^ 
ticulars which are predominant in each, though not 
peculiar to either. 

Section I. 

Of wit. 

To consider the matter more nearly, it is the de» 
sign of wit to excite in the mind an agreeable sur- 



* In the latter of these the ancients excel ; in the former, the mo- 
dema^ Demosthenes and Cicero, not to say, Homer and Virgil, to 
fhi* day, remain unrividled, and in' ail antiquity, Lucian himself not 
exi^epteAf wc cannot find a match for Swift and Cervantes. 
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prise, and that arising, not from any thing marvel- 
lous in the subject, but solely from the imagery she 
employs, or the strange assemblage of related ideas 
presented to the mind. This end is effected in one 
or other of these three ways : first, in debasing 
things pompous or seemingly grave : I say seeming'^ 
Itf grave, because to vilify v^hat is truly grave, has 
something shocking in it, which rarely fails to coun- 
teract the end : secondly, in aggrandising things lit- 
tle and frivolous : thirdly, in setting ordinary ob- 
jects, by means not only remote but apparently con- 
trary, in a particular and uncommon point of view*. 
This will be better understood from the following 
observations and examples. 

• 

* I know no language which affords a name for this species of 
imagery, but the English. The French esprit or bel esprit^ though oh 
some occasions rightly translated <wtty hath commonly a signification 
more extensive and generical. It must be owned, indeed, that ia con- 
formity to the style of French critics, the ttrin w/V, in English writ- 
ings, hath been sometimes used with equal latitude. But this is 
certainly a perversion of the word from its ordinary sense, through 
an excessive deference to th^ manner and idiom of our ingenious neigh- 
bours. Indeed, when an author varies the meaning in the same work» 
he not only occasions perplexity to his reader, but falls himself into an 
aipparent inconsistency. An error of this kind in Mr Pope has beea 
lately pointed out by. a very ingenious and judicious critic.^ ** In the 
" essay on criticism it is said, 

<* True wit is nature to advantage di^ess'd i 

^ But immediately after this the poet adds, 

<< For works may have more wit than does 'em good« 

«* Now let us substitute the definition in the place of the thing, and 
^ It will stand thus : A work may have more of nuture drej4^dt0ud* 
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The materials employed by wit in the grotesque 
pieces she exhibits, are partly derived from those 
common fountains of whatever is directed to the 
imaginative powers, the ornaments of elocution, and 
the oratorical figures, simile apostrophe, antithesis, 
metaphor; partly from those she in a maimer appro- 
priates to herself, irony, hyperbole, allusion, parody, 
and (if the reader will pardon my descending so low) 
paronomasia *, and pun. The limning of wit dif- 
fers from the rhetorical painting above described in 
two respects. One is, that in the latter there is not 
only a resemblance requisite in that particular on 
which the comparison is founded, but there must 
also be a general similitude in the nature and quality 
of that which is the basis of the imagery, to that 
which is the theme of discourse. In respect of dig- 
nity, or the impression they make upon the mind, 
they must be things homogeneous. What has magi- 
nificence, must invariably be portrayed by what is 
magnificent ; objects of importance by objects im- 
portant ; such as have grace by things graceful : 
Whereas the witty, though requiring an exact like- 

^ vantagfy than will do it good. This is impossible ; and it is evi- 
** dent, that the confusion arises from the poet's having annexed two 
•* Afferent ideas to the same word.'* Webb's RemarVs on the Beau* 
ties of Ppetryy Dialogue II. 

* Paronomasia is properiy that figure which the French call jtfu 
de mots. Such as ** Inceptio est amentium, hand amantium." Ter. 
Andr. « Which tempted our attempt." Milt. B. 1. " To begird tbt 
* Almif^hty's throne, beseeching or besieging." B. Vk 
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ness in the first particular, demands, in the second, 
a contrariety rather, or remoteness. This enchan- 
tress exults in reconciling contradictions, and in hit- 
ting on that special light and attitude, wherein you 
can discover an unexpected similarity in objects, 
which, at first sight, appear the most dissimilar and 
heterogeneous. Thus high and low are coupled^ 
.humble and superb, momentous and trivial, com- 
.mon and extraordinary. Addison, indeed, ob- 
serves *, that wit is often produced, not by the re- 
semblance, but by the opposition of ideas. Rut 
this, of which, however, he hath not given us an iar 
stance, doth not constitute a diflferent species, as tha 
repugnancy in that case will alw?iys be found be^ 
tween objects in other respects resembling j for it i$ 
to the contrast of dissimilitude and likeness, remote* 
ness and relation in the same objects, that its pe- 
culiar efect is imputable. Hence we hear of the 
flashes and the sallies of wit, phrases which imply 
suddenness, surprise, and contrariety. These ar^ 
illustrated in the first by a term v^hich implies ^ 
instantaneous emergence of light in darkness ; in 
the secc^, by a word which denotes an abrupt 
transition to things distant. For "\ye may remark 
in passing, that though language be older than 
criticism, those expressions adopted by the fop- 
mer to elucidate matters of taste, will be found to 
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have a pretty close ccmformity to the purest disco- 
vmes of the latter. 

, Nay, of so much consequence here are surprise 
and novdty, that nothing is more tasteless, and 
sometimes disgusting, than a joke that has become 
stale by frequent repetiticoi. For the same reason, 
even a pun or happy allusion will appear excellent 
when thrown out extempore in conversation, which 
would be deemed execntble in print. In like man- 
ner, a witty repartee is infinitely more pleasing than 
a witty attack. For though, in both cases, the 
Aing may be equally new to the reader or hearer^ 
Ae effect on him is greatly injured, when there is 
ground to suppose, that it may be the slow produc- 
tion of study and premeditation. This, however, 
holds most with regard to th& inferior tribes of wit- 
tidsmfi, of which their readiness is the best recom- 
mendation. 

The other respect in which wit differs from the 
fllustrations of the graver orator, is the way where- 
in it affects the hearer. Sublimity elevates, beauty 
•charms, wit diverts. The first, as hath been al- 
ready observed, enraptures, and as it were, dilates 
die sotil i the second difiiiseth over it a serene de« 
l^ht ; the third tickles the fancy, and throws the 
spirits into an agreeable vibration. 

To these reffeetions I shall subjoin examples in 
each of the three sorts of wit above explained. 
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It will, however, be proper to premise, that if 
the reader should not at first be sensible of the just- 
ness of the solutions and explications to be given, 
he ought not hastily to form an unfavourable con;- 
elusion. Wherever there is taste, the witty and 
the humorous make themselves perceived, and pror 
duce their effect instantaneously ; but they are of 
so subtle a nature, that they will hardly endure to 
be touched, much less to undergo a strict analyas 
and scrutiny. They are like those volatile essenc^s^ 
which, being too delicate to hear the open air, eva* 
porate almost as spon as they are exposed to it. 
Accordingly, the wittiest things will sometimes be 
nxade to appear insipid, and the most ingenious fri- 
gid, by scrutinising them too narrowly, Besides, the 
very frame of spirit proper for being diverted with 
the laughable in objects, h so different from that 
which is necessary for philosophising on them, that 
there is a risk, that when we are most disposed to 
inquire into the cause, we are least capable of feel- 
ing the effect ; as it is cert^n, that when the effect 
hath its full influence on us, we have little inclina- 
tion for investigating the cause. For these reasons, 
I have resolved to be brief in my illustrations, hav- 
ing oft^n observed, that, in such nice and abstract 
inquiries, if a proper hint do not suggest th6 matter 
Xo the reader, he will be but more perplexed by lopg 
anci elaborate discussions. 
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Of the first sort, which consists m the debase- 
ment of things great and eminent, Butler, amongst 
a thousand other instances, hath given us those 
which follow: 

And now Had Fhcebus in the Up 
Of Thetisy taken out his nap : 
And, like a lobster boii'd, the mom 
From black to red began to turn *. 

Here the low allegorical style of the first couplet, 
and the simile used in the second, afford us a just 
notion of this lowest species which is distinguished 
by the name of the ludicrous. Another specimen 
from the same author you have in these lines : . 

Great on the bench, great in the saddle. 
That could as well bind o'er as swaddle^ 
Mighty he was at both of these. 
And sty I'd of wtfr, as well as peace i 
So some rats of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the land or water ^^ 

h this coarse kind of drollery, those laughable 
translations or paraphrases of heroic and other se- 
rious poems, wherein the authors aire said to be tra- 
vestied, chiefly abound. 

To the same class those instances must be refer- 
red, in which, though there is no direct comparison 
made, qaulities of real dignity and importance are 
degraded, by being coupled with things mean and 
frivolous, as in some respect standing in the same 



* Hudibras, Part H. Canto 2. 
t Ibidi Papt L Canto 1. 
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pmdicame&t ^ An exampk of this I shafi give fiom 
the same band. 

For when the rest^s €rrei^ -sat down 
So many years, before Troy town. 
And were renowned, as Homer jHrritaty 
For well-soal'd boots *, no less than fights f • 

I shall only observe further, that Ais sort, whose 
aim is to debase, delights in the most homely ex- 
pressions, provincial idioms, and cant phrases. 

The second kind, consisting in the aggrandise- 
tnent erf little things, which is by far the most splen- 
^d, and displays a soaring imagination, these lines 
of Pope will serve to illustrate : 

As Berecynthity while her ofispring vie 
In homage to the mother of the sky. 
Surveys around her in the blest abode^ 
An hundred sons, and every son a god : 
Not with less glory mighty Dulness crOwnMy 
Shall take thro' Grubstreet her triumphant round ; 
And her Parnassus glancing o'er at oncey 
Behold a hundred sonsy and each a dunce j:. 

This whole similitude is spirited. The parent of 
the celestials is contrasted by the daughto* of night 
and chaos ; heaven by Grubstreet ; gods by dun- 
ces. Besides, the parody it contains on a beauti^^ 
fui passage in Virgil, adds a particular lustre to 

* In allusion to the EvKi9i/*ihs Ax»*«h ^n expression which frequent 
]y occurs both in the Iliad and in the Odyssey. 
*t* Hodibrasy Part I. Canto 2. 
I Dwnciad, B, ^ 
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it*. This spedes we may term ^ tkrasoniealy or the 
mock-majestic. It affects the most pompous lan- 
guage, and sonorous phraseology, as much as the 
other affects the reverse, the vilest and most gro- 
velling dialect. 

I shall produce another example irom the same 
writer, which is, indeed, inimitably fine. It repre- 
sents a lady employed at her toilet, attended by her 
maid, under the allegory of the celebration of some 
solenm and religious ceremony. The passage is ra« 
therlong for a quotation, but as the omission of any 
part would be a real mutilation, I shall give it entire* 

And now uny^M, tlie toilet stands display'di 
Each silyer vase in mystic order laid. 
First, rob'd in whitei the nymph intent adore^ 
With head uncovered]) the cosmetic powers. 
A heaTenly image in the glass appearsy 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ^ 
Th' inferior priestess, at her altar^s side, 
Trembiiag, begtss the sacred rites of pride ; 
Unnumber'd treasures opes at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
Md decks the goddess with the glittering qpotl« 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 
And aU Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
' 7h« toctoiae here and ekphaat unite : 
TTansfonuV tp combsp the speckled «Qd the vhjles 

^ Tlie passage is this, 
Felix prole varttm, q|aalt« Bereoynthia. mater 
. Iqyehitvir cunru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Larta deiim partu, centum complexa nepjotesy 
Qmaet cipliipqtva <mm IVj^er^ alta teafiatoi. .£2i«4«^ 
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Her files of pins extend their shining row8> 
Puffs) powdersy patches, bibles, billet doux^ 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms, 
The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes *• 

To this class also we must refer the application 
of grave reflections to mere trifles. For that great 
and serious ^re naturally associated by the mind, 
and likewise little and trifling, is sufficiently evinced 
by the common modes of expression on these sub- 
jects used in every tongue. An apposite instance 
of such an application we have from Philips, 

My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts. 
By time subdued, (What <will not time subdue I) 
An horrid chasm disclose f. 

Like to this, but not equal, is that of Young, 

One day his wife, (for ^who can <ivivej reclaim !) 
Level'd her barbarous needle at his fame \. 

To both the preceding kinds, the term burlesque 
is applied, but especially to the first. 

Of the third species of wit, which is by far die 
most multifarious, and which results from what I 
may call the queemess or singularity of the image- 
ry, I shall give a few specimens that will serve to 

* Rape of the Lock, Canto 1. 

f Splendid Shilling. % UniversalFtosioa^ 
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mark some, of its principal varieties* To illustrate 
aU would be impossible. 

The first I shall exemplify, is where there is an. 
a])pareiit contrariety in the thing she exhibits as 
connected. This kind of contrast we have m theset 
lines of Garth, 

Then Hydrops next appears amongst the throng ; 

Bloated and big she slowly sails along : 

But like a miser in excess she's poor ; 

And pines for thirst amidst her watery store *. 

The wit in these lines doth not so much arise from 
the comparison they contain of the dropsy to a mi* 
ser, (which falls under the description that immedi* 
ately succeeds) as from the union of contraries they 
present to the imagination, poverty in the midst of 
opulence, and thirst in one who is already drenchp 
ed in water. 

A second sort, is where the things compared are 
what with dialecticians would come under the deno- 
mination of disparates^ being such as can be rank- 
ed under no common genus. Of this I shall sub- 
join an example from Young, 

Health chiefly keeps an Atheist in the dark s 

A fever argues better than a Clarke : 

Let but the logic in his pulse decay^ 

The Grecian he'll renounce, and learn to pray *• 

Here, by implication, health is compared to a sophi^ 

. Ill i   II Bill 11 I I l» " l — II I I !■ I !■ Irt I^W— — 

• Dispensary. 

t Universal Pasaioa. 
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ster, or darkener of th^ un^erstandkigy d fevef to a 
metaphysical disputant, a regular putee to flldof h^ 
gk, £3r the word logic in tbe tlurd Me is used ironi- 
eally. In other words, we hai^e here modes and sds 
stsmceSytheaffection&of body, and the exercise of resu 
son strangely, but not insignificantly Hidced togethcar ) 
strangely, else the sentiment, however just, could not 
be denominated witty ; significantly, because am^ un- 
meaning jumble of things incongruous would not 
be wit, but nonsense, 

A third yarisety ia this species springs fi'om coit- 
founding artfully the proper aild the metaphorical 
sense of atn expression. In this wiy, one will as- 
^gn- as a motive, what i^ discovered to be perfectly 
absurd, when but ever so little att^ended to ; and 
yet, from the ordSnary meaning of the words, hath 
a specious appearance on a single glance. Of thift 
kind you hare an instance in the subsequent lines. 

While thus the lady talk'd» the knight 
'fum'd th* outside of his eyes to white, 
As men of inward Kght are wont 
To turn thojr optics in upon't *, 

For whither can they turn their eyes more proper- 
ly than to the light ? 

A fourth variety, much resembling the former, 
is when the argument or compaiTison (for all argu- 
ment is a kind of comparison) is founded on the 

* Hudibras» Fvi III. Canto 1. 
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siqqx)6al of corporeal or personal attr&utes in what 
18 sCnetly not susceptible pf them^ as in this. 

But Hudibru gave him a twitch 
As (yiick a» lightning in the breechy 
Ju8t in the place where honour's lodg'd, 
As wiee phiiosophera have judged ; 
Because a kick in that place* more 
Hurts honour than deep wounds before *• 

b demoaMradoR itself more satisfactory ? Can any 
tUng be hurt but where it is ? However, the meB« 
tba oi this- as^ the sage deduction of pluHosophers, i» 
aa nccMisideraUe addition to the wit Indeed, this 
particular drcumstance belongs properly to the first 
species mentioned, m which high and low, great 
and little, are coupled. Another example not un- 
like the prece^g you have in these words. 

What mekee morality a crimen 
Tke most notorioas of the time ; 
Morality^ which both the saints 
And wicked too cry out against ? 
'Cause grace and virtue are withia 
Prohibited degrees of kui : 
And therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse f • 

When the two foregoing instances are com^iared 
togedxer, we should say of the first, that it has more 
of simplicity and nature, and is therefore more 
pleasing ; of the second, that it has more of ingenui- 
ty and conceit, and is consequently more surprising* 

* HudibraS) Part IL Canto 3. 
t Ibid* Part m. Canto 1. 
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The fifth and only other variety I shall obsei*Ve, 
is tliat .which ariseth from a relation not in die 
things signified, but in the signs, of all relations, no 
doubt, the slightest. Identity here gives rise to 
puns and clinches. . Resemblance to quibbles, 
cranks, and rhymes : Of these, I imagine, it is quite 
unnecessary to exhibit specimens. The wit here is 
^o dependent on the sound, that it is commonly in* 
capable of being transfused into another language, 
and as, among persons of taste and discernment, it 
is in less reque^ than the other sorts above enume- 
rated, those who abound in this, and never rise to 
any thing superior, are. distinguished by the diminu- 
tive appellation of witlings. 

Let it be remarked iii general, that from one or 
more of the three last mentioned varieties, those 
plebeian tribes of witticism, the conundrums, the 
rebuses, the riddlps, and some others, are lineally, 
though perhaps not all legititnately, descended. I 
shall only add, that I have not produced the fore- 
named varieties as an exact enumeration of all the 
subdivisions, of which the third species of wit is 
susceptible. It is capable, I acknowledge, of being 
almost infinitely diversified ; and it is principally to' 
its various exhibitions, that we apply the epithets 
sportive^ spritely^ ingemotcSj according as they re- 
cede more or less from those of the declaimer. 
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SfiCTioK n. 

Of humour. 

• 

As wit IS the painting, humour is the pathetic, in 
this inferior sphere of eloquence. The nature and 
efficacy of humour may be thus unravelled. A just 
exhibition of any ardent or durable passion, excit- 
ed by some adequate cause, instantly attacheth 
Sjfmpathy, the common tie of human souls, and 
thereby communicates the passion to the breast of 
the hearer. But when the emotion is either not 
violent or not durable, and the motive not any 
tiling real, but imaginary, or at least quite dispro-^ 
portionate to the eflfect ; or when the passion dis* 
plays itself preposterously, so as rather to obstruct 
than to promote its aim ; in these cases a natural 
representation, instead of fellow-feeling, creates 
amusemeiy:, and universally awakens contempt. 
The portrait in the fcntner case we call pathetic^ in 
the hxter humorous ^. It was said, that the emo* 

* It ought to be observed^ tbat this term is also used to express any 
lively strictures of such specialities in temper and conduct^ as have 
lieither moment enough to interest sympathy) nor incongruity enougli 
to excite contempt. In this c^se^ humour not being addressed to pa9- 
sion, but to fancy, must be considered as a kind of inor4l painting, 
and differs from wit only in these two things : firsts in thfty charac- 
ter alone is the subject of the former, whereas all things whatever fall 
within the province of the latter ; secondly^ humour palnt9 more $m^ 
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tion must be dther not violent or not durable. This 
limitation is necessary, because a passion extreme 
in its degree,. as well as lasting, cannot yield divar- 
sion to a well-disposed mind, but generally affects 
it with pity, not seldom with a mixture of horror 
. and indignation. The sense of the ridiculous, 
though invariably the same, is in this case totally 
surmounted by a principle of our nature, much 
more powerfiil. 

The passion which humour addresseth as its ob- 
ject, is, as hath been signified above, contempt. 
But it ought carefully to be noted, that every ad* 
dress, even every pertinent address to contempt, is 
hot humorous. This passion is not less capable of 
being excited by the severe and tragic, than by the 

ply by direct imitation, wit mote variously by illustration and image* 
ry. Of this kind of humour, merely graphical, Addison hath giv^ 
us numberless examples in many of the characters he hath so finely 
drawn, and little incidents he hath so pleasantly related in his Tatlers 
and Spectators. I might remark of the word humour ^ zz I did of the 
term <«;//, that we scarcely find in other languages a word eiEactly cor* 
responding* The Latin^^ ^i<; seems to come the nearest* Thus Cicerpi 
^* Huic generi orationis aspergentur etiam sales, qui in dicendo minim 
^ quantum valent : quorum duo genera sunt, unum facetiarum, alter 
'' rum dicacitatis : utetur utroque, sed altero in narrando aliquid ve- 
** nuste altero in jaciendo mittendoque ridiculo ; cujus genera plura 
" sunt." Orator, 48. Here one would think, that the philosopher 
must have had in his eye the different provinces of wit and humour, 
calling the former dicacitajy the latter facetia* It is plain, however^ 
that, both by him and other Latin authors, these two words are often 
confounded. There appears, indeed, to be more uniformity in the 
utse that is made of the second term, than in the application of the ficst* 
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mary and comic mannen The subject of .humour 
18 always characta-^ but not every thing in charao- 
ter i its foibles generally, such as caprices, little e&« 
travagancies, weak anxieties, jealousies, childish 
fondness, pertness, vanity, and sel£*conceit; One 
finds the greatest scope for exercising this talent in 
telling familiar stories, or in acting any whimsical 
part in an assumed character. Such an one^ we 
say, has the talent of humouring a tale, or any 
queer manner which he chooseth to exhibit. Thus 
we speak of the passions in tragedy, but of the hu- 
mours in comedy ; and even to express passion as 
appearing in the more trivial occurrences of life, wei 
commonly use this term, as when we talk of good 
humour, ill humour, peevish or pleasant^ humour ; 
hence it is that a capricious temper we call humour- 
some, the person possessed of it a humorist, and 
such/ facts or events as afford subject for the hu- 
morous, we denominate comical. 

Indeed, comedy is the proper province of hu- 
mour. .Wit is called in solely as an auxiliary, hu- 
mour predominates. The comic poet bears the 
same analogy to the author of the mock-heroic, 
that the tragic poet bears to the author of the epic. 
The epos recites, and advancing with a step majes^ 
tic and sedate, engageth all the nobler powers of 
imagination,. a sense of grandeur, of beauty, and of 
order ; tragedy personates, and thus employing a 
more rapid and animated diction, seizeth directly 
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Upon the heart. The little epic, a narrative intend* 
ed for anmsement, and addressed to all the fighter 
powers of fancy, delights in the excursions of wit : 
the production of the comic niuse being a represen- 
tation, is circumscribed by narrower bounds, and is 
all life and activity throughout. Thus Bucking- 
ham says with the greatest justness of comedy. 

Humour i$ all* Wit should be Qviy brougl^t 
To turn agreeably some proper thought *• 

The pathetic and the facetious differ not only in 
subject and effect, as will appear upon the most 
superficial review of ^i^hat hath been said^^ but also 
in the mamxer of imitation, hx this the man of hu- 
mour descends tq st minuteness which the orator 
disdains, *The former will often successfUUy nm 
into downright mimicry, and exhibit pecuUarities in 
voice, gesture, and pronunciation^ which in the 
other would be intolerable. The reason of the dif- 
ference is this : That we may divert, by exciting 
scorn and contempt, the individwl must be expos- 
ed ; that we may move, by interesting the more 
generous principles of humanity, the language and 
sentiments, not so mxich of the individual, as of hu- 
man nature, jnust be displayed. So very different, 
pr rather opposite, ar^ these two in this respect^ 
that there cou)d not be a more effectual expedient 
for imdoin^ the chsgm of the most affecting repre- 

J i n ■■111^1  ■■* n ■■■———   I ■![— — — ^— ^M—— ■— p—M i^pi^i^^l»ip^^ 

* E6»y Oft PpetTjr. 
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seittxdon, than an attemjtf in the speaker to mimic 
the personal singulaiities of the man for whbm he 
desires to interest us. On the other hand, in the 
humorous, wl^ere the end is diversion, even over^- 
acting, if moderate, is not improper. 

It was observed already, that, though contenq)t 
be the only passion addressed by humour, yet this 
passion may with propriety and success be assailed 
by the severer eloquence, where there is not the 
snallest 'tincture of humour. This it will not be 
beside our purpose to specify, in order the - more 
efiectually to show the difference. Lord Bolmg-- 
broke, speaking of the state of these kingdoms from 
the time of the Restoration, has diese words :-*-' 
** The two brothers, Charles and James, when in 
" exile, became infected with popery to such de« 
*' grees as their different characters admitted of^ 
^ Charles had parts ; and his good understandmg 
served as an anddote to repel the poiscm. Jam^, 
the simplest man of his time, drank off the whole 
^' chalice. The poison met, in his compoation^ 
" with all the fear, all the credulity, and all the ob- 
" stinacy of temper proper to increase its virulen^^ 
" and to strengthen its effect.— —Drunk with su- 
^' perstitious, and even enthusiastic zeal, he ran 
" headlong into his own ruin, whilst he endeavouri^ 
* ed to precipitate ours. His parliament and his 
<* people did all they could to save themselves, by 
^ winning him. But all was vpn. Ifehad no prin- 
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ciple on which they could take hold. Even his 
good qualities worked against them ; and his love 
" of his country went halves with his bigotry. How 
^^ he succeeded we have heard from our fathers* 
^^ The Revolution of one thousand six hundred and 
** eighty-eight saved the nation, and ruined the 
** king ♦•"—Nothing can be more contemptuous, 
abd, at the same time, less derisive, than this re- 
po^esentation.^ We should readily say of it, that it 
is strongly animated, and happily expressed ; but 
AO< man who understands English would say it is 
humorous. I shall add one example from Dr 
Swift. ^ I should be exceedingly sorry to find the 
^ kgislature make any «new laws against the prac- 
^•tice of duelling, because the methods are easy 
^' and many for a wise man to avoid a quarrel with 
^^ honour, or engage in it with innocence. And I 
^ csax discover no political evil in suffering bullies, 
^' harpers, and rakes, to rid the world of each 
*^ other by a method of their own, where the law 
^* hath not been able to find an expedient f*" 

For a specimen of the humorous, take as a con. 
trast to the two last examples, the following deli- 
neation of a fop : 

Sir Flume (of amber snuff-box justly vain^ 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 

 

 A Letter to Sir William Wyndham. 
t Swift on Good Manaers. 
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' With 'csuvestcfes and roiinduat]iiiikingface» 

He first the snuffbox open'dy t^en the case. 

And thus broke out, ** My Lord, Why, — ^what the devil ? 

** Z"— d« I^-damh the lock !— *fore Gad, you must bclrJvil ! 

** Plague on*t ! — 'tii |iast a jest^ — nay prithee,— <pox ! 

« Give her the hair." — ^He spoke and rapp'd his box. 

** It grieves me much,** replied the peer again, 
' ** Who speaks so well, should ever speak in vain ; 

« But * 

This, both in the descriptive and the dramatic part, 
particulariy in the draught it contains of the baro* 
net's mind, aspect, maimer, and eloquence, (if we 
except the sarcastic term justlt/y the double sense of 
the word open'dj and the fine irony couched in the 
reply) is purely facetious. An instance of \i it and 
humour combined, where they reciprocally set off 
and enliven each other. Pope hath also furnished us 
with in another part of the same exquisite perfor- 
mance. 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana's lawy 
Or some firail china jar receive a flaw ; 
Or stain her honour, or her new brocade s 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; ~ 
Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball » 
Or whether heaven has doomM that Shock must hUl f • 

This is humorous, in that it is a lively sketch of the 
female estimate of mischances, as our poet's com- 
mentator rightly terms it, marked out by a few 
striking lineaments. It is likewise witty, for, not 

* Rape of the Lock, Canto 4. 
f Rape of the Lock, Canto 2. 
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to mention the play on words Hke that remarked in 
the former example, a trope familiar to this author, 
you have here a comparison of — a woman's chasti- 
ty to a piece t)f porcelain, — ^her honour to a gaudy 
robe, — ^her prayers to a fantastical disguise, — ^hier 
heart to a trinket ; and all these together to her 
lap-dog, and that founded on one lucky circum- 
stance (a malicious critic would perhaps discern or 
imagine more) by which these things, how unlike 
soever in other respects, may be compared, the im* 
pression they make on the mind of a fine lady. 

Hudibras, so often above quoted, abounds in wit 
in almost all its varieties ; to which the author's 
various erudition hath not a little contributed. A^d 
this, it must be owned, is more suitable to the na- 
ture of his poem. At the same time it is by no 
means destitute c3f humour, as appears particularly 
in the different exhibitions of character given by 
the knight and his squire. But in no part of the 
story is this talent displayed to greater advantage 
than in the consultation of the lawyer *, to which I 
shall refer the reader, as the passage is too long for 
my transcribing. There is, perhaps, no book in 
any language wherein the humorous is carried to a 
higher pitch of perfection, than in the adventures 
of the celebrated knight of La Mahcha. As to oxir 
English dramatists, who does not acknowledge the 
transcendent excellence of Shakespeare in this pro^ 

* Part III. Canto 3. 
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tince, as well as in the pathetic ? Of the later co* 
mic writers, Congreve has an exuberance of wit, 
but Farquhar has more humour. It may, however, 
\wtfa too much truth, be affirmed of English come* 
dy in general, (for there are some exceptions) that, 
to the discredit of our stage, as well as of the na« 
donal delicacy and discernment, obscenity is made 
too often to supply the place of wit, and ribaldry 
the place of humour. ' 

Wit and humour, as above explained, common- 
ly concur in a tendency to provoke laughter, by 
exhibiting a curious and imexpected affinity ; the 
first generally by comparison, either direct or im- 
plied, the second by connecting in some other rela- 
tion, such as causality or vicinity, objects apparent- 
ly the most dissimilar and heterogeneous ; which 
incongruous affinity, we may remark by the way, 
gives the true meaning of the word oddity y and is 
the proper object of laughter. 

The diffijrence between these and that grander 
kind of eloquence treated in the first part of this 
chapter, I shall, if possible, still farther illustrate, 
by a few similitudes borrowed from the optical 
fidence. The latter may be conceived as a plain 
mirror, which faithfully reflects the object, in 
colour, figure, size, and posture. Wit, on the 
contrary, Proteus-like, transforms itself into a va- 
riety of shapes. It is now a convex speculum, 
which gives, a just repr^seutatiou in form and co*. 
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lour, but withal reduces the greatest objects to the 
ino9t despicable littleness ; now a cpncave specu* 
, lum, which swells the smallest trifles to an enor- 
mous magnitude ; now again a speculum of a cylin- 
drical, a conical, or an irregular make, which, 
though in colour, and even in attitude, it reflects a 
pretty strong resemblance, widely varies the pro- 
portions. Humour, when we consider the contra« 
riety of its effects, contempt and laughter, (which 
constitute what in one word is termed derision) to 
that sympathy and love often produced by the pa- 
thetic, may in respect of these be aptly compared to 
a doncave mirror, when the object is placed be- 
yond the focus ; in which case it appears by reflec- 
tion, both diminished and inverted, drcumstances 
which happily adumbrate the contemptible and the 
ridiculous. 

A 

Section III. 

Of ridicule. 

The intention of raising a laugh is either merely 
to divert by that grateful titillation which it excites, 
or to influence the opinions and purposes of the 
hearers. In this also, the risible faculty, when 
suitably directed, hath often proved a very potent 
engine. When this is the view of the speaker, a& 
there is always an air of reasoning conveyed under 
that species of imagery, narration or descriptibn. 
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wikkh sdmtdates laughter, these, thus bleuded, ob<« 
tarn the a|>peUation of ridicule^ the poignancy of 
which hath a simikur ^ect in futile subjects, to that 
produced by what is. called the vehement in solenm 
;aid important matters. 

Nor doth all the difference between these lie in 
die di^nty of the subject. Ridicule is not only 
confined to questions of less moment, but is fitter for 
refuting error than for su|qK>rting truth, for restrain* 
ing from wrong conduct, than for inciting to the 
practice of what is right. Nor are these the sole 
lestrk^ons ; it is not properly levelled at the false, 
but at the absurd in tenets ; nor can the edge of ri- 
dicule strike nMh equal* force every species of mis- 
conduct : it is not the criminal part which it attacks, 
but that which we denominate silly or foolish. With 
regard to doctrine, it is evident that it is not fal^ty 
or mi^ake, but palpable error or absurdity, (a thing 
haidly confutable by mere argument) which is the 
object of contempt ; and consequently those dog- 
mas are beyond the reach of cool reasoning which 
are within the rightful confines of ridicule. That 
they are generally conceived to be so, appears from 
the sense universally assigned to expressions like 
diese, ^ Such a position is ridiculous.— It doth not 
* deserve a serious answer.' Every body knows 
that they import more than ^ It is false,* being, in 
^Qther words, ' Th}s is such an extravagance as \s 
^ not so much a subject of argument as of laughter.^ 
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And that we may (&cover what it is, wilh regard 
to conduct, to which ridicule is applicable, we need 
only consider the different departments of tragedy 
and of comedy. In the last, it is of mighty influ- 
ence ; into the first, it never legally obtains admit-< 
tance. Those things which principally come under 
its lash are awkwardness, rusticity, ignorance, cowar- 
dice, levity, foppery, pedantry, and affectation of 
every kind. But against murder, cruelty, p^uricide, 
ingratitude, perfidy *y to attempt to raise a laugh, 
would show such an unnatural insensibility in the 
speaker, as would be excessively disgustful to aofy 
audience. To punish such enormities, the tragic 
|>oet must take a very different route. 
' Now from this distinction of vices or faults into 
two classes, there hath sprung a parallel division in 
all the kinds of poesy which relate to manners. The 
epopee, a picturesque, or graphical poem, is either 
heroic, or what is called mock-heroic, and by Axis- 



* To this black catalogue an ancient Pagan of Athent or ci Rome 
would have added adultery f but the modern refinements of us Chris- 
tians (if without profanation we can so apply the name) absolutely for* 
bid it, as nothing on our theatre is a more common subject of laughter 
than this. Nor is the laugh raised against the adulterer, else we 
might have some plea for our morals, if none for our taste ; but to 
the indelible reproach of the taste, the sense, and the virtue of the na- 
tion, ,in his favour. How much degenerated from our worthier^ 
though unpolished, ancestors, of whom Tacitus affirms, •* Nemo ilHc 
*< vitia ridet ; nee conximpere et corrumpi sseCulum vocatun'' De 
mor«Germ«c* 19. 
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totle iambic *, from the measure in which poems of 
this kind were at first composed. The drama, an 
animated poem, is either in the buskin, or in the 
sock ; for farce deserves not a place in the subdivi* 
»on, being at most but a kind of dramatical apo- 
logue, whereof the characters are monstrous, the in* 
trigue unnatural, the incidents often impossible, and 
which, instead of humour, has adopted a spurious 
bantling called^n. To satisfy us that satire, whose 
end is persuasion, tdmits also the like distribution, 
we need only recur to the different methods pursued 
by the two famous Latin satirists, Juvenal and Ho- 
race. The one declaims, the other derides. Ac- 
cordingly, as Dryden justly observes t> vice is the 
quarry of the former, folly of the latter J. Thw^ 
of the three graver forms, the aim, whether avowed 
or latent, always is, or ought to be the improve- 
ment, of morals) of the three lighter, therefin&- 



* Poet. 4. f Origin and progress of Satire. 

% The differences and relations to be found in the several forms of 
poetry mentioned, may be more concisely marked by the following 
scheme, which brings them under t|ie yiew 9t oiice» 

Serious. Fs^etious. ^ 

Narrator, 

Re^esentcr, 



«> 



"Fancy —Great 
epic 
Passkftt— 1 rage- 

dy 
Wm —High 




Reasoner. 
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iBeat of msmn^rs;*. But tbough the latter have 
for their peculiar object nKum^, in the limited and 
distinctive sense of that word, they may, with pro- 
priety, admk m^y things which directly conduce 
to the advancement of morals, and ought never to 
admit any thing which hath a contrary tendency. 
Virtue is of primary importance, both for the happi^ 
liess of individuals, and for the well-being of so* 
ciety ; an external polish is^ at be^ but a secon^ 
dary accon^p&hment, dmamental indeed when it 
adds a lustre^ to virtue^, pernicious wh«i it serves 
i^ly to .^mbeU^h.fsofligacy, and in itself comparaK* 
Mvely of but little consequence, either to private or 
Igtpublicfelidtyt. ' 

  I  I I I    I 11 n >i > II I I i»<i^— ^w^— ^np— ^— .1 ^ I I III —^i^-^pi^— y- 

# . . - . . * 

: * These ebsenrsoiont i^ill enable u« to understand ihit of the poet. 
■' Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. HoR. 
*Great and signal, it must be owned, are the effects of ridicale ; but 
* the aubject must always appear tQ the ridiculer, and to those affected 
by his pleasantry, under the notion of littleness and futility, twx> ea- 
«ential requisites in the object of contempt and risibility. 

f Whether this attention has been always given to morals, particu- 
larly in comedy, must be left to the determination of those who are 
most conversant in that species of scenic representations. One may^ 
however, venture to {Hrognosticate, that if in any period it shall be- 
come fashionable to shew no regard to virtue in such entertainments, 
if ^he* hero of the piece, a &ie gentleman to be sure, adorned as usual 
with all the superficial and exterior graces which the poet can confer, 
juid crowned with success in the end, shall be an unprincipled liber* 
tine, a man of more spirit, forsooth, than to be checked in his pur« 
auits by the restraints of religion, by a regard to the common rights 
of mankind,, or by the laws of hospitality and private friendship* which 
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Anodier remarkable diference, the only one 
whidirenuiiiia ta be observed, between the Tehe« 
fluent or amteniious and die derisive, consists in the 
manner of ooftductin^ them. As in ^ach there is 
a mixture orargwnent, this in the former ought, ia 
appearance at least, to have the ascendant, but not 
in the latter. The attack of the declaimer is direct 
and open ; argument therefoi^ is his avowed aiim 
On the contrary, the passions which he excites, 
ought never to appear to the> auditors as ^ effects 
oi his inlentiim and address, but both in him and 
them, as the native, the unavoidable consequences 
of the subject treated, and of that conviction which 
his reascHiing produces in the understanding. Al^ 
though, in fact, he intends to move his auditory, he 
cmly declares his purpose to convince them. To 
reverse this method, and profess an intendon to 
— - ,'-■-. I 1 I - II II   " 

were accounted sacred ammiglPagansaiid those whom we denbim* 
juile Barbarians; ^eiiy indeed^ the stage will become merely th^ 
school of gallantry and intrigue $ thither the youth of both sexes will 
ttsortf and will not resort in vain, in order to get rid of that trouble* 
scmie companion modestyy intended by tVovidence as a guard to vir. 
ttn, and a check against licentiousness ; there vice «nll-soon Itam to 
provide herself in ai profier flock of effrontery, ^d a suitable address 
for effecting her design^, and triumphing over innocence ; then* in fine, 
ifrdigiouy vhtuct principle, equity, gratitude, and good faith, are not 
empty sounds, the stage will pODove the greatest of nuisances^ 9n4 
dcsarve to 'be styJ«d, the principal ^corrupter *of the age. Whether 
such an era hath ever happened in the history of the theatre, in this 
or any other country, or Is likely toTiappen, I do notTTStke upofl mot* 
decide. 
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vork lipon^eir passkms^/woidd b^ iaefieck to tell 
them* that he meant to impose upoa-jdiebr:imda> 
standings^ and to bias them by his art» and. coose* 
quently^ would be to warn them to be^sct tbeir guard 
against him. Nothii^ is better founded than tht 
famous, aphorism of rhetoricians, that th^ perfec- 
tion of art consists in concealing ^tf« On the 
other hand, the assault of him who ridicules is from 
its very nature covert and oblique. What we-jMro* 
fess to contemn, we scorn id confute. It is on this 
iiccount that the reasoning^in ridicule, if at all deli« 
cate, is always conveyed under a species of disguise. 
Nay, sometimes, which is more astonishing, the con- 
tempt. itaelf seems to be dissembled, and the ralUer 
assumes, an air of arguing gravely in defence of thai 
which he actually esqposeth as ridiculous. Hence, 
undoubtedly, it proceeds, that a serious manner c<Hn« 
monly adds energy to a. joke. The fact, however, is» 
that in this case the very dissimulation is dissa^n* 
bled. He would not have you think him in earnest, 
though he aflfects the appearance of it ; knowing 
that otherwise his end would be frustrated. He 
wants that you should perceive that he is dissem* 
bling, which no real dissembler ever wanted. It is, 
indeed, this circumstance alone, which distinguishes 
an ironical expression from a lie. Accordingly, 
through the thinness of the veil employed, he takt» 



• Aitiy est cdare artem. 
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cafe that Ae sneer shall be discovered. You are 
qmcklf made to perceive his aim, by means of the 
stntf^ arguments he produces, the absurd conse- 
quences he draws, the odd embarrassments, which in 
Us personated character he b involved in, and the 
stSI Odder methods he takes to disentangle himself. In' 
dlisimiiner doctrines and practices are treated, when 
exposed by a continued run of irony ; a way of reiiita-^ 
tion which bears a strong analogy to that species of 
demonstration termed by mathematicians apagogi« 
cal, as reducing the adversary to what is contradic- 
fory or impracticable. This method seems to have 
been i&st intr6duc^ into moral subjects, and em- 
^yed with success, by the fether of ancient wis-^ 
dom, Socrates. As the attack of ridicule, whatevex^ 
fomi ii! ac^opts, is always indiifect, that of irony may 
be said to be reverted. It resembles the manner of 
fighting ascrR>ed to the ahdait P^hiaxifi, who were 
ever more formidable in ffight than in onset ; who 
looked towards one quarter, and fought towards the 
opposite; whose bodies moved in one direction, and 
Aeir arrows in the contrary •. 

It rbnains now to confirm and iHustristte this 
branch of dxe theory, by suitable examples. And, 
not to encumber the reader with a needless multi* 

• Miles sagittas et celerem fugtm 
Parthi p erhorrescit. Hot. 

Fidentemque fuga Parthum vcnisque sagittis. Vi^G. 

VOL. J. S 
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plidty of excerptions, I shall first recuf to those al- 
ready produced. The first, second, and fifth pas- 
sages from Butler, the first from Pope, the first 
from Young, and the quotation from the Dispen- 
sary, though witty, have no ridicule in them. Their 
Hirhole aim is to divert by the oddness of the ima- 
gery. This meiits a <;areful and particular attri- 
tion, as on the accuracy of our conceptions here, de- 
pends, in a great measure, our forming a just no- 
tion of the relation which ridicule bears to vwit, and 
of the distinction that subsists between them. Let 
this, therefore, be carefully remembered, that where 
nothing reprehensible, or supposed to be reprehen- 
sible, either in conduct or in sentiment is struck, at, 
there is properly no satire, (or, as it is sometimes 
termed emphatically enough, points wit) and coa« 
sequently no ridicule. 

The example that first claims a particular notice 
)ier$ is one from Young's Satires, 

Health chiefly keeps an Atheist in the dark> &c. 

The wittiness of this passage was already illustrated, 
I diall now epdeayour to shov th^ argument couch- 
ed under it, both which together constitute the ri- 
dicule. * Athei^pi is unreasonable.* Why ? * The 
^ Atheist neither fotpds his unbelief on reason, nor 

* will attend to it. Was ever an Infidel in health 

* convinced by reasoning ; or did he ever in sick- 
1 ne§s need tp \>e reasoA^iwith pn this subject ? 
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^ ThetruA then is, that the daring principles of 

* the libertine are solely supported by the vigour 

* and healthiness of his constitution, which incline 
' him to pleasure, thoughtlessness, and presump* 

* tion J accordingly you find, that when this foun« 

* dation is subverted, the whole fabric of infidelity 

* fells to pieces.' There is rarely, however, so 
much of argument in ridicule as may be discovered 
in this passage. Generally, as was observed al« 
ready, it is but hinted in a single word or phrase, 
or appears to be glanced at occasionally, without 
any direct intention. Thus, in the third quotation 
fi*om Butler, there is an oblique thrust at Homer, 
for his manner of recurring so often, in poems of 
80 great dignity, to such mean and trifling epithets. 
The fourth and the sixth satirize the particular fa- 
natical practice, and ranatical opinion, to which 
they refer. To assign a preposterous motive to an 
acdon, or to produce an absurd argument for an 
opinion, is an innuendo, that no good motive or 
argument can be given *. The citations from the 
Rape of the Lock are no otherwise to be consider* 
ed as ridicule, than as a lively exhibition of some 
follies, either in disposition or in behaviour, is the 

* We liave an excellent specimen of this sort of ridicule in Montes* 
quieu's Spirit of Law% B. XV. C. £• where th* practice of Europeans^ 
19 ensUying the^ negroes, is ironically justified* in a manner which 
does honour to the author's humanity and love of j)iistice, at the same 
lime that it displays a happy talent in ridicule. 
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$trcmgest dissuasiye from imitating them. In thi^ 
way, humour rarely fails to have some raillery in it, 
m like manner as the pathetic often persuades with- 
out argument^ which, wheli obvious, is supplied by 
the judgment of the hearer*. The second example 
deems intended to clisgrace the pett^ quaintness of 
a fop's manner, and the emptiness of his conversa- 
tion, as being a huddle of oaths and nonsense. The 
third finely satirizes the value which the ladies too 
often put upon the merest trifles. To these I shall 
add one instance more from Hudibras, where it isi 
^d of priests and exorcists, 

• 

Supplied with spiritual pfovisioilf 
And magazines of ammunition) 
With cros^ relics^ cmcifbces, 
BeadS) picturest rosaries^ and pixes^ 
The tools of working out salvationy 
' By mere mechanic operation f . 

The reasoning ha?e is sufficiently insinuated by the 
happy application of a few words, such as mechanic 
tools to the work of salvation; crosses, relics, beadsy 
pictores, and other such tnmipery, to ^»ritual j^o- 
vision. The justness of the representation of their 
practice, together with the manifest incongruity of 
the things, supply us at once with the wit and the 
argument. There is in this poem a great d^ of 

* Ridxeule resulting from a simple, but humorous narrationy ,i$ 
ftnely illustrated in the first ten or twelve provincial letters. 
i Part m. Canto I. 
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ridicule ; but the author's quarry is the frantic ex« 
cesses of enthusiasm, and the base artifices of hy* 
pocrisy ; he very rarely, as in the above passage, 
points to the idiot gew-gaws of superstition. I shall 
only add one instance from Pope, which has some^ 
tiling peculiar in it, 

Then sighing thus, ** And am I now threestore ? 
I <* Ah ! why, ye gods ! should two and two make four* ?** 

i 

This, though not in the narrative, but in the dra^ 
matic style, is, more witty than humorous. The 
absurdity of the exclaination in the second line is 
too gross to be natural to any but a madman, and, 
therefore, hath not humour. Nevertheless, its re- 
semblance to the common complaint of old age, 
contained in the first, of which it may be called the 
analysis, renders it at once both an ingenious exhi- 
bition of such complaint in its real import, and an 
argument of its folly. But notwithstanding this 
example, it holds in general, that when any thing 
nonsensical in principle is to be assailed by ridicule, 
the natural ally of reason is wit ; when any extra* 
vagance or impropriety in conduct, humour seldom 
foils to be of the confederacy. It may be further 
observed, that the words banter and raillery are 
also used to signify ridicule of a certain form, ap- 
plied, indeed, more commonly to practices than to 
opinions, and oftener to the little peculiarities of in* 

* DuncUd. 
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dividuals, than to the distinguishing customs or 
teages of sects and parties. The only difference in 
meaning, as far as I have remarked, between the 
two terijis, is, that the first generally denotes a 
coarser, the second a finer sort of ridicule ; the for- 
mer prevails most among the lower classes of the 
people, the latter only among persons of breeding. 
I shall conclude this chapter with observing, that 
though the gayer and more familiar eloquence^ now 
explained, may often properly, as was remarked 
before, be admitted into public orations on subjects 
of consequence, such, for instance, as are delivered 
in the senate or at the bar, and even sometimes, 
though more sparingly, on the bench ; it is seldom 
or never of service in those which come from the 
pulpit* It is true, that an air of ridicule in dis- 
proving or dissuading, by rendering opinions or 
practices contemptible, hath occasionally been at- 
tempted, with approbation, by preachers of great 
name. I can only say, that when this airy manner 
is employed, it requires to be managed with the 
greatest care and delicacy, that it may not degene* 
rate into a strain but ill adapted to so serious an oc- 
cupation. For the reverence of the place, the gra- 
Tity of the function, the solemnity of worship, the 
severity of the precepts, and the importance of the 
motives of religion ; above all, the awful presence 
' of God, with a sense of which the mind, when oc-^ 
tfQpied in religious exercises, ought eminently to be 
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Impressed ^ Stll these seem utterly incoitipatible with 
the levity of ridicule. They render jesting imperti* 
naice, and hughter madness* Therefore, any thing 
in preaching which might provoke this emotion, 
would justly be deemed an unpardonable offence 
against both piety and decorum^ 

In the two preceding chapters I have considered 
the nature of oratory in general, its various forms^ 
whether arising from difference in the object, un« 
derstanding, imagination, passion, will ; or in the 
subject, eminent and severe, light and » frivolous^ 
with their respective ends and characters. Under 
these are included all the primary and characterise 
tical qualities of whatever can pertinently find a 
place either in writing or in discourse, or can truly 
be termed fine in the one, or eloquent in the other. 



CHAP. III. 

The Doctrine of tlie preceding Chapter defended. 

Before I proceed to another topic, it will perhaps 
be thought proper to inquire how far the theory, 
now laid down and explained, coincides with the 
docrines on this article to be found in the writings 
of philosophers and critics. Not that I think such 
inquiries and discussions always necessary ; on th^ 
contrary^ I imagine they often tend but to embar- 
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rass the reader, by distracttng his attention to ^ mul- 
dpiicity of objects, and so to darken and perplex a 
plain question. This is particularly the case on those 
points on which ther^ hath been a variety of jarring 
sentiments. The simplest way and the most per- 
spicuous, and generally that which best promotes 
idle discovery of truth, is to give as disDnct and me- 
^lodical a delineation as possible of one's own ideas^ 
together with the grounds on which they are found- 
ed, and to leave it to the doubtful reader (who 
thinks it worth the trouble) to compare the theory^ 
with the systems of other writers, and then to judge 
for himsd[£ I ap not, however, so tenacious of 
this method, as not to allow, that it may sometimes, 
i^th advantage, be departed from. This holds 
especially wh^ the sendnients of an atithor are op# 
posed by inveterate prejudices in the reader, arising 
from contrary opinions early imbibed, or from an 
excessive deference to venerable names and ancient 
authorities. 



Section I. 



Ari&totle^s account oT Ae ridiculous explained. 

SoMJE, on a superficial view, may imagine, that 
the doctrine above expounded is opposed by no 
less autljority than that of Aristotle. If it were, \ 
should not diink that equiiralent to a demonstration 
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itfiufelsitft But let vshear; Aristodehath oU 
flenred, that ^ the ridiculous implies something de- 
^^ formed, and consists in those smaller faults, 
^ whidi are neither painful x)or pernicious^ but un- 
^ beseeming : thw a ^Eice excites laughter idieran 
^ diere is deformity and distortion without pain.*^ 
For my pait, nothing can appear more coincident 
tJbsn dds, as ^ as it goes» vith the principles which 
I hare eikdetooured to eshiUish. The Stagyiite 
here speaks of ridicule, not of laughter in general, 
and not of every sort of ridicule, but solely of the 
iidiculous in maimers, of which he hath in few 
words given a very apposite description. To take 
ftotice of any other laughable object, would have 
been foreign to his purpose. Laughter is not his 
dieme, but comedy, and laughter only so far as co- 
medy is concerned with it. Now the concern of 
comply reaches no farther than that kind of ridi* 
cule which, as I said, relates to manners. The ve« 
ay words with which the above quotation is intro* 
daced, evince the truth of this. " Comedy," says 
he,..^^ is, as we remarked, an imitation of things 
^ diat are amiss ; yet it does not level at every 
u vice*/' He had remarked in the preceding 



* * The whole passage runs thus, 'H St xofiaitm i nv, drtrtf turofin, 
R9ffvUvfiic.jpoet« ^. 
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chapter, that its means of correctioti ai^ " not re- 
** proach, but ridicule *.** Nor does the clause in 
the end of the sentence, concerning a countenance 
which raises laughter, in the least invalidate what I 
have now affirmed ; for it is plain, that this is sug- 
gested in the way of similitude, to illustrate what 
he had advanced, and not as a particular instance 
of the position he had laid down* For we can ne- 
ver suppose that he would have called distorted 
features " a certain fault or slip fy* and still less 
' that he would have specified this, as what might 
be corrected by the art of the comedian. As an 
instance, therefore, it would have confuted his defi- 
nition, and shewn that his accoimt of the object of 
laughter must be erroneous, since this emotion may 
be excited, as appears from the example produced 
by himself, where there is nothing faulty or vicious 
in any kind or degree. As an illustration it was 
extremely pertinent. It shewed that the ridiculous 
in manners (which was all that his definition re- 
garded) was, as far as the diflferent nature of the 
things would permit, analogous to the laughable in 
other subjects, and that it supposed an incongruous 
combination, where there is nothing either calami- 
tous or destructive. But that in other objects un- 
connected with either character or conduct, with &/• 
ther the body or the soul, there might not be ima- 

* Qv y^oyCf ahh» to yfKotov X^ce^aro iroina-Xf, "j* "A/^afUficx t«. 
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ges or exhibitions presented to the mind, which 
would naturally provoke laughter, the philosopher 
hadi nowhere, as far as I know, so much as insinu* 
ated. 

Section II. 
Hobhes^s account ^laughter examned. 

From the founder of the peripatetic school, let 
us descend to the philosopher of Malmesbury, who. 
hath defined laughter *' a sudden glory, arising 
*' from a sudden conception of some eminency ia 
** ourselves, by comparison with the infirmity of 
•* oAers, or with our own formerly *.'* This ac- 
count is, I acknowledge, incompatible with that 
given in the preceding pages, and, in my judgment, 
results entirely from a view of the subject, which is 
in some respect partial, and in soine respect 
false. It is in some respect partial. When 
laughter is produced by ridicule, it is, doubt- 
less, accompanied with some degree of contempt. 
Ridicule, as hath been observed already, has a 
double operation, first on the fancy, by presenting 
to it such a group as constitutes a laughable ob- 
ject J secondly, on the; passion mentioned, by exhi- 
biting absurdity in human character, in principles 
or in conduct : and contempt always implies a sense 
of superiority. No wonder then that one likes not 

- • 

* Ibmat Natursy Clkagu IX.^ 13. 
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to be ridiculed or laughed at. Now it is this union 
which is the great source of this author's error, and 
of his attributing to one of the assods^ted principles, 
from an imperfect view of the subject, what is pure- 
ly the effect of the other. 

For, that the emotion called laughter, doth not 
result from the contempt, but solely from the per- 
ception of oddity with which the passion is occa- 
aionally, not necessarily, combined, is manifest from 
the following considerations. First, contempt may 
be raised in a very high degree, both suddenly and 
imexpectedly, without producing the least tendency 
to laugh. Of this instances have been given al- 
ready from Bolingbroke and Swift, and innumer^. 
ble others will occur to those who are conversant 
in the writings of those authors. Secondly, laugh- 
ter may be, and is daily produced by the percep- 
tion of incongruous association, when there is no 
contempt. And this shews that Hobbes's view of 
the matter is false as well as partial. ** Men," 
says he, ** laugh at jests, the wit whereof always 
*' consisteth in the elegant discovering and eonvey- 
*' ing to our minds, some absurdity of another *." 
I maintain, that men also laugh at jests, the wi^ 
whereof doth not consist in discovering any absur- 
dity of another ; for all jests do not come within 
his description. On a careful perusal of the fore- 
going sheets, the reader will find that there have 

' ■' *l III IW ^ L 

* Human Nature, Chap. IX. ^13. 
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been sereral instances of this kind produced al» 
ready» in which it hath been observed, that there is 
wit, but no ridicule. I shall bring but one other 
instance. Many have laughed at the queemess of 
die compariscm in these lines. 

For rilime tke rudder is of versety 

With which) like thipfl^ they steer their courses * ; 

who never dreamt that there was any person or 
party, practice or opinion, derided in them. Bui 
as people are often very ingenious in their manner 
of defending a favourite hypothesis, if any admirer 
of the Hobbesian philosophy should pretend to dis« 
cover some class of men whom the poet here meant 
to ridicule, he ought to consider, that if any one 
hath been tickled with the passage to whom the 
same thought t^^ver occurred, that single instance 
would be sufficient to subvert the doctrini^, as it 
would show that there may be laughter, where 
there is no triumph or glorying over any body, and 
cotisequently no conceit of one's own superiority. 
So that there may be, ^nd often is, both contempt 
without laughter, and laughter without contempt. 

Besides, where wit ^ really pointed, which con- 
sdtutes ridicule, that it is not from what gives the 
conceit of our own eminence by comparison, but 
purely firom the odd assemblage of ideas, that the 
laughter springs, is evident from this, that if yo4 
make but a trifling alteration on the expi'ession, so 



*mA 



* Hitdibnis^ Part I. Canto i. 
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as to destroy the wit (which often tuhis on a veiy 
little circvimstance), without altering the real im- 
port of the sentence, (a thing not only possible but 
easy) vyou will produce the same opinion, and 
the same contempt ; and consequently will give the 
same subject of triumph, yet without the least ten- 
dency to laugh : and conversely, in reading a well 
written satire, a man may be much diverted by the 
wit, whose judgmefnt is not convinced by the ridi- 
cule or insinuated argument, and whose former es- 
teem of the object is not in the least impaired. In- 
deed, men's telling their own blunders, even blun- 
* ders recently committed, and laughing at them, a 
thing not uncommon in very risible dispositions, is 
utteriy inexplicable on Hobbes's system. For, to 
consider the thing only with regard to the laugher 
himself, there is to him no subject of glorying, that 
is nbt counterbalanced by an equal subject of humi- 
liation, (he being both the person laughing, and the 
person laughed at) and these two subjects must de- 
stroy one another. With regard to others, he ap- 
pears solely under the notion of inferiority, as the 
person triumphed over. Indeed, as in ridicule, 
agreeably to the doctrine here propounded, there is 
always some degree, oftfen but a very slight degree 
of contempt ; it is not every character, I acknow- 
ledge, that is fond of presenting to others such sub* 
jects of mirth. Wherever one shews a prcmeness 
to it^ it is demonstrable that on that person sodality 
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and the love of laughter have much greater influ- 
ence, than vanity or self-conceit : since, for the sake 
of sharing with others in the joyous entertainment, 
he can submit to the mortifying circumstance of 
being the subject This, however, is in effect no. 
more than enjoying the sweet which predominates, 
notwithstanding a little of the bitter with which it 
is mingled. The laugh in this case is so far from* 
being expressive of the passion, that it is produced 
in spite of the passion, which operates against it, and. 
if strong enough, would effectually restrain it. 

But it is impossible that there could be any en- 
joyment to him on the other hypothesis, which 
makes the laughter merely the expression of a tri- 
umph, occasioned by the sudden display of one'el 
own comparative excellence, a triumph in which the 
person derided could not partake. In this case, on 
the contrary, be must undoubtedly sustain the part 
of the weeper, (according to the account which the 
same author hath given of that opposite passion *^ 
as he calls it) and *^ suddenly fall out witl^ himself, 
** on the sudden conception of defect." To sup- 
pose that a person in laughing enjoys the contempt 
of himself as a matter of exvdtation over his own in« 
firmity, is of a piece with. Cowley's description of 
envy exaggerated to absurdity, wherein she is said 

To enyy at the praise herself had won f • 



«»w^ 



" Hobbcs's Hum. Nat. Chap. IX. $ 14, 
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fa the sairiie Way, a mfeer m^y be md to grudge the 
monty that himself hath got, oi^ a glutton the res- 
pasts i ibr the Ii^ of praise as much terminates in 
BfMj as Bvzxkt or gluttony. It is 'a strange sort of 
iii6ory which makes the frustration 6f a passion, ai^d 
llie gratification, the ^ame thing. 

Ab to the remark^ that wit is not the only cause 
of this emotioA) that men laugh at indecencies and 
tti&chances ; nothing is more certain. A well-dres- 
sed man falling into the kennel, will raise in the 
^ctaiS6r^ a peal of laughter. But this confirms^ 
mstedd of we^^c^ning, thie doctrine here laid down. 
.» Tfhe genuine object is always things grouped to- 
getfief, in which thei*e is some striking unsuitable- 
Ae$& Thisj effect is much the same, whether the 
liaAg^ themselves are presented to the senses by ex- 
isemal accident^ or the ideas of them are presented 
to the imagination by wit and humour ; though it isf 
6aly with the latter that the subject of eloquence is' 
concerned. 

In regard to Hobbes^s system, I shall only remark 
further^ that, accordiiig to it, a very risible man, 
and a vety self-conceited supercilious man, should 
imply Ae s<tme xharacter, yet, in fact, perhaps no 
two characters more rarely iheet in the same per- 
son. Pride, and contempt, its usual attendant, con* 
^dered in themselves, ate unpleasant passions, and 
tend to make men fastidious, always finding ground 
to be dissatisfied with their situaticxi and their com- 
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patiy. Accordingly^ those who are most addicted 
to these passions, are not generally the happiest of 
mortals. It is only when the last of these hath got- 
ten for an alloy, a considerable share of sensibility 
in regard to wit and humour, which serves both to 
mod^ate and to sweeten the passion, that it can be 
termed in any degree sociable or agreeable. It hath 
been often remarked of very proud persons, that 
they disdain to laugh, as thinking that it derogates 
from their dignity, and levels them too much with 
the common herd. The merriest people; on the 
contrary, are the least suspected of being haughty 
and contemptuous people. The company of the for« 
mer is generally as much courted as that 6f the lat- 
ter is shunned. To refer ourselv^ to such uniVear* 
sal obsenrations, is to appeal td th^ ' common sen^ 
of mankind. How admirably is the height of prido 
and arrogance touched in the character which Caesar 
gives of Cassius ! i 



-He loves no plays 



As thou doety Anthoiiy ; he heart ilo nuai^ 
Seldom he smilesy and smiles in such a sortf 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit^ 
That could he mov'd to smile at any thing *. 

I should not have been so particular in the refuta-' 
tion of the English philosopher's system in regard 
to laughter, had I not considered a careiul discus^ 

VOL. I, F 



* Shakespeare's Juliut Cieskr. 
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don of this question, as one of the best means of jdeve* 
doping some of the radical principles of this inquiry. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the relation which eloqicence bears to logic and 

to grammar. 

In contemplating a human creature, the most natu- 
ral division of the subject is the common division 
into soul and body, or into the living principle of 
perception and of action, and that system of mate* 
rial organs, by which the other receives information 
from without, and is enabled to exert its powers, 
both for its own benefit and for that of the q)ecies. 
Analogous to this^ there are two things in every dis^ 
course which principally claim oui" attention, the 
sense and the expression ; or in other words, the 
thought, and the symbol by which it is communicate 
td. These may be said to constitute the soul and 
the body of an oration, or indeed, of whatever is 
signified to another by language. For, 2^ in man, 
each of these constituent parts hath its distinctive at- 
tributes, and 51s t^ie perfection of the l^itter consist., 
eth in its fitness for serving the purposes of the for- 
mer, so it is precisely with those two essential part$ 
of every speech, the sense and the eixpressipn. Now 
it is by the sense that rhetoric holds of logic, and \>y 
the expression. that §he hoWs pf granun^^ 
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The sole and ultimate end of logic, is the evic- 
tion of trudi«; one important end of eloquence, 
though, as appears from the first chapter, neither the 
sole, nor alui^ys the ultimate, is the conviction of 
the hearers. Pure logic regards only the subject, 
ivhich is examined solely for the sake of informa« 
lion. Truth, as such, is the proper aim of the ex- 
aminer. Eloquence not only considers the subject, 
but also the speaker and the hearers, and both the 
subject and the speaker for the sake of the hearers, 
or nther for the sake of the effect intended to be 
produced in them. Now to convince the hearers, 
is always either proposed by the orator as his end 
in addressing them, or supposed to accompany the 
accomplishment of his end. Of the five sorts of 
discourses above mentioned, there are only twi^ 
wherein convicdon is the avowed purpose. One is 
that addressed to the understanding, in which the 
speaker proposeth to prove some position disbeliev- 
ed or doubted by the hearers ; the other is that 
which Is calculated to influence the will, and per- 
suade to a certain conduct ; for it is by convincing 
the judgment, that he proposeth to mterest the pasi- 
sions, and fix the resolution. As to the three other 
kinds of discourses enumerated, which address the 
imderstanding, the imagination, and the passions ; 
conviction, though not the end, ought ever to ac- 
co|npany the accomplishment of the end. It is never 
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ibrmally proposed as an end where there are not 
supposed to be previous doubts or errors to con* 
quer. But when due attention is not paid: to it, by 
a proper management of the subject, doubts, dishes 
lief, and mistake will be raised by the discourse it»> 
self, where there were none before, and these will 
not foil to obstruct the speaker's end, whatever it 
be. In explanatory discourses, which are of all 
kinds the simplest, there is a certain precision of 
manner which ought to pervade the whole, and 
which, though not in the form of argument, is not 
the less satisfactory, since it carries internal evklence 
along with it. In harangues pathetic or panegyri- 
cal, in order that the hearers may be moved or 
pleased, it is of great consequence to impress them 
with the belief of the reality of the subject. Nay, 
even in those performances where truth,. in regard 
to the Individual facts related, is neither sou^t nor 
expected, as in some sorts of poetry, and in ro- 
mance, truth still is an object to the mind, the ge- 
neral truths regarding character, manners, and in- 
cidents. When these are preserved, the piece 
may justly be denominated true, considered as a 
|)icture of life ; though felse, considered as a narra^ 
live of particular events. And even these untrue 
events must be counterfeits of truth, and bear it3 
image ; for in cases wherein che proposed end caa 
be rendered consistent with unbelief, it cannqt 
be rendered compatible with incredibility. Thus, 
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m order to satisfy the mind, in most cases, truth, 
and m every case, what bears the semblance of 
truth, must be presented to it. This holds equally, 
whatever be the declared aim of the speaker. I 
need scarcely add, that to prove a particular point, 
is often occasionally necessary in every sort of dis- 
course, as a subordinate end conducive to the ad- 
vancement of the principal. If then it is the busi« 
ness of logic to evince the truth ; to convince an 
auditory, which is the province of eloquence, is but 
a particular application of the logician's art. As 
logic therefore forges the arms which eloquence 
teacheth us to wield, we must first have recourse 
to the former, that being made acquainted with the. 
materials of which her weapons and armour are 
severally made, we may know their respective 
stiengtii and tenqier, and when and how each is to 
be used. 

Now, if it he by the sense or soul of the dis- 
course that riietoric holds of logic, or the art of 
thinking and reasoning, it is by the expression or 
body of the discourse, that she holds of grammar, 
or the art of conveying our thoughts, in the words 
of a particular language. The observation of on^ 
analogy naturally suggests another. As the soyl is 
of heavenly extraction, and the body of earthly, so 
the sense of the discourse ought to haye its source 
01 the invariable nature of truth and right i where^ 
88 tho-es^Mression can derive its energy only from 
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the arbitrary conventions of men, sources as unlike, 
or rather as widely diflFerent, as the breath of the 
Abnighty and the dust of the earth* In every re- 
gion of the globe, we may soon discover, that peo- 
ple feel and argue in much the same manner, but 
the speech of one nation is quite unintelligible to 
another. The art of the logician is accordingly, 
in some sense, universal, the art of the grammarian 
is always particular, and local. The rules of argu- 
mentation laid down by Aristotle, in his Analytics, 
are of as much use for the discovery of truth in Bri- 
tain or in China, as they were in Greece ; but Pris- 
cian's rules of inflection and construction, can assist 
us in learning no language but Latin. In propriety 
there cannot be such a thing as an imiversal gram- 
mar, unless there were such a thing as an universal 
language. The term hath sometimes, indeed, been 
applied to a collection of observations on the similar 
analogies that have been discovered in all tongues, 
ancient and modem, known to the authors of such 
collections. I do not mention this liberty in thie 
use of the term with a view to censure it. In the 
implication of technical or learned words, an au* 
tiior hath greater scope, than in the application of 
those which are in more frequent use, and is only 
then thought censurable, when he exposeth him- 
self to be misunderstood. But it is to my pur- 
pose to observe, that as such collections convey th^ 
knowledge of no tongue whatever, the name gram'. 
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moTy \(/iiea applied to theiO) is used in a sense quite 
different from that ^ich it has in the common 
acceptadcm ; perhaps as different^ though the sub^ 
ject be language, as when it is applied to a system 
of geography. 

Now, the grammatical art hath its completion in 
syntax ; the oratorical, as far as the body or ex^ 
pressbn is concerned, in style« Syntax regards only 
the composition of many words into one sentence ; 
style, at the same time that it attends to this, re^ 
gards further, the composition of many sentences 
into one discourse. N02* is this the only difference ) 
the granmiarian, with respect to what the two arts 
have in common, the structure of sentences, re* 
quires only purity ; that is, that the words employ* 
ed belong to the language, and that they be con* 
strued in the manner, and used in the signification, 
which custom hath rendered necessary for convey^ 
mg the sense. The orator requires also beauty and 
strength. The highest aim of the former is the low* 
est aim of the latter } where grammar ends, elo- 
quence begins. 

Thus the grammarian's department bears much 
the same relation to the orator's, which the art of 
the mason bears to that of the architect. There is, 
however, one difference, that well deserves our no- 
tice. As in architecture it is not necessary tiiat he 
who designs should execute his own plans, he may 
be an excellent artist in ttys way, whp would tiandle 



very awkwardly the hammer and the trowel* Bat 
it is alike incumbent on the orator to de^gn and to 
execute. He must, therefore, be master of the 
language he speaks or writes, and must be capable 
of adding to grammatic purity those higher qualities 
pf elocution, which will render his discourse grace- 
ful and energetic. 

So much for the connexion that subsists between 
rhetoric and these parent arte, logic and grammar. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the different sottrccs of EvidencCy and the difi 
Jerent Subjects to 'which they are respectively 
adapted. 

Logical truth consisteth in the conformity of oxu: 
conceptions to their archetypes in the nature of 
things. This conformity is percdved by the mind, 
either immediately on a bare attention to the ideas 
under review, or mediately by a comparison of these 
with o Aer related ideas. Evidence of the former 
kind is called intuitive ; of the latter, deductive. 
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Section L 
Of Inhd&ve Evidence. 

Part L^-^MatJtematical Aaiams. 

Of intuitive evidence there are diflferent sorts. 
One is that which results purely from intellecUoti*. 
Of this kind is the evidence of these propositions, 
* One and four make five. ^ Things equal to the 
' same thing are equal to one another. The whole 
' is greater than a part ;' and, in brief, all axioms 
in arithmetic and geometry. These are, in effect, 
but so many different expositions of our own gene- 
' ral notions, taken in different views. Some of them 
are no other than definitions, or equivalent to defi- 
nidons. To say^ * One and four make Jive j is pre- 



* I have bere adopted the term intellectum rather than perctpHw^ 
because, though not lo usual, it is both more apposite and less equi- 
▼ocaL Pereeftitm is employed alike to denote every immediate object 
ef thonghty or whatever ts apprehended by the mind, our sensationt 
ihemselvety and those qualities in body, suggested by our sensations^ 
the ideas of these upon reflection, whether remembered or imagined^ 
together with those called general notions, or abstract ideas* It is only 
(he last of these kinds which are considered as peculiarly the object gC 
the understanding, and which, therefore, require to be distioguished 
by a peculiar name. Obscurity arising from an uncommon word ia 
easily surmounted, whereas ambiguity, by misleading us, ere we arfe 
aware^ ooofoimdi our notion of the subjoct altogether. 
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cisely the same as to say, * We give the iiame^we 

* to one added to four.' In fact, they are all, in 
some respect, reducible to this axiom, * Whatever 

• is, is/ I do not say they are deduced from it, 
for they have in like manner that original and in- 
trinsic evidence, which makes them, as soon as the 
terms are understood, to be perceived intuitively. 
And if they are not thus perceived, no deduction 
of reason will €;yer confer on them any additional 
evidence. Nay, in point of time, the discovery of 
the less general truths has the priority, not from 
their superior evidence, but solely from this consi* 
deration, that the less general are sooner objects of 
perception to us, the natural progress of the mind 
in the acquisition of its ideas, being from particular 
things to universal notions, and not inversely. But 
I afErm, that, though not deduced from that axiom, 
they may be considered as particular exemplifica* 
tions of it, and coincident with it, inasmuch as they 
are all implied in this, that the properties of our 
clear and adequate ideas can be no other than what 
the mind clearly perceives them to be. 

But, in order to prevent mistakes, it will be ne- 
cessary farther to illustrate this subject. It might 
be thought, that if axioms were propositions per- 
fectly identical, it would be impossible to advance a 
8tep, by their means, beyond the simple ideas first 
perceived by the mind. And it must be owned, if 
tl^e predicate of the proposition were nptfaing but a 
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repeddon of the subject, under the same aspect, and 
in the same or synonymous terms, no conceivable 
advantage could be made of it for the furtherance 
of knowledge. Of such propositions as these, for 
instance, * Seven are seven,* * eight are eight,' and 
f ten added to eleven, are equal to ten added to 
' eleven,' it is manifest, that we could never avail 
ourselves for the improvement of science. Nor 
does the change of the name make any alteration in 
point of utility. The proposidons * Twelve are a 

* dozen,' ^ twenty are a score,' unless considered aa 
ezplicadons of the words dozen and score^ are 
equally insignificant with the former. But when 
the thing, diough in effect coinciding, is considered 
under a different aspect ; when what is single in 
the subject, is divided in the predicate, and con- 
versely ; or when what is a whole in the one, is re- 
garded as a part of something else in the other ; 
such proposidons lead to the discovery of innume- 
rable, and apparently remote relations. One ad- 
ded to four may be accounted no other than a defi««> 
nidon of the word Jwe^ as was remarked above* 
But when I say, ^ Two added to three are equal to 

* five,* . I advance a truth, which, though equally 
clear, is quite distinct from the preceding. Thus, 
if one ^ould affirm, * Twice fifteen make thirty,' 
and again, ^ Thirteen added to seventeen make 
^ thirty,' no body would pretend that he had re- 
j»eated the same proposition in other words. The 
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casesare entirely similar. In both^ tKe same thang 
is predioited of ideas which, taken severally, are 
different. From* these again result other equations, 
as, ^ One added to four are equal to two added to 

* three,' and * twice fifteen are equal to thirteen 

* added to seventeen.* 

Now it is by the aid of such simple and elemen- 
tary principles, that the arithmetician suid the alge- 
braist proceed to the most astonishing discoveries. 
Nor are the operations of the geometrician essen- 
tially different. By a very few steps you are made- 
to perceive the equality, or rather the coindd^Ke 
of the sum of the two angles, formed by one 
^raight line falling on another, with two r%ht an- 
^es« By a process equally plain, you are brought 
to discover, first, that if one side of a triangle be 
produced, the external angle will be equal to both 
the internal and oppodte angles, and then, that all 
die angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
So much for the nature and use of the first kind of 
intuitive evidence, resulting from pure intellection. 

Part XL — Consciousness. 

The next kind is that which arisedi from cm-* 
$€ioumess. Hence every man derives the p^ect 
assurance that he hath of his own existence. Nor 
is he only in this way assured that he exists, but 
that he thinks, that he feels, that he sees, that h^ 
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hears, and the fike. Hence his absolute certainty 
in regard to the reality of his sensations and pafr- 
fiions, and of every thing whose essence conasts in 
being perceived. Nor does this kind of inttdtioa 
fegard only the truth of the original feelings or im» 
pressions, but also many of the judgments that arc 
farmed by the mind, on comparing these one ^mA. 
another. Thus the judgments we daily and hou]> 
ly form, concerning resemblances or disparities in 
visible objects, or size in things tangible, where the 
odds is considerable, darker or lighter tints in co- 
lours, stronger or weaker tastes or smells, are all 
self-evident, and discoverable at once. It is from 
the same principle, that in regard to ourselves we 
judge in&llibly concerning the feelings, whether 
pleasSmt or painful, which we derive from what are 
tailed the internal senses, and pronounce conciHii^ 
ing beauty or deformity, harmony or discord, the ele- 
gant or the ridiculous. The difference between this 
kind of intuition and the former, will appear on the 
slightest reflection. The former concerns only ab- 
stract notions or ideas, particularly in regard to num- 
ber and extension, the objects purely of the under- 
standing ; the latter concerns only the existence of 
the mind itself, and its actual feelings, impression3 
or affections, pleasures or pains, the immediate sub- 
jects of sense, taking that word in the largest acc^ 
tation. The former gives rise to those universal 
truthS) fir$t principles or axioms, wfai^h serve as the 
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foundation of abstract science ; whereas the latter, 
though absolutely essential to the individual, yet as 
it only regards particular perceptions, which re- 
present no distinct genus or species of objects, the 
Judgments resulting thence cannot form any gene- 
ral positions to which a chain of reasoning may be 
fastened, and consequently are not of the nature of 
axioms, though both similar and equal in respect of 
evidence. 

Part Uh— Common Sense. 

The third sort is that which ariseth from what 
hath been termed properly enough, common sense* j 

* The first among the modems who took notice of this principley a» 
one of the genuine springs of our knowledge, was Bui&ery a French 
philosophev of the present century, in a book entitled^ Trait S despre^ 
mitres veritez ; one who, to an uncommon degree of acuteness in 
matters of abstractioni added that solidity of judgment which hath 
pfcveuted in himy what had proved the wreck of many great names 
in philosophy, his understanding becoming the dupe of his ingenuity. 
This doctrine hath lately, in our own country, been set in the clearest 
Ught, and supported by invincible farce of argument, by two very 
4Ue writers in the science of man, Dr Reid, in his Inquiry mto the 
Human Mind^ and Dr Beattie, in his Essay on the JmmutabHiiy ^ 
Truthm I beg leave to remark in this place, that, though for distiqc- 
tlon's sake, I use the term common sense in a more limited signlfica* 
tion than either of the authors last mentioned^ there appears to be no 
real difierence in our sentiments of the thing itself. I am not ignofaot 
that this doctrine has been lately attacked by Dr Priestley in a most 
extraordinary manner, a manner which no man, who has aiiy regard 
lo the name dither of Engfithman or of philoeophery ynSi em desbe 
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as being an original source of knowledge cmnmon 
to all nankind. I own, indeed* that in different 



K» see w»»ta»<>^y in this or any other ocmntry. I have read the per* 
fonnancey but have not been able to diacover the author's sentimentt 
in relation to the principal point in dispute. He says ezpresslyy [£x- 
amiitttipn <^ Dr Reid's Inquiry, &c pw 119.] ** Had these writers," 
McssiearsReid, Beattie, and Oswald, ** assmnrd, as the dements of 
^ their common sense, certain truths which arc so plain, that no man 
" could doubt of them, (without entering into the ground of our as- 
^ sent to them,} their conduct would have been liable to very little 
^ objection." And is not this the very thing which these writen 
have done ? What he means to signify by the parenthesis, ^ (without 
^ entering into the ground of our assent to them,)*' it is not easy to 
guess. By a ground of assent to any proposition, is Commonly un- 
derstood, a reason or argument in support of it. Now, by his own 
hypothesis, there are truths so plain, that no man can doubt of them* 
If so, what ground of assent beyond their own plainness ought we t0 
seek ; what beside this can we ever hope tq find^ or what better rea- 
son needs be given for denominating such truths the dictates of com* 
lAon sense ? If something plainer could be found to serve as evidence 
of any of them, then this plainer truth would be admitted as the first 
principle, and the other would be considered as deduced by reasoning* 
But notwithstanding the mistake in the instance, the general doctrine 
of primary truths would remain unhurt. It seems, however, that 
though their conduct would have been liable to very little, it would 
have been liable to some objection. ^ All that could have been saud 
*^ would have been, that, without any necessity, they had made an 
^ innovation in the received use of a term." I have a better opinton 
of these gentlemen than to imagine, that if the thing which they con* 
tend for be admitted, they will enter into a dispute with any person 
about the name ; though, in my judgment, even as to this* it is not 
they, but he, who is the innovator. He proceeds, ^ For no persoa 
** ever denied, that there are self-evident tri^ths, and that these must 
^ be assumed, as the foundation of all |Our reasoning. I never met 
^ with any person who did not acknowledge this, or heard of an^ 
^ nr^pentative treatii^e that did not go upon the supposition of jt*** 
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pa^BCHia it pfevaSs iii different degrees of strengdi $ 
but Hd fausoan creature haith be^a found c»igi[iaUy 



Hawt a t^ be tli6 ease, I inuld gjiadly know whatt is tke great point 
lie controverts* Is ity \(rlieth^ such self-evident tmths shall be deno- 
mmated princ^les of cononon senses or be distingakhed by some 
Mlier 9fpe&a!doik i Was it ^orth aay man's while to write att octavo 
%f ueiyr 400 pages, for the dtscusaon of such a question as this ? And 
iff as he assures tts^ they have said more than is necessary^ in nroof 
of a truth which he himself thinks indisputable, was it no more than 
tintssaaty in JJhr Priestley to conf^)06e so large a volume, in order to 
cosviace the world that too much had been sidd ahvady on the sub- 
ject ? I do not enter into the examination of his objections to some of 
^ particidar principles produced as primary truths. An attempt of 
this kind wouM be foreign to my purpose ; besides, that the authors 
ke has attacked are better quailed for defending their own doctrine, 
and, no doubt, will do it, if they think there is occasion. I shall <ml5^ 
cnbjoin two remarks on this book. The first is, that the author, 
through the whole, confounds two things totafiy distmct, certain as- 
sociations of ideas, and certain judgi^nts implying belief, whfeh^ 
though in some, are not in all cases ; and, therefore, not. necessarily 
connected with association. And if so, merely to account for the as- 
sociation, is in no case to account for the belief with which it is at* 
tended. Nay, admitting his plea» [page 86.] that, by the principle 
«f association, not only the ideas, but the concomitant belief may bt 
accounted for, even this does not invalidate the doctrine he impugns* 
For, kt it be observed, that it is one thing to assign a cause which, 
from the mech^mism of our nature, has given rise to a particular tenet 
«r belief, and another thing to produce a* reason by which the nnder- 
ttandisg has been convinced. New, unless thb be done as to th# 
principles in question, they must be considered as primary truths in 
Rspect of the understanding, which never deduced them firom other 
troths, and which is under a necessity, in all her moral reasonings, of 
liMmding upon them. In fact, to give any other account of our con- 
viction of them, is to confirm, instead of confuting the doctrine, that 
in all argumentation they must be regarded as primary truths, or truths 
irhiph nnfion oever infuinred, through any medium, from ether trtttlu 
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dnd totally destitute of it, who is not accounted a 
monster in his kind ; for such, doubtless, are aB 
iSiots and changelings. By madness, a disease 
which makes terrible havoc on the faculties of the 
mind, it may be in a great measure, but is never 
entirely lost.' 

It is purely hence that we derive our assurance of 
such truths as these : * Whatever has a beginning 

* has a cause/ — ^ When there is in the eflfect a ma- 
^ nifest adjustment of the several parts to a certain 

* end, there is intelligence in the cause.' — ^ The 

* course of nature will be the same to-morrow that 
^ h is to-day ; or, the futiure will restoible the past.' 

* There is such a thing as body j or, there are ma- 



previously perceived* My second remark Is^ that though this exami- 
ner has, firom Dr Reidy given ut a catalogue of first principles^ ^rhich 
he deems imwordiy of the honourable place assigned them, he has no« 
where thought pi^oper to give us a list of those self-evident truths 
whichy by his own account, and in his own express words, ** must 
" be assumed as the foundation of all our reasoning." How much 
light might have been thrown upon the subject by the contrast ? Per- 
haps we sh«ulid have been enabled, on the comparison, to discover 
some distinctive characters in his genuine axioms, which would have 
preserved us from the danger of confounding them with their spurious 
ones. Nothing is more evident than that, in whatever regards matter 
of fact» the mathematical axioms will not answer. These are. purely 
fitted for evolving the abstract relations of quantity. This he in eif- 
fect owns himself, [page 89.] It would have been obliging, then, and 
would have greatly contributed to shorten the controversy, if he had 
given us, at least, a specimen of those self-evident principles! which, 
in his estimation, are the non flus ultra of moral reasoning. 

VOU I. G 



^ teiiai 8ubst2Ace$ iadepeadeao^ of the miad's ockOr 
» cepdons/---^ Tbere are odier intelligent beings in 
* the universe beside me.'-— ^ The clear rqpresemsu- 
.^ tion$ of my memory, in regard to past events, are 
^ indubitably true.'-*— Hiese, and a great many more 
of the same kind, it is impossible for any man by rea^ 
-sonuig toevinoe, asnughteasily besfaoiim, were tliisa 
j^roper place for the discussion, ikad it is equally im^ 
^^o^sible, without a foil convicdon of them, to advance 
^ #Bg)e step in the acquisition ^f knowledge, e^}e- 
fH^iy in iiU thatrc^gards maokind, life, and conduct. 
I am sensible diat some of these, to men not ao- 
fustemed to iaquiries of this kind, will appear ^ 
jBrst npt to be primary principles, but conclusions 
from other principles ; and some of them will be 
thought to coincide with the other kinds of intuition 
iibove mendc»aed* Thus the first, ^ Whatever hath 
'^ a be^onmg hath a cause,' may be thought to stand 
on the same footing with madiemadcal axioms. I 
acknowledge, that in point of evidence they are 
' equal, and it is dXke hnpossS^le in dtber case foit a 
iratibnal creature to withhold his assent. Neverthe- 
less, there is a diffiarenee in kind« All the axioms 
in malhemadcs are but the enunciations of ceitain 
properties in our ^d>stract notions, distinctly per- 
ceived by the mind, but have no relation to aay 
thing without themselves, and can nev^ be made 
die foundation of any conclusion omibeming actual 
existence ; whereas, in the axiom last specified^ 
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iooi the etistenee of one dung we intoi^Tely con- 
dudeithe existence of anodier* This propositiiin^ 
kowerer, .so &r differs, in my appitshension, from 
others of die same ot&er^ that [ camiot avoid con* 
adeimg die opposite assertion as not only false, but 
contradictory ; but I do not pretend to explain the 
ground of dis diferenoe. 

The £uth we give to oKmory may be thought, 
sn a supexddal view, to be resdvable into c<m- 
sdonsness, as well as that we give to the immediate 
k&iireGaaons of sense. But on a litde attention one 
fliay easily perceive the difference. To believe the 
rqp(»t of our senses doth, indeed commonly imply, 
to belefe the existence of certain external and cor* 
poreai objects, which give rise to our particular sen*^ 
sadoiis. This, I acknowledge, is a principle which 
4tidk not spring from consciousness, (for con8dou$« 
iiess Ottuiot extsnd beyond sensation) but from 
common sense, as well as the assurance we have in 
die Tep^rt d memory. But this was not intended 
to be included under the second branch of intuitive 
evidence. By that firm belief in sense, which I 
diepe resolved into consciousness, I meant no more 
than to say,.I am certain that I see, and feel, and 
d&ik, what I actually see, and feel, and think. 
As in dus I pronounce only concerning my 
€wn preident feelings, whose essence consists in 
being feh, and of which I am at present conscious, 
my c<mviction is redu(S>le to this axiom, or coined- 
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dent with it, ^ It is impos^ble for a thing to be and 

* not to be at the same time.' Now when I say;-^ 
I trust entirely to the clear report of my memory, I 
mean a good deal more thah, ^ I am certain that 
^ my memory gives such a report, or represents 

* things in such a manner,* for this conviction I 
have indeed from consciousness, but I mean, ^ I am 
^ certain that things happened heretofore at suchv a 

* time, in the precise manner in which I now re- 

* member that they then happened/ Thus there, is 
a reference in the ideas of memory to former sen-* 
sible impressions, to which there is nothing analo- 
gous in sensation. At the same time, it is evident, 
that remetnbrance i^ not always accompanied with' 
this full conviction. To diescribe, in words, the 
difference between those lively signatures of H&eiho-' 
ry, which command an unlimited assent, and those 
iainter traces which raise opinion only, or eveit 
doubt,- is perhaps impracticable ; but no man standi 
in need of such assistance to enable him in fact €d 
distinguish them, for the direction of hiis own judg^ 
ment and conduct. Some may imagine, that it iii 
from experience we come to know what faith in 
every case is due to memory. But it will appe^ 
more fully afterwards, that unless we had implicitly 
relied on the distinct and vivid informatiot^ of that 
faculty, we could not have moved a step towardir 
the acquisition of experien<ie. It must, howeveiv 
be admitted, that exparienice is of use in assistiiqg 
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t VS<o judge concerning the more languid and con- 
fused suggestions of memory ; or, to speak more 
properly, concerning the reality of those things, of 
which we ourselves are doubtful, whether we re- 
member them or not. 

In regard to the primary truths of this order, it 
may be urged, that it cannot be affirmed of them 
all at least, as it may of the axioms in mathematics, 
or the assurances we have from consciousness, that 
die denial of them implies a manifest contradiction, 
ft is, perhaps, physically possible, that the course of 
nature will be inverted the very next moment ; that 
my memory is no other than a delirium, and my life 
a dream ; that all is mere illusion ; that I am the on- 
ly being in the universe, and that there is no such 
thing as body. Nothing can be juster than the re- 
ply given by Buffier, " It. must be owned," says 
he*, " that to. maintain propositions, the reverse of 
'^ the primary truths of common sense, dodi not 
*f imply a contradiction, it only implies insanity.** 
]Elut if any persdn, on account of this difference in 
the nature of these two classes of axioms, should 
not think the term intuitive so properly applied to 
the. evidence of the last mentioned, let him denomi« 
nateit,if he please, instinctive: I h?ive no objec- 
tion to the term ; ,nor do I. think it derogates in the 
least from the dignity, the certainty, or the impor- * 

m>* M^M^— — ^^— 11 II iiiiii». II Mill  — — ■M^— — ,1,— iM,— ^mne . 
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tance of the trudis tbemsdves. Such Jostincts an 
no other than the ovacles of etemal wisdom* 

For, let it be observed far&er, that zjooiob of 
this last kind ar^ as essential to moral reasoning,^ to 
all deductions concerning life and existence, as those 
of the first kind are to the sciences of arithn^tic 
and geometry. Perhaps it will appear afterwards^ 
that, without the aid oi some of them, these sdences 
themselves would be utterly inaccessibte to|u& Be* 
sides, the nuMliematical axioms can never extendf 
their influence beyond the precincts of abstract 
knowle(%e, in regard to number and extension, or 
assist us in the discovery of any matter of fiaict r 
whereas,, with koowledge of the latter kind, the* 
^hofe conduct and business of human Efe is princU 
paUy and intintately connected* All reasonintg ne- 
cessarily supposes that there are certain principles 
in which we mvist acquiesce, and beycmd whfch we 
cannot go, principles clearly discernible by their 
own light, which can derive no additional evidence 
from any thing besides. On the contrary supposi- 
tion^ the investigation of trudi would be an encfless 
and a fhntles$.task ; we should be eternally pmvinj^, 
whilst notlung could ever be proved j because, by 
the hypothesis, we c<Hikl never ascend to premfe^ 
whicb require no proof. ^ If there be no first 
truths,** says the author lately quoted *, " there can 

.  " 1 1 - ' ' I '  » r ' 
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^ te no second truths^ nor tlurd) nor indeed anj 
« truth at aB.** 

So iHucii for mtmtive evidence, in i&e extensile 

 

meaning which hath here been given to that term, 
a» inelndbg every tlrnig whose evidence resohi 
from the simple contemplatioQ of the ideas or per- 
ceptions which form the proposition under consider 
nJdorty and requires not the interventiott of any 
flitfd idea as a meifitnn of proof. Th», for ordered 
sfte, I have d&tributed into three classes, the troths 
of pufe htteilection^ of conscsousness, and of com* 
man sense. The first may be denommated nteta^ 
physical, the second physical, the thttd mora! ^ all 
cf ihem! nstimJ, or%ihaf, and tmaccomrtaMe. 

Of SeducHoe evidence. 

Paiit X.— Division of the subject into scientific 
and mordty with the principal distinctions 

between them. 

All rational ot deductive evidence is derived 
from oiie or other of these two sources : from the 
iJivarrable properties or relations of general ideas j 
or from the actual, though perhaps, variable cdn- 
nexrbns^ subsisting among things. The former we 
cafl demonstrative, the latter moral. Demonstra:- 
&nr k'hvSk on pure fiitdlection, and consistethiii ' 
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an uninterrupted series of axioms. , That proposi- 
tions formerly demonstrated are taken into the se« 
lies, doth' not in the least invalidate this account ; 
inasmuch as thfse propositions are all resolvable 
into axioms, and are admitted as links in the chain ; 
. .not because necessary, but merely to avoid the use- 
. less prolixity which frequent and tedious repetitions 
of proofs formerly given wpuld pccasioi;!. Moral 
.evidence is founded on the. principles we have from 
consciousness and conunon sense, improved by^ ex« 
perience ; and as it proceeds on this general pre« 
sumption or moral axiom, , that the course of na- 
ture in time to come, will be similar to what it hath 
been hitherto, it decides, in regard to particulars^ 
concerning the future from the past, and concern- 
ing things vmknown^ from things familiar to us. 
The first is solely conv^ant about number and ex- 
tension, and about those other qualities which are 
measurs^ble by these. Such are. duration, velocity, 
and weight. With regard to such qualities as plea- 
sure and pain, virtue and vice, wisdom arid folly, 
beauty and deformity, though they admit degrees, 
yet, as there is.no standard or common measure,\by 
which their difference^ arid proportions can be as- 
certained and expressed in numbers, they can ne- 
yer become tjie subject of demonstrative reasoning. 
Here xhetoric, it niust be ^cknowledged^^ hath little 
to do. .Sinplicity of diction, and precision in ar-. 
rangement, whence xesrilts pcrspjicuity, are, as was 
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pbsenred already *, all the requisites; The proper 
[HX)¥iiice of rh^oric is the second, or moral evi- 
dence ; for to the second bdoiig all decisions con« 
ceming fact, and things ivithput us. 
' But that the nature of moral evidence may be 
better understood, it will not be amiss to remark a 
few of the most eminent differences between this 
and the demonstrative. 

The first difference that occurs is in theu* sub- 
jects. The subject of the one is, as hath been ob- 
served, abstract independent truth, or the unchange* 
able and necessary relations of ideas ; that of the 
other, the real, but often changeable and contingent 
conneadops that subsist among things actually exist- 
ing. Abstract truths, as the properties of quanti« 
Jty, have no respect to time or to place, no depen- 
dence on the volition of any being, or on any cause 
whatever, but are eternally and immutably the 
same. The very reverse of all this generally ob- 
tains with regard to fact. In consequence of what 
has been now advanced, assertions opposite to truths 
of the former kind, are not only false, but absurd. 
, They are not only not true, but it is impossible 
they should be true, whilst the meanings of the 
words (and consequently the ideas compared) re- 
main the same. This doth not hold commonly in 

any other kind of evidence. Take, for instance, of 

 — p^i^^ ■——————»<— ——.1^—.— 
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ifee fersf Mnd^ the fbliowing affirmatms^ ^ 1%e 
^ ciabe 0^ fvm is the lialf of ^feteen/--^^ The 9Cfaaat 
^ of the hypoteflttse h equat fty the siiun cf th^ 

^ squares of the ^des/-^* If equ^ daing^ be taken 
^ frtM^ equal things, iShte retrmhiets mil be equal/ 
Cdttei^ {)f c^>osidosi8, as, ^ The cube of two » 
* mofe than the half of axteen.*— * The square of 
^ the hypotenuse is less than the sum of the squarei 
^ irf Ae sides** — ^ If equal things be taken from 
-* equal thfogs, the remakiders will be unequal,* 
:^^ thairgeable, not only with M&tj^ but wkh ab- 
Airdily, heiSLg klcMiceivable a!nd contradictory^ 
Whereas, to Aese truths whi(^b we acquire by mcK' 
3fal eridence, * Caesar overcame Pompey/ — ^ Th^ 
^ son wiB rise ttMac^rrow/— •* AH men iw^l die/ 
die opposite a»se^ons, though witrue, are easily^ 
ecmcdvabte wkheut changing, in the feast, ^ imP 
pMt of the words, and therefore do ao^ ^m^Iy ar 
contradiction. 

•The second ^ereaee I sha& remark is, that m<v 
]^1 evidence adiUks degrees, demdnstratioff dbth nol:* 
T^ifis is^ a pliaia conseqwHce of the preceding differ 
rence. £ssentml m* necessary truth, the sole o}>- 
jfect rf the latter, is incompatible wiA degree. An^ 
though actuat truth, ot matter of fact, be the uMj 
itiate aim of the former, KH^lihood alone, which » 
suseeptibte of degree, is usuaHy the utmost afttai&-* 
inent. Whatever fe exhibited as demonstration, fe 
either mere illusion, and so no evidence at all^ or 
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aksolitfdf perfeet. Thare is no medium. In mo« 
sat reasfxiiiig we ascend from possibility, by aE m- 
aensiUe gradation, to probability, and thence, in the 
same manner, to the summit c^ moral certainty. Oa 
dus summit, or on any of the steps leacfing to it, the 
cKMicIusion of the argument may rest. Haice the 
result of that is, by way of eminence, dencHninated 
science ; and the evidence itself is termed scientific ; 
the result of this is frequently (not always) intitled 
to no higher denomination than opinion. Now, 
m the mathematical sciences, no mention is ever 
made of (pinions. 

The third difference is, that in the one there never 
^ can be any contrariety of proofs ; in the other, there 
not only may be^ but almost always is. If one de» 
monstradon were ev^r capable of being refuted, it 
could be solely by another (temonstration, tihis being 
the only sort of evidence a^pted to the subject, 
and the oAly sort by winch the former could be 
matched* Buc, to suppose that contrsuries are de* 
monstrable, is to suppose that the same proposition 
is both true and false, whkh is a mamfest c<»icra^ 
diction. Consequently, if there should ever be 
the appearance of demons^^tion' on opposite sidleSf 
Ihac on one side mwt be fallacious and sophis^^ 
tical.^ It is not so with moral evidence, for unless 
in a £bv^ sk^;ular instances, theite is always real, not 
a^arcMl evidence on bo A sides. There are con* 
|2siry expemoce^ contrary preiBumpdons, contnay 
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testimonies, to balance against one another. In 
this case, the probability, upon the whole, is ini die 
proportion which the evidence on the side that pre- 
ponderates bears to its opposite. We usually say, 
indeed, that the evidence lies on such. a side of the 
question, and not on the reverse ; but by this ex- 
pression is only meant the overplus of evidence, on 
comparing both sides. In like manner, when we 
affirm of an event, that it is probable, we say the 
contrary. is only possible, although, when they are 
severally considered, we do not scruple to say ^ This 
is more probable than that ; or. The probabilities on 
one side, outweigh tho^e on the other. 

The fourth and last difference I shall observe 'tis^ 
that sdeiidfic evidence is simple, consisting of only 
c^ne coherent saies, every part of which depends 
on the preceding, and, as it were, suspends the fol- 
lowing : moral evidence is generally t:omplicated, 
bein^ in reality a bundle of independent proofed 
The longest demonstration is but one uniform chain, 
Ae links whereof, taken severally, are not to be re- 
garded as so many arguments, and consequently, 
when thus taken, they conclude nothing ; .but ta- 
ken together, and in their proper order, they fenu 
one argument, which is perfectly cdnclu»ve*v> It is 
true, the same theorem may be demonstrable in dif- 
ferent ways, and by diflferent mediums; but as a 
lungle demonstratioii clearly understood, commands. 
ti^ fulh^st' co&viction> every otiier is superfluous*. 
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After one demonstrative proof, a man may try a se- 
cond; purely as an exercise of ingenuity, or the 
better to assiire himself that he hath not committed 
an. oversight in the first. Thus it may serve to 
warrant the regular procedure of his faculties, but 
not to make an addition to the former proof, or 
supply any deficiency perceived in it. So £ar is it 
from answering this end, that he is no sooner sen« 
able of a defect in an attempt of this nature, than 
the whole is rejected as good for nothing, and 
carrying with it no degree of evidence whatever. 
Iq moral reasoning, on the contrary, there is often 
a combination of many distinct topics of argument, 
noway dependent on one another. Each hath a 
certain portion of evidence belonging to itself, each 
bestows on the conclusion a particular degree of 
likelihood, of all which accumulated, the credibili- 
ty of the fact is compounded. The former may be 
compared to an arch, no part of which can subsist 
independently of the rest. If you make any breach 
in it, you destroy the whole. The latter may be 
compared to a tower, the height whereof is but the 
aggregate of the heights of the several parts rearedf 
•above one another, and so may be gradually dimi« 
nished^ as it was gradually raised. 

So much for the respective natures of scientific 
land of moral evidence, and those characteristical 
^uailides which discriminate them from each other* 
«0a a;suryey .qf tb^ whole, it soeoois ii^dubitable* that 
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if the former is i&fUiitely superior in poi&t of autlKv 
rity, the latter ao less excellg in point of impor* 
tance. Abstract truth, as far as it is the object <^ 
our faculties, is almost entirely confined to quantity^ 
concrete or discrete. The sphere of Danonstrih 
tion is narrow, but within her sphere sheljs a deqx>- 
tic 6over^g^, her sway is uncoatxoidable. Her 
rival, on the csxAtxnj^ hath less power, but widv 
f^pir^. Her forces^ indeed^ are not always irre« 
listible } but the whole wcH'ld is Comprised in bar 
clominioi^. Reality or fact conipreheads the lawi» 
Itnd the works of nature, as weU as die arts and 
the insdkutions of men ; in brief, all the beings 
which fall under the cognizance of the huma« 
Hund, with all their modifications, operations, wA> 
eflfects. By the first, we must acknowledge,, whefli 
applied to things, and combined with the d^ove^ 
ries of the second, our researches into nature in % 
tatain line are facilitated, the imderstaniding is tsGr 
figfatened, and many di the arts, both elegiutf an4 
v$eful, are improved and perfected. Without the 
aid of the second, society must not only sufib*, bttf 
^risb. Human nature itself could not subsi^ 
This organ of knowledge, which extaods its infiui- 
ence to every prednct of philosophy, and govarc^ 
in most, serves also to r^ulate all the ordinary, 
but indispen;s3:>le concernments of life. To these 
jt is admirably adapted, notwithstanding its infe- 
riority in respect of dignity, accuracy, and per* 
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^flcni^* Fear k h pandpally to the acquisidgag 
|MX>cured by experience, that we owe the use of lao^ 
gnage, and the kziowledge of ahno$t every thiiq^ 
that makes the soul of a man differ from that of a 
aev-bom infmt. On the other hand, there is no 
deifiot so 2A>soIute, as not to be liable to a check oa 
aone ade or other, and that the prerogatives of da- 
monstration are not so very considecable, as on a 
cursory view one is apt to imagine ; that this, as 
weU as esrery other operation of the intellect, must 
partake in the weakness incident to all our ment^ 
£iCttlties, and insq)arable from our nature, I shall 
a&erwaids take an opportunity particularly to evince- 

Pa&t IL— 2%e nature and origin <f En^perience^ 

I SHOULD now consider the principal tribes com- 
prehe^ded under the general name of moral evi- 
^lence ; but, that every difficulty may be removed, 
which might retard our progress in the proposed dis* 
mission, it will be necessary, in the first place, to 
explore more accurately those sources in our na- 
ture, which give being to experience, and conse- 
quently to all those attainments, moral and intellec- 
tual, that are derived from it. These sources are 
two, sense and memory* The aenses, both e^dcr- 
nsA and internal, are the original inlets of percep* 
tion. They inform the mind of the &cts, which in 
thi^ present instant, are j^tuated within the sphere of 
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thdr activity, and no sooner discharge their office 
in any particular instance, than the articles of in- 
formation exhibited by them, are devolved on the 
memory. Remembrance instantly succeeds sensa- 
tion, insomuch that the memory becomes the sole 
repository of the knowledge received from sense ; 
knowledge which, without diis repoatory, would be 
as instantaneously lost as it is gotten, and could be 
of np service to the mind. Our sensations would 
be no better than the fleeting pictures of a moving 
object on a camera obscura, which leave not the 
least vestige behind them. Memory therefore is the 
only original voucher extant, of those past realities 
for which we had once the evidence of sense. Her 
ideas are, as it w'ere, the prints that have been 1^ 
by sensible impressions. But from these two facul- 
ties, considered in themselves, there results to* us the 
knowledge only of individual facts, and only of such 
facts as either heretofore have come, or at present 
do come imder the notice of our senses. 

Now, in order to render this knowledge useful 
to us, in discovering the nature of things, and in 
regulating our conduct, a further process of the 
mind is necessary, which deserves to be carefully 
attended to, and may be thus illustrated. I have 
observed a stone fall to the ground, when nothing 
intervened to impede its motion. This single fact 
produces little or no effect on the mind beyond a 
bare remembrance. At another tfme, I observe tlie 
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fell of a tile, at another of an apple, and so of al- 
most every kind.of body in the like situation. Thus 
my senses first, and then my memory, fiimish me 
with numerous examples, which, though different 
in every other "particular, are similar, in this, that 
they present a body moving downwards, till ob- 
structed either by the ground or by some interve- 
nient obijsct. Hence my first notion of gravitation. 
For, wi&i regard to the similar circumstances of dif- 
ferent facts, as by the repetition such circumstances 
are more de^ly imprinted, the mind acquires a ha« 
bit of retaining them, omitting ^those circumstances 
peculiar to each, wherein their differences consist. 
Hence, if objects of any kind, in a particular man- 
ner circumstanced, are remembered to have beert 
usually, and still more if uniformly, succeeded by 
certain particular consequences, the idea of the for* 
mer, in the supposed circumstance introduced into 
the mind, immediately associates the idea of the lat- 
ter ; and if the object itself, so circumstanced, be 
presented to the senses, the mind instantly antici- 
pates the appearance of the customary consequence. 
This holds also inversely. The retention and asso- 
ciadon, above explained, are called Experience. 
The anticipation is in effect no other than a particu- 
lar conclusion from that experience. Here we may 
remark, by the way, that though memory gives 
birth to experience^ which results from the comp» 

VOL. I. H 
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rison of fkcts remembered, the experience or habi- 
tual association remains, when the individual facts 
on which it is foimded are all forgotten. I know 
from an experience, which excludes all doubt, the 
power of fire in melting silver, and yet niay not be 
able at present to recollect a particular instance in 
which I have seen this eflfect produced, or even in 
which I have had the fact attested by a credible 
witness. 

Some will perhaps object, that the account now 
given makes our experimental reasoning look like a 
sort of mechanism, necessarily resulting from the 
very constitution of the mind. I acknowledge the 
justness of the remark, but do not think that it 
ought to be regarded as an objection. It is plain, 
that our reasoning in this way, if you please to call 
it so, is very early, and precedes all reflection on 
our faculties, and the manner of applying them. 
Those who attend to the progress of human nature 
through its different stages, and through childhood 
in particular, will observe, that children make great 
acquisitions in knowledge from experience, long be- 
fore they attain the use of speech. The beasts also, 
in their sphere, improve by experience, which hath 
in them just the same foimdations of sense and me- 
mory as in us, and hath, besides, a similar influence 
on their actions. It is precisely in the same man[r- 
jier, and with the same success, that you might 
^rain a dog, or accustom a child, to expect food on 
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your calling to him in one tone, of voice, and to 
dread your resentment, when you use another. The 
brutes have evidently the rudiments of this species 
of rationality, which extends as far in them as the 
inunediaie purposes of self-preservation require, and 
which, whether you call it reason or instinct, they 
both acquire and use in the same manner as we do. 
That it reaches no farther in them, seems to arise 
from an original incapacity of classing, and (if I may 
use the expression) generalising their perceptions ; 
an exercbe which to us very quickly becomes &mi- 
liar, and is what chiefly fits us for the use of Ian** 
guage. Indeed, in the extent of this capacity, as 
much, perhaps, as in any thing, lies also the princi- 
pal natural superiority of one man over another. 

But that we may be satisfied, that to this kind of 
reasoning, in its earliest and simplest form, little or 
no reflection is necessary, let it be observed, that it 
is now universally admitted by opticians, that it is 
not purely from sight, but from sight aided by ex- 
perience, that we derive our notions of the distance 
of visible objects from the eye. The sensation, say 
they, is instantaneously followed by a conclusion or 
judgment founded on experience. The point is de- 
toinined from the diflferent phases of the object, 
found in former trials, to be connected with diflFer- 
^t distances, or from the effort tha^ accompanies 
the different conformations we are obliged to give 
tbe organs of sight, in order to obtain a distinct vi- 
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sion of the object. Now, if thijs be the case, asi I 
think hath been sufficiently evinced of late, it is ma^ 
nifest, that this judgment is so truly instantaneous, 
and so perfectly the result of feeling and association, 
ihat the forming of it totally escapes our notice. 
Perhaps in no period of life will you find a person, 
that, on the first mention of it, can be easily per* 
suaded, that he derives this knowledge from expe- 
rience. Every man will be ready to tell you, that 
he needs no other witnesses than his eyes, to satisfy 
him that objects are not in contact with his body^ 
but are at different distances from him as well as 
from one another. So passive is the mind in thi^ 
matter, and so rapid are the transitions which, by 
this ideal attraction, she is impelled to make, that 
she is, in a manner, unconscious of her own opera- 
tions. There is some ground to think, from 4h^ 
eicact analogy which their organs bear to ours, that 
the discovery of distance from the eye is attained by 
brutes in the same manner as by us. / As to this^ 
however, I will not be positive. But though, in this 
way, the mind acquires an early perception of the 
most obvious and necessary truths, without which 
the bodily organs would be of little use ; in mattei^ 
less important, her procedure is much slower, atid 
more -the result of voluntary application ; and as the 
exertion is more deliberate, she is more conscious 
of her own activity, or, at least, remembers it longer. 
it is then only that in conunon style "we honour hei^- 
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q>eratK)n with the name of reasoning ; though there 
IS no essential difference between the two cases, k 
is true^ indeed^ that the conclusions in the first way^ 
by which also in infancy we learn language, are 
commonly more to be regarded as in&llible, than 
diose effect^ in the second* 

Part IIl.-^?^ subtUvisions (^ Mofal Reasonings 

But to return to the proposed distribution of mo^ 
ral evidence* Under it I include these three tribes^ 
experience, analogy, and testimony. To these I 
shall subjoin the consideration of a fourth, totally 
distinct from them all, but which appears to be a 
mixture of the demonstrative and the moral ; or 
rather a particular application of the former, for as* 
tertainii]^ the precise force of the latter. The evi- 
dence I mean is that resulting from calculations coiu 
ceming chances. 

I. — Experience* 

The first of these I have named peculiarly the 
evidence of experience, not with philosophical pro* 
priety, but in compliance with common language, 
and for distinction's sake« Analogical reasoning i^ 
surely reasoning from a more indirect experience. 
Now, as to this first kind, our experience is either 
Wiform or various. In the one case, provided the 
fects on which it is founded be sufficiently nume. 
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1X)US9 the conclusion is said to be mor^Iy certain. 
In the other, the conclusion, built on the greater 
number of instances, is said to be probable, and 
more or less so, according to the proportion which 
the instances on that side bear to those on the op« 
posite. Thus we are perfectly assured, that iron 
thrown into the river will sink, that deal will float ; 
ji)ecause these conclusions are built ^on a full and 
uniform experience. That, in the last week of De- 
cember next, it win snow in any part of Britain spe* 
jcified is perhaps probable ; that is, if, on inquiry car 
recollection, we are satisfied that this hath more fre- 
quentiy happened than the contrary ; that some 'time , 
in that month it will snow is more probable, but not 
certain ; because, though this conclusion be founded 
on experience, that experience is not uniform : 
Lastly, that it will snow some time during winter 
will, I believe, on the same principles, be pronomir 
ced certain. 

It was affirmed, that experience, or the tendency 
of the mind to associate ideas under the notion of 
causes, effects, or adjuncts, is never contracted by 
one example only. This assertion, it may be thought, 
is contradicted by the principle on which physiolo- 
gists commonly proceed, who consider one accurate 
experiment in support ' of a particular doctrine as 
sufficient evidence. The better to explain this phe- 
nomenon, and the farther to illustrate the nature of 
experience, I shall make the following observations. 
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First, wha*eas sense and memory are conversant 
only about individuals, our earliest experiences im- 
ply, or perhaps generate, the notion of a species, 
including dl those individuals which have the most 
obvious and universal resemblance. From Charles,' 
Thomas, William, we ascend to the idea of man ; 
from Britain, France, Spain, to the idea of kingdom. 
As our acquaintance with nature enlarges, we dis- 
cover resemblances, of a striking and important na- 
ture, between one species and another, which na- 
turally begets the notion of a genus. From com- 
paring men with beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles, 
we perceive that they are all alike possessed of life, 
or a principle of sensation and action, and of an or- 
ganised body, and hence acquire the idea of animal ; 
in like manner, from comparing kingdoms with re- 
publics and aristocracies, we obtain the idea of na- 
tion, and thence again rise in the same track to ideas 
still more comprehensive. Further, let it be remem- 
bered, that by experience we not only decide con- 
cerning the future from the past, but concerning 
things uncommon from things familiar, which re- 
semble them. 

Now to apply this observation : A botanist, in 
traversing the fields, lights on a particular plant, 
\\hich appears to be of a species he is not acquainted 
with. The flower, he observes, is monopetalous, 
and the number of flowers it carries is seven. Here 
?ire two facts that occur to his observation j let us 
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consider in what way he will be disposed to argue 
from them. From the first he does not hesitate to 
conclude, not only as probable, but as certaii?,^ that 
this individual, and all of the same species, invariar 
bly produce monopetalous Sowers. From the se- 
cond, he by no means concludes, as either certain 
or even probable, that the flowery which either this 
plant, or others of the same species, carry at once, 
will always be seven. This difference, to a super- 
ficial inquirer, might seem capricious, since there 
appears to be one example, and but one in either 
case, on which the conclusion can be founded. The 
truth is, that it is not from this example only that 
he deduces these inferences. Had he never here- 
tofore taken the smallest notice of any plant, he 
could not have reasoned at all from these remarks. 
The mind recurs instantly frcxn the unknown to all 
the other known species of the same genus, and 
thence to all the known genera of the same order or 
tribe ; and having experienced in the one instance a 
regularity in every species, genus, and tribe, which 
admits no exception ; in the other, a variety as 
boundless as is that of season, soil, and culture j it 
learns hence to mark the difference. 

Again, we may observe, that, on a closer ac- 
quaintance with those objects wherewith we are sur- 
rounded, we come to discover that they are mostly 
of a compound nature, and that not only as con- 
iiuning a complication of those qualities called acci- 
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gure, solidity, which are common ahnost to all mat- 
ter, not only as consisting of different members, 
but as comprehending a mr^tnre of bodies^ ofteii 
very difier^t in their nature and properties^ as air, 
fire, water, earth, salt, oil, spirit, and the like^ 
These, perhaps^ on deeper researches, will be found 
to consist of materials sdll simpler. Moreover, as 
y^re advance in the ^udy of nature, we daily find 
more reasoa to be <;onvinced of her constancy in all 
her operations, that like causes, in like circumstan- 
ces, always produce like effects, and inversely like 
effects always Qow from like causes. The incon* 
stancy whiqh appears at first in 9ome of nature^s 
works, a more improved experience teacheth us to 
account for in this manner. As most of the objects 
we Igiow are of a complex nature,^ on a narrower 
scrutiny we find, that the effects ascribed to them 
ought often solely to be ascribed to one or more of 
the component parts ; that the other parts noway 
contribute to the production ; that, on the contrary, 
they sometimes taid to hinder it. If the parts in 
the composition of similar objects were always in 
equal quantity, their being compounded would make 
no odds ; if the parts, though not equal, bore al- 
ways the same proportion to the whole, this would 
make a differaice ; but such as in many cases might 
be computed* In both respects, however, there is 
an immense variety. Perhaps every indiyidua.1 dif- 
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fers from every other indlridual of the same spedes^ 
both in the quantities and in the proportions of its 
constituent members and component parts. This 
diversity is also found in other things, which, though 
hardly reducible to species, are generally known by 
the same name. The atmosphere in the same place 
at different times, or at the same time in different 
places, differs in density, heat, humidity, and the 
number, quality, and proportion of the vapours or 
particles with which it is loaden. The more, then, 
we become acquainted with elementary natures, the 
more we are ascertained by a general experience of 
the imiformity of their operations. And though 
perhaps it be impossible for us to attain the know- 
ledge of the simplest elements of any body, yet, 
when any thing appears so simple, or rather so ex- 
actly uniform, as that we have observed it invaria- 
bly to produce amilar effects ; on discovering any 
new effect, though but by one experiment, we con- 
clude, from the general experience of the efficient, 
a like constancy in this energy as in the rest. Fire 
consumes wood, melts copper, and hardens clay. 
In these instances it acts uniformly, but not in these 
only. I have always experienced hitherto, that 
whatever of any species is consumed by it once, all 
of the same species it will consume upon trial at any 
time. The like may be said of what is melted, or 
hardened, or otherwise altered by it. If then, for 
th^ first time, I try th^ influence, of fire on any fos^p 
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ml, or other substance, whatever be the eflFect, I 
readily conclude, that fire will always produce a si-' 
milar effect on similar bodies. This conclusion is 
iiot founded on this single instance, but on this in^- 
stance compared with a general experience of the 
regularity of this element in all its operations. 

So much for the first tribe, the evidence of ex- 
perience, on which I have ^larged the more, as it 
18, if not the foundation, at least the criterion of all 
moral reasoning whatever. It is, besides, the prin- 
cipal organ of truth in all the bi*anches of physiolo- 
gy, (I use the word in its largest acceptation,) in- 
cluding natural history, astronomy, geography, me- 
chanics, optics, hydrostatics, meteorology, medi- 
dne, chemistry. Under the general term I also com- 
prehend natural theology and psychology, which, 
in my opinion, have been most unnaturally disjoined 
by philosophers. Spirit, which here comprises only 
the Supreme Being and the human soul, is surely 
as much included under the notion of natural object 
as body is, and is knowable to the philosopher 
purely in the same way, by observation and expe- 
rience. 

n. — Analogy. 

The evidence of analogy, as was hinted above, 
is but a more indirect experience, founded on some 
remote similitude. As things, however, are often 
more easily cpmprehended by the aid of example 
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than by definition, I shsdl in that manner illustrate 
.the difference between experimental evidence and 
analogicaL The circulation of the blood in one 
human body is, I shall suppose, eixperimentally dis- 
covered. Nobody will doubt of this being a suffix- 
cient proof from experience, that the blood circit- 
lates in every human body. Nay, further, when 
we Consider the great similarity which other animal 
bodies bear to the human body, and that both in 
the structure and in the destination of the several 
organs and limbs ; pajticularly when we consider 
the resemblance in the blood itself, and blood ves« 
jsels, and in the fabric and pulsation of the heart and 
arteries, it will appear sufiicient expierimental evi- 
dence of the circulation of the blood in brutes, e^« 
dally in quadrupeds. Yet, in this application, it is 
manifest, that the evidence is weaker, than in the 
former. But should I from the same experiment 
infer the circulaUcxi of the sap in vegetables, this 
woidd be called an argument only from analogy* 
Now, all reasonings from experience are obviously 
.weakened in proportion to the remoteness of the re* 
semblance subsisting between that on which the ar- 
gument is founded, and that concerning which we 
form the conclusion. 

The same thing may be considered in a differ- 
ent way. I have learned from experience, that 
like effects sometimes proceed from objects which 
iaijtly resemble, but »ot near eo frequently as fro© 
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* objects which have a more perfect likeness. By 
this experience I am enabled to determine the de- 
grees of probability from the degrees of similarity, 
m the different cases. . It is presumable that the 
former of these ways has the earliest influence, 
when the mind, unaccustomed to reflection, forms 
but a weak association, and consequently but a 
weak expectation of a similar event from a weak 
resemblance. The latter seems more die result of 
thought, and is better adapted to the ordinary forms 
of reasoning. 

It is albwed, that analogical evidence is at best 
but a feeble support, and is hardly ever honoured 
with the name of proof. Nevertheless, when the 
analogies are numerous, and the subject admits not 
evidence of another kind, it doth not want its effi* 
cacy. It must be owned, however, that it is genei 
rally more successful in silencing objections, than 
in . evincing truth, and on this account may more 
properly be styled the defensive arms of the orator, 
than the offensive. Though it rarely refutes, it fre- 
quently repels refritation, like those weapons which, 
though they cannot kill the enemy, will ward hiu 
Wows*. 



* Dr Butler, in his excellent treatise called The analogy of Religion 
^Uiral and ri^fealesif to tht constitution and course of nature^ hath 
shewn US9 how useful this mode of reasoning may he rendered, hy the 
i^lication he hath so successfully made of ity for refuting the caviU 
•f infidelity. 
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III. — Testimony. 

The third tribe is the evidence of testimony, 
which is either oral or written. This also hath 
been thought by some, bijt unjustly, to be solely 
and originally derived from the same source, expe- 
rience *, The utmost, in regard to this, that can 
be affirmed with truth, is, that the evidence of tes- 
timony is to be considered as strictly logical, no 
farther than human veracity in gena^, or the ve- 
racity of witnesses of such a character, and in such 
circumstances in particular, is supported ; or per- 
haps more properly, hath not been refuted by ex- 
perience. But that testimony, antecedently to ex- 
perience, hath a natural influence on belief, is un- 
deniable. In this it resembles memory ; for though 
the defects and misrepresentations of memory are 
corrected by experience, yet that this faculty hath 
an innate evidence of its own, we know from this ; 
that if we had not previously given an implicit feith 
to memory, we had never been able to acquire ex- 
perience. This will appear from a revisal of its na- 
ture, as explained above. Nay, it must be owned, 
that in what regards single facts, testimony is more 
adequate evidence than any conclusions from expe- 

* I had occ^ftion to inaV:e some reflections on this subject fonnerly. 
See Dissertation on Miracles, Part I. Sect. 1. Tl^ere are several inge- 
ixious observations on thp same subject in Reid's Inquiry, Ch* >!• Sect* 
»3f 
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rience. The immediate conclusions from expe- 
rience are general, and run thus : ^ This is the or- 

* dinary course of naturq^ — ^ Such an event maj 
' reasonably be expected, when all the attendant 

• circumstances are similar/ When we descend 
to particulars, the conclusion necessarily becomes 
weaker, being more indirect. For though all the 
known circumstances be similar, all the actual cir- 
cumstances may not be similar ; nor is it possible 
in any case to be assured, that all the actual cir- 
cumstances are known to us. Accordingly, expe- 

* 

rience is the foundation of philosophy ; which con- 
sists in a collection of general truths, systematically 
digested. On the contrary, the direct conclusion 
from testimony is particular, and runs thus : ^ This 
is the fact in the instance specified.* Testimony, 
therefore, is the foundation of history, which is oc- 
cupied about individuals. Hence we derive our ac« 
quaintance with past ages, as from experience we 
derive all that we can discover of the future.. But 
the former is dignified with the name of knowledge, 
whereas the latter is regarded as matter of conjec- 
ture only. When experience is applied to the dis- 
covery of the truth in a particular incident, we call 
the evidence presumptive j ample testimony is ac-. 
counted a positive proof of the fact. Nay, the 
strongest conviction built merely on the former is 
sometimes overturned by the slightest attack of the 
latter.. Testimony is^ capable of giving us absolute 
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certainty (Mr Hume himself being juSge *) even of 
the most mii^culous fact, of of what is contrary to 
uniform experience. For, perhaps, in no other in- 
stance can experience be applied to individtiat 
events, with so much certainty, as in what relates 
to the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Yet, 
even this evidence, he admits, may not only be 
counterbalanced, but destroyed, by testimony. 

But to return. Testimony is a serious intimation 
from another, of any fact or observation, as being 
what he remembers to have seen or heard or ex- 
perienced. To this, when we have no positive rea- 
sons of mistrust or doubt, we are, by an original 
principle of our nature, (analogous to tjiat which 
compels our fiiith in memory) led to give an unit 
tnited assent. As on memory alone is founded the 
merely personal experience of the individual, so on 
testimony, in concurrence with memory, is founded 
the much more extensive experience, which is not 
originally our own, but derived from others ft By 
the first, I question not, a man might acquire all the 
knowledge necessary for mere animal support, in 
that rudest state of human nature (if ever such a 
state existed) which was without speech, and with- 
out society ; to the last, in conjunction with thte 
other, we are indebted for every thing which dis- 



* Essay of Miracles, p. 2. 

t Dissmation on Miracles^ Part I. StCt. 2. 
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tmguishes the man from the brute, for Iwgus^e, 
arts, and civilization. It bath been observed, that 
from experience we learn to confine our belief i^ 
human testimony within the proper bounds.. H^ce 
we are taught to consider many attwdant circutn- 
stances, which serve either to corroborate or to in* 
validate its evidence. The reputation of the atteo* 
ter, his manner of address, the nature of the fact 
attested, the occa^on of giving the t^esdmoi^y, the 
possible or probable design in givio^ it, the ^po 
sirion of the hearers to whdm it WJ|9. giyei^, and se** 
veral other circumstances, have all considerable mr 
fluence in fixing the degree of credibility. But of 
these I shall have occasion to tak^ nodce.^erward& 
It deserves likewise to be attended to on this sul>- 
ject, that in a number of concurrent testimonies, (j^ 
casefi wherein there could have been no previous 
concert) there is a probability distinct fro^n that 
which may be termed the sum of the probabilities 
resulting from the testimonies of the witnesses, a 
probability which would remain even though the 
witnesses were of such a character as to merit no 
faith at all. This probability ariseth pur<ely from 
the concurrence itself. That such a concurrence 
should spring from chance, is as one to infinite } 
that is, in other words, morally impossible. If there- 
fore concert be excluded, there remains no other 
cause but the reality of the fact. 

VOL. I. I 
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Now to this species of evidence, testimony, we are 
first immediately indebted for all the branches of 
philology, such as history, civil, ecclesiastic, and li« 
terary ; grammar, languages, jurisprudence, and 
criticism y to which I may add revealed religion, as 
far as it is to be con^dered as a subject of hiBtori** 
<ral and critical inquiry, and so discoverable by na- 
tural means : and secondly, to the Same source we 
owe, as was hinted aboye, a great part of that Kght 
which is commonly known imder the name of ex- 
perience, but which is, in fact, not founded on our 
own personal observations, or the notices originally 
given by our own senses, but on the attested expe- 
riences and observations of others. So that as hence 
we derive entirely our knowledge of the actions and 
productions of men, especially in other regions, and 
in former ages ; hence also we derive, in a much 
greater measure than is commonly imagined, our 
acquaintance with Nature and her works.— —Logic, 
rhetoric, ethics, economics, and politics, are proper- 
ly branches of pneumatology, though very closely 
connected with the philological studies above enu- 
merated. 

IV. — Calculations of chances. 

The last kind of evidence I proposed to con- 
sider, was that resulting from calculations of chances. 
Chance is riot commonly understood either in phi- 
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ioso|Juc or m vulgar language to imply the exclu- 
fdon of a cause, but our ignorance of the cause* It 
is often employed to denote a bare possibility of ah 
eye^t) when nothing is known either to produce or 
to hinder it. But in this meaning it can never be 
made the subject of calculation. It then only afp 
fcflrds scope to the calculator, when a cause is known 
for the production of an effect, and when that efr 
feet must necessarily be att^ided with this or that or 
the other circumstance ; but no cause is known to 
determine us to regard one particular circumstance, 
in preference to the rest, as that which shall ac- 
company the supposed effect. The effect is then 
considered as necessary, but the circumstance as 
only casual or contingent. When a die is thrown 
out of tke hand, we know that its gravity will make 
it i^i ; we know also, that this, together with i(^ 
cubical figure, will make it lie so, when intercepted 
by the table, as to have one side facing upwards. 
Thus fer we proceed on the certain principles of a 
uniform experience ; but there is no principle which 
can lead me to conclude, that one side rather than 
another will be turned up. I know that this circum- 
stance is not without a cause ; but is, on the con- 
trary, as really effected by the previous tossing which 
it receives in the hand or in the box, as its fall and 
the manner of its lying are by its gravity and fi- 
gure. But the various turns or motions given it, in 
this manner^ do iqevitably escape my notice ; and sp^ 
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are held for nothing. I say, therefo/e, that the chanc^^ 
is equal for every one of the six adesu Now, if fiw 
of these were marked with the same figure, suppose 
a dagger [t], and only one with an assterisk [*i 
I should, in that case, say, there were five chances 
that the die would turn up the dagger, for onethut 
it would turn up the asterisk. For the tursui^ up 
each of the six sides being equally possible, there ^x^ 
five cases in which the dagg^, and only ofte ift 
which the asterisk, would be uppermost. . 

This differs from experience, inasmuch as I reck* 
on the probability here, not from numbering zs^ 
compjuring die events, after repeated trials, hut with^ 
out any trial, from balancing the pos^biiitiesron both 
sides. But though diflFerent from experience, it is 
.so similar, that we cannot wonder ths^tit should 
produce a similar effect upon the mind. These dif- 
ferent positions being considered as equal, if any of 
five shall produce one effect, and but the sixth ano- 
ther, the mind weighing the different events, rest- 
eth in an expectation of that in which the great- 
er number of chs^ices concur ; but still accom^- 
nied with a degree of hiesitancy, which af^^ears pro- 
portioned to the number of chances on the oppo- 
site side. It is much after the same manner that 
the mind, on comparing its own experience when 
five instances favour one side, to one that favours 
the contrary, determines the greater credibility of 
the former. Hence in all complicated cases, the 
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tf&j d^ree of probability may be arithmedcally as* 
certamed. That two dice marked in the common 
^Y wSl turn up seven, is thrice as probable as that 
they will turn up eleven, and six times as probable 
IkS that they will turn up twelve*. The degree 
€^ probability is here determined demonstratively. 
It is indeed true, that such mathematical calcula- 
tions may be founded on experience, as well as up- 
on chances. Examples of this we have in the com- 
putations that have been made of the value of an^^ 
fittities^ msurances, and several other commercisd 
^cles. In such cases, a great number of' instances 
h necessary, die greatest exactness in collecting 
them on each side, and due care that there be 
fio dbcoverable peculiarity in any of them, which 
would render them unfit for supporting a general 
conclusion. 

Part IV. — The superiority of scientific evidence 

re'CJtafnined. 

After tfie enumeration made in the first part of 



* Call one die A» the other B. 


The chances for 7 are 


A 1. B 6. 


A 4. B 3. 


A 2. B 5. 


A 5. B 2. 


AS. B4. 


A 6. B 1. 



The chances for eleven are 

A 6. B 5. 

A 5. B 6. 
The only chance for 13 is A 6. B. 6. The Ist is to the Sd^ as 6 to 2 ; 
to the sdf «i « <o 1. 
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this section, of the principal differences between 
scientific evidejice and moral, I signified my inten- 
tion of resuming the subject afi:erwards, as far at 
least as might be necessary to shew, that the prero- 
gatives of demonstration are not so considerable, as 
on a cursory view one is apt to imagine. It will be 
proper now to execute this intention. I could not 
attempt it sooner, as the right apprehension of what 
is to be advanced, will depend on a just conception 
of those things which have lately beea explained. 
In the comparison referred to, I contrasted the two 
sorts of evidence, as they are in themselves, with- 
out considering the influence which the necessary 
application of our faculties in using both, has, and 
ought to have, on the effect. The observations then 
made in that abstracted view of the subject, appear 
to be well founded. But that view, I acknowledge, 
doth not comprehend the whole with which we are 
concerned. 

It was observed of memory, that as it instantly 
succeeds sensation, it is the repository of all the 
stores fi-om which our experience is collected, and 
that without an iihplicit faith in the clear represei- 
tations of that faculty, we could not advance a step 
in the acquisition of experimental knowledge. Yet 
we know that memory is not infallible j nor can we 
pretend, that in any case there is not a physical pos- 
sibility of her making a false report. Here, it may 
be said, is an irremediable imbecility in the vejy 
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foundation of moral reasoning. But is it less so in 
demonstrative reasoning ? This point deserves a care- 
ful examination. 

It was remarked concerning the latter, that it is 
a proof consisting of an uninterrupted series of 
asdoms. The truth of each is intuitively perceived 
as we proceed. But this process is of necessity 
gradual, and these axioms are all brought in suc- 
cession. It must then be solely by the aid of me- 
mory, that they are capable of producing conviction 
in the mind. Nor by this do I mean to affirm, 
that we can remember the preceding steps, with 
their coni^exions, so as to have them all present to 
our view at one instant } for then we should, 
in that instant, perceive the whole intuitive- 
ly. Our remembrance, on the contrary, amounts 
to no more than this, that the perception of the 
truth of the axiom to which we are advanced in 
the proof, is accompanied with a strong impression 
on the memory, of the satisfaction that the mind re- 
ceived from the justness and regularity of what pre- 
ceded* And in this we are under a necessity of 
acquiescing ; for the tmderstanding is no more ca- 
pable of contemplating and perceiving at once, the 
truth of all the propositions in the series, than the 
tongue is capable of uttering them at once. Be- 
fore we make great progress in geometry, we 
come to demonstration^, wherdn there is a reference 
to preceding demonstrations ; and in these perhaps 
to others that preceded them. The bare reflection. 
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diat as to these we once were satisfied, is accounted 
by every learner, and teacher too, as sufficient. 
And if it were not so, no advancement at all could 
be made in this science. Yet, here again, the 
whole evidence is reduced to the testimony of me- 
mory. It may be said that, along with the remem- 
brance now mentioned, there is often in the mind, 
a conscious power of recollecting the several steps, 
whenever it pleases ; but the power of recollecting 
them severally and successively, and the actual in- 
stentaneoXis recollection of the whole, are widely 
diflPerent. Now what is the consequence of this 
induction ? It is plainly this, that, in spite of the 
pride of mathesis, no demonstration whatever can 
•produce, or reasonably ought to prodode, a higher 
degree of certainty, than that which results froin the 
vivid repres€3itations of memory, on which the 
other is obliged to lean. Such is here the natural 
subordination, however rational and purely intellec- 
tual the former may be accounted, however myste- 
rious and inexplicable the latter. For it is mani- 
fest, that without a perfect acquiescence in such 
representations, the mathematician could not ad- 
vance a ^gle step beyond his definitions and 
axioms. Nothing therefore is more certain, how^ 
ever inconceivable it appeared to Dr. Priestfcy, 
than what was ^rmed by Dr. Oswald, that, the 
possiUUty of error attends the most campkie cfe- 
monstratkm. 
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IF from theory we recur to Jact, we shall quidc* 
ly find, that those most deeply versed in this sort 
of reasoning, are conscious of the justness of the 
I'emark now made. A geometrician, I shall sup 
pose, discovers a new theorem, which, having 
made a diagram for the purpose, he atten^yts to dc- 
nK)nstrate, and succeeds in the attempt. The 
figure he hath constructed is very complex, and 
the . demonstration long. Allow me now to ask, 
Wiil he be so perfectly satisfied on the fkst trial, 
as not to think it of importance to make a second, 
perhaps a third, and a fourth ? Whence arises 
this diffidence ? Purely from the ccmsciousness of 
the fallibility of fads own faculties. But to what 
purpose, it may be said, the reiterations of the at- 
t^npt, since it is impossible for him, by any efforts, 
to shake off* his dependence on the accuracy of his 
•attention, and fidelity of his memory ? Or, what 
can he have more than reiterated testimonies of his 
memory, in support of the truth of its former tes- 
timc^y ? I ackiiowledge, that after a hilndred zU 
tempts he can have no more. But even this is a 
great deal. We learn from experience, that the 
nustakes or oversights committed by the mind in 
one c^)eration, are sometimes, on a review, (Correc- 
ted in a second, or perhaps in a third. Besides, 
the repetition, when no error i^ discovered, enlivens 
the remembrance, and so strengthens the c(Mivic- 
tion. But for diis conviction, it is plain that we 
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led Euclid's Elenients is a Imman composition, 
whether its contents were discoyered and digrated 
into the order in which they afe there disposed, by 
human genius and art, than he can doubt the truth 
ci the propositions dierein demonstrated. Is he in 
the smallest degree sin-er of any of the prapaiiestof 
the circle, than that if he take away his iiand from 
the compasses, with winch he is descrilHiig it on the 
wall, they w31 immediately fail to the ^ouiil. 
These things affect his mind, and influence his 
prajctice, precisely in the same manner. 

So much for the various kinds of evidence, wiie- 
ther intuitive or ^deductive ; intuitive evidence, as 
^divided into that of pure intellection, of codisdous- 
ness, and of common sense/under the last of which 
that of memory is included ; deductive evidence, as 
divided into scientific and moral, with the subdivi- 
sion^ of the latter into experience, analogy, and 
testimony, to which hath been added, the considera^ 
tion of a mixed species concerning chances. So much 
for the varous subjects of discourse, and the sorts of 
eviction of which they are respectively susceptible. 
This, though peculiarly the logician's province, is 
the foundation of all conviction, and consequently 
of persuasion too. To attain either of these e»ds, 
the speaker must always assume the charactei^ of 
the jck)se and candid reasoner : for though he may 
be an acute bgician who is no orator, he wiU net^r 
be a omsununate orator wbo is no logidan. 
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CHAP. VI. 

4 

C^ the nature and use of the scholastic art^ ^U 
' logizing. 

Having m the preceding chapter endeavoured to 
trace the oiitlftes of natural logic, perhaps with more 
mimiteness than in such an inquiry as this was strict- 
ly necessary, \t might appear strange to pass ov^ 
in silence the dialectic of the schoQls ; an art which, 
diough now fallen into disrepute, maintaified for a 
tract of s^es, the highest jreputation among the 
learned. What was so long regarded, as teaching 
the only Intimate use aiul application of our n^ 
Uioml powers in the acquisition of knowledge, ought 
not surely, when we are employed in investigatiiig the 
nature and the different sorts of evidence, to be al« 
together overlooked. 

. It is long since I was first convinced, by what Mr 
liocke hath ^d on the subject, that the syllogistic 
art, with its %ures and moods, serves more to dis- 
play the ingenuity of the inventor, and to exercise 
the address smd fluency of the learner, than to as- 
fkt die. difigent inquirer in his researches after truth. 
The m^hod of proving by syllogism, appears, evea 
-on a superficial review, both unnatural and prolix. 
The rulea laid down for distinguisliing the conclu- 
fihre &om the inconcli^ve forms of argnament, the 
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true syllogism from the various kinds of sophism, 
are at once cumbersome to the memory, and un* 
necessary in practice. No person, one may venture 
to pronounce, will ever be made a reasoner^ wbo 
stands in need of them. In a word, the whole bears 
the manifest indications of an artificial and osten- 
tatious parade of learning, calculated for giving the 
appearance of great pro&ndity, to what in fact is 
very shallow. Such, I acknowledge, have been, of 
a kmg time, my ^ntiments on the sxibject. On a 
nearer inspection, I cannot say I have found reason 
to alter them, though I think I have seen a little 
further into the nature of this disputatiye science, 
and consequently into the grounds of its futility. I 
shall, therefore, as briefly as possible, lay b^or« the 
reader a few d>servations on the subject, and so disr 
miss this article. 

Permit me only to premise in general, that I pro* 
ceed all along on the supp9sition, that the reader 
hath some previous acquaintance with school lo* 
gic. It would be extremely superfluous in a work 
like this, to give even the shortest abridgement that 
could be made of an art so well known, and which 
is still to be found in many thousand volumes. On 
the other hand, it is not necessary that he be an adqf>t 
in it, a mere smattering will sufficiently serve the 
present purpose. 

My first observation is, that this method of argu- 
ing has not the least affinity to moral reasoning, the 
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procedure in the one being the very reverse of diat 
onployed in the other. Iii moral reasoning we pro* 
eeed by analy^, and ascend from particulars to 
universats ; in syllogizing we proceed by synthesis^ 
and descend from universals to particulars. The 
analytic is the only method which we can follow, 
in the acquisition of natural knowledge, or of what* 
ever regards actual existences ; the synthetic is 
more properly the method that ought to be pur* 
sued in the application of knowledge already ac- 
quired. It is for this reason it has been called the 
didactic method, as being the shortest way of com« 
municating the principles of a science. But even in 
teaching, as often as we attempt, not barely to in* 
form, but to convince, there is a necessity of recur- 
ring to the tract, in which the knowledge we would 
convey was first attained. Now, the method of 
reasoning by syllogism, more resembles mathema- 
tical demonstration, wherein, from universal princi- 
ples, called axioms, we deduce many truths, which, 
though general in their nature, may, when com- 
pared with those first principles, be justly styled 
particular. Whereas, in all kinds of knowledge, 
wherein experience is our only guide, we can pro- 
ceed to general truths, solely by an induction of par^ 
dculars. 

Agreeably to this remark, if a syllogism be regu- 
lar in mood and figure, and if the premises be true, 
the conclusion is infallible. The whole foundap 
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don of the syUc^istic art lies in these two axioms : 
* This^ which coiiiddie with the same thing, coin- 
^ cide with one another •,* and * Two things, where*? 
^ of one dQe$9 and one does not coincide with the 
^ same things do not coincide with one another..' On 
the former rest all the affirmative syllogisms, on the 
latter aU the negative. Accordingly, there is no 
moi^ mention here of probability and of degrees of 
evidence, than in the operations of geometry ami aV< 
gebra. It is true, indeed, that the term j^^obablc 
KXfSkj be admitted into a syllogism, and make, an es« 
sential part of the conclusion, and so it may s^so 
in an arithmetical computation ; but this does not 
in the least affect what was advanced just now ; 
for, in all such cases, the probability itself is as- 
sumed in one of the premises : whereas, in the inr 
ductive method of reasoning, it often happen., that 
jrom certain facts we can deduce only probable cop- 
sequences. 

I observe secondly, that though this manner of 
^arguing has more of the nature of scientific reason- 
ing, than of moral, it has, nevertheless, not been 
thought worthy of being adopted by mathemati- 
cians, as a proper method of demonstrating their 
theorems. I am satisfied that mathematical demour 
stration is capable of being moulded into the sylk^ 
gistic form, having made the trial with success on 
some propositions. But that this form is a very in- 
commodious one, and has many disadvantages, but 
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not one advantage of that commonly practised, will 
be manifest tQ every one who makes the experiment* 
It is at once more indirect, nK)re tedious, and more 
obscure. L may add, that if into those abstract 
sdences one were to introduce some specious falla- 
cies, such &llacies could be much more easily shel- 
tered under the awkward verbosity of this artificial 
method, than under th^ elegant simplicity of that 
which has hitherto been used. 

My third remark, which, by the way, is directly 
consequent on the two former, shall be, that in the 
(H-dinary application of this art, to matters with 
which we can be made acquainted only by expe- 
rience, it can te of little or no utility. So far from 
leading die mind, agreeably to the design of all ar- 
gument and investigation, from things known to 
things unknown, and by things evident to things 
obscure ; its usual progress is, on the contrary, from 
things less known to things better known, and by 
things obscure to things evident. But that it may 
not be thought that I do injustice to the art by 
this representation, I must entreat, that the few fol- 
lowing considerations may be attended to. 

When in the way of induction, the mind pro- 
ceeds from individual instances to the discovery of 
such truths as regard a species, and from these 
again, to such as comprehend a genus, we may say 
with reason, that as we advance, there may be in 

VOL. I. X 
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every suc<Jeeding step, aiid commonly is, less cer- 
tainty than in the preceding j but in no instance 
whatever can there be more. Besides, as the judg* 
ment formed concerning the less general, was an- 
terior to that formed concerning the mofe general, 
^o the conviction is more vivid arising from both 
circumstances ; that, being less general,' it is more 
distinctly conceived, and being earlier, it is more 
deeply imprinted. Now the customary procedure 
in the syllogistic science is, as was remarked, the 
natural method reversed, being from general to spe- 
cial, and consequently from less to more obvious. 
In sdientific reasoning the case is very different, as 
the axioms or universal truths from which the ma- 
thematician argues, are so far from being the slow 
result of induction and experience, that they are self- 
evident. They are no sooner apprehended than ne- 
cessarily assented to. 

But to illustrate the matter by examples, take the 
following specimen in Barbara^ the first mood of 
the first figure : 

All animals feet ; 
' All horses are animals ; 

Therefore all horses feeL 

It is impossible that any reasonable man, who really 
doubts whether a horse has feeling or is a mere au- 
tomaton, should be convinced by this argument. 
For, supposing he uses the names horse and awi- 
mal^ as standing in the same relation of species and 
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getiujs, which they bear in the common acceptation 
of the words, the argutient yoii employ is, in ef** 
feet, but an affirmation of the point which he de- 
nies, coilched in such teftns as include a multitude! 
of other similar affirmations, which, whether true 
or false, are nothing to the purpose. Thus all ant* 
nials feel^ is only a compendious expression for all 
horses Jeel, all dogsjeel^ all camels feel^ all eagles 
feely aiid s5 through the whole animal creation. I 
affirm, besides, that the procedure here is from 
things less known to things better known. It is 
possible that one may believe the conclusion who 
denies the major : but the reverse is not possible ; 
for, to express myself in the language of the artj 
that may be predicated of the species, which is not 
predicable of the genus ; but that can never be pre- 
dicated of the genus which is not predicable of th0 
species* If one, therefore, were imder such an er- 
tor in regard to the brutes, true logic, which is aU 
trays coincident with good sense, would lead our 
reflections to the indications of perception and feel- 
mg, given by these animals, and the remarkable con- 
formity which in this respect, and in respect of their 
bodily organs, they bear to Our own species. 
• It may be said, that if the subject of the questioii 
Were a creature much more ignoble than the horse^ 
there would be no scope for this objection to the 
argument. Substitute, then, the word oysters for 
horses in the minor^ and it will stand thus^ 
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AH animals feel$ 

All oysters are animals ; 

*lTief eforc all oysters feeU 

In order to give the greater stdvantage to the advo- 
tate for this scholastic art, let us suppose the ant^- 
goui^t does not maintain the opposite side from any 
favour to Descartes' theory conc^min^brutes, but 
from some notion entertained of that particular 
order of beings, which is the subject of dispute. 
It is evident, th^t though he should admit the truth 
of the major, he wpuld regard the minor as merely 
V^LOther manner of expressing the conclusion ; for 
he would conceive an animal no otherwise, than as 
a body endowed with soasation or feelings 

Sometimes indeed, there is not in the premises 
any position more generic, under which the con- 
clusion can be comprised. In this case you always 
find that the same proposition is exhibited in dif- 
ferent words ; insomuch that the stress of the argu- 
ment lies in a mere synonyma, or something equi- 
valent. The following is an example : 

The Almighty oug^t to be worshipped ; 

God is the Almighty ; 

Therefore God ought to he worshipped. 

It would be superfluous to illustrate that this ar- 
gument could have no greater influence on the 
Epicurean, than the first mentioned one would 
Jxzve on the Cartesian, To suppose the contrary, 
is to suppose the conviction effected by the charm 
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of a sound, and not by the sense of what is advan* 
ced. Thus also, the middle term and the subject 
frequently correspond to each other ; as the defi« 
nition, description, or circumlocution, a];id the 
name. Of this I shall give an example in DisamiSf 
as in the technical dialect, the third mood of the 
third figure is denominated ; 

Some men are rapacions ; 

All men are rational animals ; 

Thtrefore some rational animals -are rapju:iouB* 

Who does not perceive that rational animals is but 
a periphrasis for men ? 

It may be proper to subjoin one example at 
least in negative syllogisms. The subsequent is 
one in Celarent^ the second mood of the first fi* 
^ef 

Notlung violent is lasting ; 
But tyranny is violent ; 
Therefore tyranny is not lasting* 

Here a thing violent serves for the genus of xvliicb 
tyranny is a species ; and nothing can be clearer 
than that it requires much less experience to disco* 
rer, whether shortness of duration be justly attribute 
ed to tyranny the species, than whether it be justly 
predicated of every violent thing. The application 
of what was said on the first example to that now 
given, is so obvious, that it would be losing time Uk 
attempt further to illustrate it. 
Logicians have been at pains to discrixtunite tbt 
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regular and consequential combinations of the three 
terms, as they are called, from the irregular and in- 
consequent. A combination of the latter kind, if the 
defect be in the form, is called a paralogism ; if 
in the sense, a sophism ; though sometimes these 
two appellations are confounded. Of the latter^ 
pne kind is denominated petitio principii^ which is 
commonly rendered in English a hegging of the 
question^ and is defined, the proving of a thing by 
itself, whether expressed in the same or in different 
words { or, which amounts to the same thing, as« 
suming in the proof the very opinion or principle 
proposed to be proved* It is surprising that this 
should ever have been by those artists styled a so- 
phism, since it is in fact so essential to the art, that 
there is always some radical defect in a syllogism| 
which is not chargeable with this. The truth of 
what I now affirm, will appear to any one, on the 
slightest review of what has been evinced in the pre- 
ceding part of the chapter. 

The fourth and last observation I shall make on 
this topic, is, that the proper jirovince of the syllot 
gistical science, is rather the adjustment of our laur 
guage, in expressing ourselves on subjects previous-* 
ly <known, than the acquiation of knowledge in 
things themselves. According to M. du Marsais, 
^* Reasoning consists in deducing, inferring, or 
f* drawing a judgment from other judgments al- 
f^ f gady known} or rather,, ii^ shewing that th§ 
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*' judgment in question has been already formed 
im]^citly, insomuch that the only point i§ to de- 
velopeit, and show its identity with some anterior 
" judgment *.** Now I affirm that the former 
part of this definirion suits all deducdve reasoning, 
whether scientifical pr Qioral, in which the principle 
deduced is distinct from, however closely related to, 
the principles from which the deduction is made. 
The latter part of the definition, which begins with 
the words or rather^ does not answer as an expli- 
cation of the former, as the author seems to have in- 
tended J but exactly hits the character of syllogis- 
tic reasoning, and indeed of all sorts of controversy 
merely verbal. If you regard only the thing signi- 
fied, the argument conveys no instruction, nor does 
it forward us in the knowledge of things a single 
stej^. But if you regard principally the signs; it may 
serve to correct mi3applications of them, through 
madvertency or otherwise. 

In evincing the truth of this doctrine, — ^I shall 
begin with a simple illustration from what may hap- 
pen to any one in studying a foreign tongue, I 
learn from an Italian and French dictionary, that 
the Italian word pecora corresponds to th^ French 



* Le raisonnement consiste a deduire, k inferer, a tircr un juge, 

ment d'autres jugemens dtja connus ; ou plutot a faire voir que le 

jugement dont il s^agit, a deja ete porte d'une maniere implicite ; dc9 
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word br^Ms^ and from a French and English dic- 
tionary, that the French brebis corresponds to the 
EngUsh sheep. Hence I form this argumehtj, 

PecQra is the same with brehUf 
Brebis is the same with sheep ; 
Therclon pecora vs the same with sheepm 

This, though not in mood and figure, is evidently 
conclusive. Nay more^^ if the words pecora^ brebis, 
and sheepj under the notion of signs, be regarded 
as the terms, it has three distinct terms, and con- 
tains a direct and scientifical deduction from this 
axiom, ' Things coincident with the same thing, are 
* coincident with one another.' On the other 
hand, let the things signified be solely regarded, 
and there is byt one term in the whole, namely the 
species of quadrupejd^ denoted by the three names 
above mentioned. Nor is there, in this view of the 
matter, another judgment in all the three proposi^ 
tions, but this identical one, * A sheep is a sheep/ 

Nor let it be imagined that the only right ap- 
plication can be in the acquisition of strange Ian* 
• guages. Every tongue whatever gives scope for it, 
inasmuch as in every tongue the speaker labours 
under great inconveniences, especially on abstract 
questions, both from the paucity, obscurity, and 
ambiguity of the words on the one hand ; and from 
his own misapprehensions, and imperfect acquaint- 
ance with them, on the other. As a man may, there- 
fore, by an artful and sophistical use of them, be 
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broug^ ta admit, in certain terms, what he would 
deny in others, this disputatious discipline may, un- 
der proper management, by settmg . in > stronger 
Kght the inconsistences occasioned by such impl-o- 
prieties, be rendered instrumental in correcting 
them.. It was remarked above *, that such proposi- 
tions as these^ * Twelve are a dozen,*^ — ^ Twenty are 
* a score,' xmless oMisidered as explications of the 
words dozen and score^ are quite insignificant. This 
limitation, however, it was necessary to add ; for 
those positions which are identical when considered 
purely as relating to the things signified, are nowise 
identical when regarded purely as explanatory of 
the names. Suppose that through the imperfection 
of a man's knowledge in the language, aided by 
another's sophistry, and perhaps his own inattention, 
he is brought to admit of the one term, what he 
would refuse of the other, such an argument as this 
jaaight be employed. 

Twelve, yon allow, are equal to the fifth pirt of sixty ; 

Now a dozen are equal to twelve ; 

Therefore a dozen are equal to the fifth part of sixty. 

I mark the case rather strongly, for the sake of il- 
lustration } for I am sensible, that in what regards 
things so definite as all names of number are, it is 
impossible for any who is not quite ignorant of the 
tongue, to be misled. But the intelligent reader 
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tsdll easily conceive, that in abstruse and meCaphy* 
sical subjects, wherein the terms are often both ex* 
tensive and indefinite in their signification, and some- 
times even equivocal, the most acute and wary naay 
be intangled in them. 

In further confirmation of my fourth remark;^ 
I shall produce an example in Camestres^ the se- 
ccgid mood of the second figure : 

AH animals are mortal ; / 

But angels are not mortal ; 
Therefore angels are not animals. 

When the antagonist calls an angel aH animal, it 
must proceed from one or other of these two 
causes, either from an error in regard to the nature 
of the angelic order, or from a mistake as to the 
import of the English word animaL If the first 
be the case \ namely, some erroneous opinion about 
jmgels, as that they are embodied spirits, generated 
and corruptible like ourselves ; it is evident that the 
forementioned syllogism labours under the commoii 
defect of all syllogisms* It assumes the very point 
in question. But if the diflFerence between the dis- 
putants be, as it frequently happens, merely verbal, 
and the opponent uses the word animal^ as another 
name for living creature, and as exactly corres- 
ponding to the Greek term*, arguments of this 
sort may be of service for setting the improprie- 
ty of such a misapplicatipn of the English name 
^' "  "   " '■  . I ' I 
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in a clearer light. For let it be observed, that 
though Natvire hath strongly marked the principal 
differences to be found in different orders of beings, 
a procedure which hath suggested to men the maui- 
ner of classing things into genera and species, this 
does not hold equally in every case. Hence it is^ 
that the general terms in different languages do not 
always exactly correspond. Some nations, from 
particular circumstances, are more affected by one 
property in objects, others by another. This leads 
to a different distribution of things under their 
several names. Now, though it is not of impor- 
tance that the words in one tongue exactly corres- 
pond to those in an other, it is of importance thut 
in the same tongue uniformity in this respect be, 
as much as possible, observed. Errors in regard 
to the sighs, tend not only to retard the progress of 
knowledge, but to introduce errors in regard to the 
things signified. Now by suggesting the different 
attributes comprised in the definition of the term, 
as so many mediums in the proof, an appeal is made 
to the adversary's practice in the language. In this 
way such mediums may be presented, as will satisfy 
a candid adversary, that the application he makes 
of the term in question, is not conformable to the 
usage of the tongue. 

On the other hand it is certain, that in matters 
of an abstract and complex nature, where the terms 
are comprehensive^ indefinite, not in frequent u^. 



and consequently not well ascertsdiied, men may 
argue together eternally, without making the smaU 
lest impression on each other, not sensible all the 
while, that there is not at bottom any diflFerence 
between them, except as to the import of words 
send phrases. I do not say, howevej^, that this ii 
a consequence peculiar to this manner of debating, 
though perhaps oftener resulting from it, on ao* 
comit of its many nice distinctions, immeanihg sub« 
tleties, and mazy windings, than from any other 
manner. For it must be owned, that the syllogistic 
art has at least as often been employed for imposing 
fallacies on the understanding, as for detecting those 
imposed. And though verbal controversy seems 
to be its natural province, it is neither the oply 
method adapted to such discussions, nor the most 
expeditious. 

To conclude then, what shall we denominate the 
artificial system, or organ of truth, as it has been 
called, of which we have been treating ? Shall we 
style it, the art of reasoning ? So honourable an 
appellation it by no means merits, since, as hath 
been shewn, it is ill adapted to scientific matters, 
and for that reason never employed by the mathe? 
matician ; and is utterly incapable of assisting u$ 
in our researches into nature. Shall we then pro- 
nounce it the science of logomachy j or in plain 
English, the art of fighting with words, and about 
words? And in this wordy war&re, shall we 
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$ay that the rules of sy llogiziBig are the tactics ? Thi» 
would certainly hit the matter more nearly ; but I 
know not how it happens, that to call any thing 
hgOTnaclry or altercation^ would h% considered as 
giving bad names ; and when a good use may be 
iQade of an invention, it seems unreasonable to fix 
an odious name upon it, which ought only to dis* 
criminate the abuse. I shall therefore only title it,' 
the- scholastic art of disput^ticm *• It is the school- 
men's science of defence. 

When all erudition consisted more in an ac- 
quaintance with words, and an address in using them, 
than in the knowledge of things, dexterity in this 
exercitation conferred as much lustre on the scholar, 
as agility in the tilts and tournaments added glory 
to the knight. In proportion as the attention of 
mankind has been drawn off to the study of Nature, 
the honours of this contentious art have faded, and 
it is now almost forgotten. There is no reason to 
wish its revival, as eloquence seems to have been 
irery little benefited by it, and philosophy still less. 

Nay, there is but too good reason to affirm, that 
there are two evils at least which it has gendered. 



* It answers to that branch of lo^ic which Lord Verulam stylcf 
Doctrina de elenchis hermema ; concerning which he affirms, •* De- 
** dimus ei nomen ex usu, quia verus ejus usus est plane redargutio^ 
** et cautio circa usum verborum. Quinimo partem illam de prae- 
** dicamentis, si r«ct^ instituatur, circa cautiones de non confundendi* 
" aut transpcnendis definitionum et divisionum terminis, pracipuum 
« usum sortiri existimamus, et hoc ctiam referri malumus." De 
Aug. ScL L. V. c. 4. . 
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These are, first, an itch of disputing <»i every siib* 
ject, however uncontrovertible ; the other, a serf 
of philosophic pride, which will not permit' us to 
think that we bdieve any thing, even a self-evident 
principle, without a previous reason or argument. 
In order to gratify this passion, we invariably tecur 
to words, and are at immense pains to lose ourselves 
in clouds of our own raising. We imagine we are 
advancing and making wonderful progress, while 
the mist of words in which we have involved our 
intellects, hinders us from discerning that we arc 
moving in a circle all the time*. 

* How ridiculous are the efforts which some very learned and ju- 
dicious men have made, in order to evince that whatever begins f 
exist must have a caUse. One arguesy * There must have been a 

< cause to determine the time and place/ as though it were more evi<* 
dent that the accidents could not be determined without a cause, than 
that the existence of the thing could not be so determined* Another 
insists very curiously, that if a thing had no cause, it must have beeci 
the cause of itself; a third, with equal consistency, that nothing must 
have been the cause. Thus, by always assuming the absolute neceui' 
tyofa causey they demonstrate the absolute necessity of a cause* For 
a -full illustration of the futility of such pretended reasonings, sete thfc 
Treatise of Human Nature, B. I. Part ii!. Sect. 3. I do not think 
they have succeeded better who have attempted to assign a reason for 
the faith we have in this principle, that the future nvill resemble the 
past, A late author imagines, that he solves the difficulty at once^ 
by saying, that * what is now time past, was once future ; and that 

* though no man has had experience of what is ftjture, every mart 

• has had experience of what mjas future.* Would it then be more 
perspicuous to state the question thus, ' How come we to believe that 

< <what is future, not <ivhat ^wasfuture, will resemble the past ?* Of 
the first he says expressly, tl^at no man has had experience, though 
jalmost in the same breath he tells U8> not very coiisistently> * The 
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^ answer is 'sufficient^ have we not always found it to be so P an an* 
swer which appears to me not more illogical than ungnunmaticaL 
But admitting with him^ that to consider time as past or future 
(though no distinction can be more precise) is only puzzling the 
question ; l&t us inquire whether a reason can be assigned, forjudging 
that the unknown time will resemble the known. Suppose our whole 
time divided into equal portions. Call these portions A, B^ C, D, £» 
F> G. Of these the three first have been experienced, the remaining 
four are not. The three first I found to resemble one another, but 
how must I argue with regard to the rest ? Shall I say, B was likf 
A, therefore D will be like C ; or, if you think it strengthens the 
argument, shall I say, C resembled A and B, therefore D will resemble 
A, B, and C I would gladly know what sort of reasoning, scientifical 
cr moral, this could be denominated ; or what is the medium by 
which the conclusion is made out ? Suppose, further, I get acquainted 
with D, formerly unknown^ and find that it actually resembles A, B» 
and C, how can this furnish me with any knowledge of £, F, and G» 
things totally distinct ? The resemblance I have discovered In D to A^Bt 
and C, can never be extended to any thing that is not D, nor any part of 
D, namely to £, F, and G ; unless you assume this as the medium^ that 
the unknown will resemble the known ; or which is equivalent, that 
the future will resemble the past. So far is this principle, therefore) 
irom being dediKed from particular experiences, that it is fiinda^ 
mental to all particular deductions from experience, in which we 
could not advance a single step without it. We are often misled ia 
eases of this nature, by a vague and popular use of words, not 
attending to the nicer differences in their import in different sitli* 
ations. If one were to ask me, ' Have you then no reason to believe 
* that the future will resemble the past ?' I should certainly answer^ 
( I have the greatest reason to believe it.' And if the question had, 
been concerning a geometrical axiom, I should have returned the 
same answer. By reason we often mean, not an argument, or medium 
ef proving, but a ground in human nature on which a particular judg- 
ment is founded. Nay further, as no progress in reasoning can be 
made where there is no foundation* (and first principles are here the 
sole foundation) I should readily admit, ihat the man who does not 
believe such propositions, if it were possible to find such a mauj if 
^rfectly irrational, and consequently not to be argued with. 
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CHAP. vn. 



Of the consideration which the speaker ought to 
hm^e qffh£ Hewrers^ as Men in general. 

BtHETORic, as was obsared already, not only 
considers the subject, but also the hearers and the 
speaker*. The hearers must be considered in a 
twofold view, as men in general, and as such men 
in particular. 

As men in general, it must be allowed there are 
certain principles in our nature, which, when pro- 
perly addressed and managed, give no inconsidera-* 
ble aid to reason in promoting belief. Nor is it just 
to conclude from this concession, as some have 
hastily done, that oratory may be deifined, * The 
* az*t of deception.' The use of such helps will ht 

found, on a stricter examination, to be in most cases 

• 

quite legitimate^ and even necessary, if we would 
give reason herself that influence which is certainly 
her due. In order to evince the truth considered 
by itself, conclusive arguments alone are requisite^ 
but in order to convince me by these arguments, 
it is moreover requisite that they be undetstood, 
that they be attended to, that they be remembered 
by me ; and in order to persuade me by them, to 
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any |)aiti€til^ actbn or conduct, it is furthe)- requi« 
sitii, that by interbsdhg me in the subject, they may, 
as it were, be felt. It is not thorefoile the under- 
standing alone that is here concerned. If the ora« 
tor would prove successful, it is necessary tlut he 
engage in his service all these different powers of 
the mind, the imagination, the memory, and the 
passions. These are not the supplanters of reason, 
or even rivals in her sway ; they are her handmaids, 
by whose ministry she is enabled to usher truth in* 
to the heart, and procure it there a favourable re* 
ception. As handmaids they are liable to be sedu* 
ced by sophistry in the garb of reason, and some* 
times are made ignorantly to lend their aid in the 
introduction of falsehood. But their service is not 
on this account to be dispensed with ; there is even 
a necessity of employing it founded in our nature. 
Our eyes and hands and feet will give us the same 
assistance in doing mischief as in doing good ; but 
it would not therefore be better for the world, that 
all mankind were blind and lame. Arms are not 
to be laid aside by honest men, because carried by 
assassins and ruffians ; they are to be used the ra- 
ther for this very reason. Nor are those mental 
powers of which eloquence so much avails herself, 
like the the art of war or other human arts, perfect- 
ly indifferent to good and evil, and only beneficial 
as they are rightly employed. On the contrary, 

VOL. I. L 
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they are by nature, as vdli pferhaps appear after- 
wards, more frigidly to truth dian to falsehood, and 
more easily retained in the cause of virtue, than ia 
that of vice *. 

Section I. 

Men considered as endowed with Understanding. 

But to descend to particulars ; the first thing 
to be studied by the speaker is, that his arguments 
may be understood. If they be unintelligible, 
the cause must be either in the sense or in the ex- 
pression. It lies in the sense, if the mediums of 

* *^ <Kotahdttm est eniniy affectus ipsos ad bonum apparens sem- 
** per fenri) atque hac ex parte aliquid habere cum ratione com- 
** mune : verum Ulud interest ; quod affectus intuentur pracipue bo- 
*** num in prasentia ; ratio prospicienj in longum^ etiam futurum^ et 
" in summa, Ideoque cum quae in praesentia obversentur, impleant 
*^ phantasiam fortius, succumbit plerumque ratio et subjugator. Sed 
^ postquam eloquentia et suasionum vi efiectum 'sit> ut futura et 
** remota constituantur et conspiciantur tanquam prsesentia, turn de- 
^ mum abeunte in partes rationis phantasia, ratio fit superior. Con- 
<< cludamus igitur, non deberi magis vitio verti Rhetorical quod de^ 
'^ teriorem partem cohonestare sciat ; quam Diakctica^ quod sophis- 
f^ mata concinnare doceat. Quis enim nescitt contrariorum eandeni 
** rationem esse, licet usu opponantur I! '* Be Aug. Sci. L. vL c. 8. 
T« vmmcufUfA ^^evyfMclat n)^. cfitwi ^(^f «(AA' mu r uXi^ f^ r« 

It V on fAiyccXst ^)\m^hiv ecv o p^fitffiuv»9 uiacafg m rtucvrn ivvetftu 
tm }icym, tvta ts Kctvcy Wt xctlet ^ccrrvv rm «7«e5«y, xAiiy tt^vm^ ij 
(MtXt^x xMTci ray ^^no'tfMnetlmf cioy t9%v(^y vyiet»iy leXunt f^ecrnyMS* 
^*r6as\tii yet^ i,y rtf n^i?ifio-ui ret (AiytrtCy Xi^f^i^^ ducttififi Km ySA^Tf^ff 
xitfct/?. Arist. Rhet. L. i. c. 1. 
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proof be such as the hearers are unacquainted with; 
that is, if the ideas introduced be either without the 
sphere of their knowledge, or too abstract for their 
apprehension and habits of thinking. It lies in the 
sense likewise, if the train of reasoning (though no 
unusual ideas should be intioduced) be longer, or 
more complex, or more intricate, than they are 
accustomed to. But as the fitness of the argu- 
ments in these respects, depends on the capacity, 
education, and attainments of the hearers, which in 
different orders of men are different, this proper- 
ly belongs to the consideration which the speaker 
ought to have of his audience, not as men in 
general, but as such men in particular. The 
obscurity which ariseth from the expression will 
come in course to be considered in the sequel. 

Section II. 

Men considered as endcnved with Imagination. 

The second thing requisite is that his reasoning 
be attended to ; for this purpose the imagination 
must be engaged. • Attention is prerequisite to 
every effect of speaking, and without some gra- 
tification in hearing, there will be no attention, at 
least of any continuance. Those qualities in ideas 
which principally gratify the fancy, are vivacity, 
beauty, sublimity, novelty. Nothing contributes 
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more to vivacity than striking resemblances in the 
imagery, which convey, besides, an additional plea- 
sure of their own. 

But there is still a further end to be served by 
pleasing the imagination, than that of awakening 
and preserving the attention, however important 
this purpose alone ought to ,be accoimted. I will 
not say with a late subtile metaphysician*, that 
*' Belief consisteth in the liveliness of our ideas." 
That this doctrine is erroneous, it would be quite 
foreign to my purpose to attempt here to evince t* 
Thus much however is indubitable, that belief 
commonly enlivens our ideas ; and that lively ideas 
have a stronger influence than faint ideas to induce 
belief. But so far are these two from being coinci- 
dent, that even this ccmnexion between them, though 
common, is not necessary. Vivacity of ideas is not 
always accompanied widi faith, nor is faith always 
able to produce vivacity. The ideas raised in my 
mind by the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, or 
the Lear of Shakespeare, are incomparably more 
lively than those excited by a cold but faithful his- 
toriographer. Yet I may give full credit to the lan- 
guid narrative of the latter,§ though I beKeve not 
a single sentence in those tragedies. If a proof 



* The author of, A Treatise of Human Nature, in 3 vok. 
f If one is desirous to see a refutation of this principle^ kthrnxoSf 
suit Reid's Inquiry^ Ch. ii. Sect. 5. 
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were asked of the greater vivacky in the one case 
than in the other (which, by the way, must be 
finally determined by ccmsciousness), let these 
effects serve for arguments. The ideas of the poet 
give greater pleasure, command closer attention, 
operate more strongly on the passions, and are 
longer remembered. If these be not sufficient evi- 
dences o£ greater vivacity, I own I have no appre- 
hension c^ the meaning which that author affixes to 
the term. The connexion, however, that generally 
subsisteth between vivacity and belief will appear 
less marvellous, if ue reflect that there is not so 
great a difference between argument and illustra- 
tion, as is usually imagined. The same ingenious 
writer says, concerning moral reasoning, that it is 
but a kind of comparison. The truth of this asser- 
tion any one will easily be convinced of,, who con- 
siders the preceding observations on that subject. 

Where then lies the* difference between addres- 
ang the judgment, and addressing the fancy ? and 
what hath given rise to the distinction between ra- 
tiocination and imagery ? The following observa* 
lions will serve for an answer to this qiiery. It is 
evident, that thoughf the mind receives a consider- 
able pleasure from the discovery of resemblance, no 
pleasure is received when the resemblance is of such 
a nature as is £sumliar to every body. Such are 
those resemblances which result from the specific 
and generic qualities of ordinary objects. What 
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gives the principal delight to the imaginadori, is the 
exhibition of a strong likeness, which escapes the 
notice of the generality of people. The similitude 
of man to man, eagle to eagle, sea to sea, or in 
brief, of one individual to another individual of the 
same species, aflfects not the fancy in the least 
What poet would ever think of comparing a com- 
bat between two of his heroes to a combat between 
other two ? Yet nowhere else will he find so strong 
a resemblance. Indeed, to the faculty of imagina- 
tion this resemblance appears rather under the no- 
tion pf identity ; although it be the foundation of 
the strongest reasoning from experience. Again, 
the similarity of one species to another of the same 
genus, as of the lion to the tiger, of the alder to the 
oak, though this too be a considerable fund of ar- 
gumentation, hardly strikes the fancy more than 
the preceding, inasmuch as the generical properties, 
whereof every species participates, are also obvious. 
But if from the experimental reasoning we descend 
to the analogical, we may be s^id to come upon a 
common to which reasqn and fancy have an equal 
claim. *' A comparison,'* says Quintilian *, " hath 
^* almost the eflfect of an example." But what are 

rhetorical comparisons, when brought to illustrate 

• 

any point inculcated on the hearers, (what are they, 
I say) but arguments from analogy ? In proof of 

* Ia$tit. lib. V. cap. U* Proximas exempli vires habet simiUtudo. 
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this let us borrow an instance from the foremen- 
tioned rhetorician, " Would you be convinced of 
** the necessity of education for the mind, consider 
^' of what importance culture is to the ground : 
'* the field which cultivated, produceth a plentiful 
*' crop of useful fruits ; if neglected, will be over- 
^^ run with briars and brambles, and other useless 
" or noxious weeds */* It would be no better 
than trifling to point out the argument couched in 
this passage. Now if comparison, which is the 
chief, hath so great an influence upon conviction, 
it is no wonder that all those other oratorical tropes 
and figures addressed to the imagination, which are 
more or less nearly related to comparison, should 
derive hence both. light and efficacy f. Even anti- 
thesis implies comparison. Simile is a comparison 
in epitome |. Metaphor is an allegory in minia- 
ture. Allegory and prosopopeia are compairisom 
conveyed under a particular form. 



* Ibid. Ut n animum dicas excolenduni> similitudiiie utaris terrae» 
^SB neglecta sentes atque dumos, exculta fructus creat. 

-f* Praetereay nescio quomodo etiam credit faciliiisy qast audienti ju- 
cunda sunt, et voluptate ad fidem ducitur. Qaint. L. iv. c. 2. 

{ Siniile and comparison are in common language frequently con« 
{bunded. The difference is this ; Sim^e is no more than a compari- 
son sug;ge8ted in a word or two ; as. He fought like a lion : His face 
shone as the sun. Comparison is a simile circumstantiated and in- 
duded in one or more separate sentences. 
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Section IIL 

Men considered as endowed with Memory. 

Further, vivid ideas are not only more power- 
ful than languid ideas in commanding and preserv- 
ing attention, they are not only more efficacious in 
producing conviction, but they are also more easily 
retained. Those several powers, understanding, 
imagination, memory, and passion^ are mutually 
subservient. That it is necessary for the orator to 
engage the help of memory, will appear from many 
rea^ons^ particularly from what was remarked above, 
on the fourth difference between moral reasoning 
and demonstrative *. It was there observed, that 
in the former the credibility of the £ict is die sum 
of the evidence of all the arguments, ofifcw inde- 
pendent of one another, brought to support it. And; 
though it was shewn that demonstration itself, with* 
out the assistance of this faculty, could never pro- 
duce conviction ; yet here it must be owned, that 
the natural connection of the several links in the 
chain renders the remembrance easier. Now as 
nothing can operate on the mind, which is not in 
some respect present to it, care must be taken by 
the orator, that, in introducing new topics, the ves^ 

II I I I I • • I I I W I - II "1 

* Chap. Vt Sect, ii, ?• h 
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ti^ left by the former on the minds of the hear- 
ers, may not be effaced. It is the sense of this 
necessity which hath given rise to the rules of con^ 
position. 

Some will perhaps consider it as irregular, that 
I speak here of addressing the memory, of which 
no mention at all was made in the first chapter^ 
wherein I considered the different forms of elo- 
quence, clasang them by the different faculties of 
the mind addressed. But this apparent irregularity 
will vanish, when it is observed, that, widi regard 
to the faculties there mentioned, each of them may 
not only be the direct, but even the ultimate ob- 
ject of what is spoken. The whole scope may be 
at one time to inform or convince the understand* 
ing, at another to delight the imagination, at a third 
to agitate the passions, and at a fourth to determine 
the will. But it is never the ultimate end of speak- 
ing to be remembered, when what is spoken tends 
neither to instruct, to please, to move, nor to per- 
suade. This therefore is of necessity no more on 
any occasion than a subordinate end ; or^ which is 
precisely the same thing, the means to some further 
end ; and as such, it is more or less necessary on 
every oiccasion. The speaker's attention to this sub- 
serviency of memory is always so much the more 
requisite, the greater the difficulty of remembrance 
is, and the more important the being remembered is 
to the attainment of die ultimate end. On both ac« 
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counts, it is of more consequence in those discour- 
ses whose aim is either instruction or persuasion, 
than in those whose design is solely to please the 
fancy, or to move the passions; And if there are 
any which answer none of those ends, it were better 
to learn to forget them, than to teach the method of 
making them be retained. 

. The author of the jreatise above quoted, hath 
divided the principles of association in ideas into 
resen^blance, contiguity, and causation. I do not 
here inq\ure into a^l the defects of this enumera- 
tion, but only observe, that even on his own system, 
order both in space and time ought to have been 
included. It appears at least, to have an equal title 
with causation, which, according to him, is but a 
particular modification and combinadoa of the other 
two. Causation considered as an associating prin- 
ciple, is, in his theory, no more than the contiguous 
succesdbn of two ideas, which is more deeply im- 
printed on the mind by its experience of a similar 
contiguity and succession of the impressions from 
which they are copied. This therefore is the result 
of resemblance and vicinity united. Order in place 
is likewise a mode of vicinity, where this last tie is 
strengthened by the regularity and simplicity of 
figure J which qualities arise solely from the re-, 
semblance of the corresponding parts of the figure, 
or the parts similarly situated. .Regular figures, 
beside the advantages which they derive from jim-> 
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plicity and uniformity, have this also, that they are 
more familiar to the mind than irregular figiu-es, 
and are therefore more easily conceived. Hence 
the influence which order in place hath upon the 
ipemory. If any person question this influence, let 
him but reflect, how much easier it is to remember 
a considerable number of persons, whom one hath 
seen ranged on benches or chairs, round a hall, than 
the same number seen standing promiscuously in a 
crowd : and how natural it is for assisting the me- 
mory in recollecting the persons, to recur to the 
order wherein they were placed. 

As to order in time, which in composition is pro- 
perly styled Method, it consisteth principally in 
connecting the parts in such a manner as to give 
vicinity to things in the discourse, which have an 
affinity ; that is, resemblance, causality, or other re- 
lation in nature ; and thus making their customary 
association and resemblance, as in the former case, 
co-operate with their contiguity in duration, or im- 
mediate succession in the delivery. The utility of 
method for aiding the memory, all the world knows. 
But beside this, there are some parts of the discourse, 
as well as figures of speech, peculiarly adapted to 
this end. Such are the division of the subject, the 
rhetorical repetitions of every kind, the diflferent 
modes of transition and recapitulation. 
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Section IV. 

Men considered as endowed mih Passions. 

To conclude ; when persuasion is the end, pas- 
sion also must be engaged. If it is fancy which 
bestows brillancy on our ideas, if it is memory 
which gives them stability, passion doth more, it 
animates them. Hence they derive spirit and energy. 
To say, that it is possible to persuade without speak- 
ing to the passions^ is but at best a kind of specious 
nonsense. The coolest reasoner always in persuad- 
ing, addresseth himself to the passions some way 
or other. This he cannot avoid doing, if he speak 
to the purpose. To make me believe, it is enough 
to showjne that things are so ; to make me act, it 
is necessary to show that the action will answer 
some end. That can never be an end to me which 
gratifies no passion or aflfection in my nature. You 
assure me, * It is for my honour/ Now you so- 
licit my pride, without which I had never been able 
to understand the word. You say, * It is for my 

* interest.* Now you bespeak my self-love. * It 

• is for the public good.* Now you rouse my pa- 
triotism. * It will relieve the miserable.* Now 
you touch my pity. So far therefore it is from 
bang an unfair method of persuasion to move the 
passions, that there is no persuasion without mov- 
ing theniH ^ 
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But if so much dqpend on passion, \vfaere is the 
sa^>e £Dr ai^gument ? Before I answer this quesdon, 
let it be observed, that, in order to persuade, dtete 
die two things which' must be carefully studied by 
the orator. The first is, to ezdte some desire or 
pasdon in the hearers; the second is, to satisfy 
their judgment that there is a connection between 
the action to which he would persuade them, and 
the gratification of the desire or passion which he 
excites. This is the analysis of persuasion. The 
former is effected by communicating lively and 
glowing ideas of the object ; the latter, unless so 
evident of itself as to supersede die necessity, by 
presenting the best and most forcible arguments 
which the nature of the subject admits. In the one 
lies the pathetic, in the other the argumentative. 
These incorporated together (as was observed in the 
First Chapter) constitute that vehemence of con- 
tention to which the greatest exploits of elequence 
ought doubtless to be ascribed. Here then is the 
principal scope for argument, but not the only scope, 
as will appear in the sequel. When the first end 
alone is attained, the pathedc without the radonal, 
the passions are indeed roused from a disagreeable 
languor by the help of the imaginadon, and the 
mind is thrown into a state, which, though accom^^ 
panied with some painfbl emotions, rarely faib, upon 
the whole, to affect it with pleasure. But, if the 
hearers are judicious, no practical effect is produced* 
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They cannot by such declamation be influenced to 
a particular action, because not convinced that that 
action vdll conduce to the gratifying of the passion 
raised. Your eloquerice hath fired my ambition, 
and makes me bum with public zeal. The conse<- 
ijuence is, there is nothing which at present I would 
not attempt for the sake of fame, and the interest 
of my country. You advise me to such a conduct; 
but you have not shown me how that can contribute 
to gratify either passion. Satisfy me in this, and I 
am instantly at your command. Indeed, when the 
hearers are rude and ignorant, nothing more is ne- 
cessary in the speaker than to inflame their pas- 
dons. They will not require that the connexion be- 
tween the conduct he urges and the end proposed, 
be evinced to them. His word will satisfy. And 
therefore bold affirmations are riiade to supply the 
place of reasons. Hence it is that the rabble are 
ever the prey of quacks and impudent pretenders 
of every denomination. 

On the contrary, when the other end alone is at- 
tainedy the rational without the pathetic, the speaker 
is as for from his purpose as before. You have 
proved beyond contradiction, that acting thus is the 
sure way to procure such an object. I percdve 
that your reasoning is conclusive : but I am not af- 
fected by it. Why ? I have no passion for the ob- 
ject. I am indifferent whether I procure it or not. 
You have demonstrated, that such a step will mor- 
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tify my enemy. I believe it ; but I have no resent- 
ment, and will not trouble myself to give pain to 
another. Your arguments evince that it would 
gratify my vanity. But I prefer my ease. Thus 
passion is the mover to action, reason is the guide. 
Good IS the object of the will, truth is the object of ( 
ihe understanding *. , 



* Several causes have contributed to involve this subject in confu- 
sion. One is the ambiguity and imperfection of language. Motives 
are often called arguments, and both motives and arguments are pro- 
miscuously styled reasons. Another is, the idle disputes that have 
arisen among philosophers, concerning the nature of good, both phy- 
sical and moral. ^ Truth and good are one/' says the author of the 
Pleasures of Imagination, an author whose poetical merit will not be 
questioned by persons of taste. The expression might have been pas- 
sed in the poet, whose right to the use of catachresisy one of the many 
privileges comprehended uuder the name poetic licenccy prescription 
hath fully established. But by philosophising on this passage in his 
notes, he warrants us to canvass his reasoning, for no such privilege 
hath as yet been conceded to philosophers. Indeed, in attempting to 
illustrate, he has, I think, confuted it, or to speak more properly, shown 
It to have no meaning. He mentions two opinions concerning the 
connexion of truth and beauty, which is one species of good. '^ Some 
^ philosophers, says he, assert an independent and invariable law in 
*. Nature, in consequence of which all rational beings must alike per- 

* cd've beauty in some certain proportions^ and deformity in the con^ 

* trary** Now, though I do not conceive what is meant either by 
independent Umx)^, or by contrary proportions^ this, if i^ proves any 
thing, proves as clearly that deformity and truth are one, as that 
beauty and truth are one ; for those contrary proportions are surely 
as much proportions, or, if you will, as true proportions, as some cer- 
tain proportions are. Accordingly, if, in the conclusion deduced, you 
"put the word deformity instead of beauty ^ and the word beauty instead 
qf deformity y the tense will be equally complete. <* Others," he adds, 
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It may be thought that when the motive is the 
equity, the generosity, or the mtrinsic merit of the 



 • there are, who beliere beauty to be merely a relative and arbitrary 
^ thing ; and that it u not impossible, in a physical sense, that two 

* beings of equil capacities for truth, should pefceive, one of them 
** beauty, and the other deformity, in the same relations. And upon 
** this supposition, by that truth which is always connected with 
^ beauty, nothing more can be meant than the conformity of any 
** object to those proportion^ upon which, after careful examinatioD, 
** the beauty of that species b found to depend." This opinion, if 
t am able to comprehend it, differs only in one point from the pre- 
ceding. It supposes the standard or law of beauty, not invariable 
and universal. It is liable to the same objection, and that rathe ir 
more glaringly; for if the same relations must be always equally 
4rue relationjf deformity is as really one with truth as beauty is, 
nnce the very same relations can exhibit both appearances. In short, 
no hypothesis hitherto invented hath shown that by means of the 
discursive faculty, without the aid of any other mental power, we 
could ever obtain a notion of either the beautiful or the good ; and 
till this be shown, nothing is shown to the purpose. The author 
aforesaid, far £rom attempting this, proceeds on the supposition, that 
we first perceive beauty, he says not how, and then having by 
a careful examination, discovered the proportions which gave rise 
to the perception, denominate them true ; so that all those elaborate 
disquisitions with which we are amused, amount only to a few in* 
significant identical propositions very improperly expressed. For out 
uf a vast profusion of learned phrase, this is all the information we 
can pick, that * Beauty is t ruly beauty,' and that * Good i s 

* truly good.' " Moral good," says a celebrated writer, ** consisteth 
« in Jtwss" From this account any person would at first readily 
conclude, that morals, according to him, are not concerned in the ends 
which we pursue, but solely in the choice of means for attaining our 
ends ; that if this choice be judicious, the conduct is moral ; if inju- 
dicious, the contrary. But this truly pious author is far from admitting 
such an interpretation of his words. Fttneu in his sense hath no re- 
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bcdon recommended, argument may be eftiployed 
to evince the reasonableness of the end, as well as 
the fitness of the means. But this way of speaking 
suits better the popular dialect, than the phUbso- 
phical. The term reasonableness ^ when used in this 
manner^ means nothing but the goodness^ the ami- 



htkm to a further end. It is an absolute fitness^ a fitness in itself. 
We are oUiged to asky What then is that fitness, which you call aty^ 
solute ; for the application of the word in every other case invslriably 
.implying the proper direction of means to an end, far from affording 
light to the meaning it has here, tends directly to mislead us. The 
ofily answer, as far as I cHa learn, that hath eret been {^ven to this 
question, is neither more nor lest than this, * That alone is absolutely 
/ fit which is morally good :' so that in saying moral good consistcth 
in fitness, no more u meant than that it consisteth in moral good* 
Another moralist appears, who hath made a most wonderful discov^. 
it is, that tfiere is not a vice in the world but lying, aiid that acting 
nrtuonsly in any situation, is but one way cft other of telling truth* 
When this curious theory comes to be explained, we find the practical 
lie results solely from acting contrary to what those moral sentiments 
dictate, which, instead of deducing, he every where presupposeth to 
)i)e known and acknowledged by us. Thus he reasons perpetually in 
a drcle^ and without advancing a single step beyond it, makes the 
same things both causes and effects reciprocally. Conduct appears to 
be false for i\p other reason, but because it is immoril, and immoral 
for no other reason but because it is 'false. Such philosophy would 
not have been unworthy those profound ontologists, who have blest 
the world with the discovery that ' * One being b but one being/ that 

* A being is tndtf a being,' ^ aud that f Every being has all the prO' 

* pertiej that it has,' and who, to the unspeakable increase of useful 
knowledge, have denominated these the general attributes of being, 
and distinguished them by the titles, unity ^ truth f and goodneu* This 
if it be any thing, is the very mblimate of science. 

VOL. I. M 
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ableness, or moial excellaKy^ If therefore the 
hearer hath no love of justice^ no benevoleni:^ no 
regard to right, although Ke were endowed with the 
perspicacity of a cherub, your harangue could never 
have any influence on his mind* The reason is, 
when you speak of the fitness of the nieans,>you adr 
dress yourself only to the head j when you speak 
of the goodness of the end, you address yourself to 
the heart, of which we supposed him destitute* j^e 
we then to class the virtues among the passions? 
By no jneans. But without entering into a dis* 
cuission of the difference^ which would be foreign 
to our.purpose, let it suffice to observe, that they 
have this in common with passion. They neces- 
isarily imply an habitual propensity to a certain 
specie of coiKluct^ an habitual avQTsbn to the con- 
trary ; a veneration for such a character, an ab- 
horrence of such another. They are therefore, 
though not passions, so closely related to them, that 
they are pn^rly considered as motives to acdon, 
being equally capable of jgiving an impulse to the 
will. The difference is . a-kin to that, if not the 
same, which rhetoricians observe between pathos 
and ethos J passion and disposition *. Accordingly, 
what is addressed solely to the mpral powers of the 



* This seems to have been the sense which Quindlian h^ of the 
difference between wa^og and «dof » when he gave amgr for an example 
of the first, and charitas of the second. The word td^ is also some- 
times used for moral sentiment. Inst. L. vi« c« 2. 
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nuiid, is not so properly, denominated - the pathetic^ 
as the senUmentdL The term, I own, is rather 
modem , but is nevertheless convenient, as it fills 
a vacant room, and doth not, like most of our new- 
fangled words, justle out older and worthier oc- 
cupante, to the no small detriment of the language* 
It occupies, so to speak, the middle place between 
tiie pathetic and that which is addressed to the ima- 
^nation, and partakes of both, adding to the warmth 
of the former, the grace and attractions of the 
letter. 

Now the principal questions on this subject, are 
these two : How is a pasaon or disposition that is 
favourable to the design of the orator, to be excited 
in the hearers ? How is an unfavourable passion or 
disposition to be calmed ? As to the first, it was 
said ali:eady in general, that passion must be awak- 
ened by communicating livdy ideas of the object. 
The reason will be obvious from die following re* 
marks : A passion is most strongly excited by sen* 
satbn. The sight* of danger, immediate or near, 
instantly rouseth fear ; the feeling of an injury, and 
the presence of the injurer, in a moment kindle 
anger. Next to the influence of sense, is that of 
memory, the effect of which upon pasaon, if the 
fact be recent and remembered dbtinctly and cir- 
cumstantially, is almost equal. Next to the influ- 
ence of memory, is that of imagination ; by which 
is here solely meant, the faculty of apprehending 



/ 
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what is neither percmed by the senses, nor remem- 
bered. Now, as it is this power of which the on^ 
tor must chiefly avail himself, it is proper to in- 
quire what those circumstances are, which will 
make the ideas he summons up in the imaginations 
of his bearers, resemble, in lustre and. steadiness, 
those of sensation and remembrance. For the 
same circumstances will in&llibly make them resem- 
ble also in their ^ects ; that is, in the influence they 
will have upon the passions and affections of the 
heart* 

Section V. 

The circumstances that are chiefly instrumental in 

operating on the passions. 

. .' ^ ^ ■- 

. Th^se are perhaps idl reducible to the seven 
following, probability, plausibility, importance, prox« 
imity of time, conneidon of place, relation of the 
actors or suffisrers to the hearers or speaker, in- 
tere^ of the hearers or ^daker in the consequent 
ces*. . 



* I am not quite positive as to the accuracy of t^ enumeration^ 
;tiHi shall therefore freely permit my learnied and ingenious friend 
Dr l^eidf to annex t&e et cdetera^ he proposes in such casesy in order 
to supi^y all defects. SeeSketchesoftheHistory of Man. B.iiLSk. 
1. Appendix^ c. u. sect. 2» 
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Part I. — ProbaUltty. 

' The first is prohaUUtjf^ which is now considered 
only as an expedient for enlivening passion. Here 
again there is commonly scope for argmnent *• 
Probability results from evidence, and begets belief. 
Belid^ invigorates our ideas. Belief raised to the 
highest becomes certainty. Certainty flows either 
from the force of the evidence real or apparent, 
chat is produced ; or without any evidence produced 
by. the speaker, from the previous^otoriety of the 
fact. If the fact be notorious, it will not only be 
superfluous in the speaker to attempt to prove it, 
but it will be pernicious to his design. The reason 
is plain. By proving he supposeth it questionable, 
and by supposing actually rendei^ it so to his au- 
dience : he brings - them froni viewing it in the 
stronger light of certainty, to view it in the weaker 
light of probability : in lieu of sun-shine he gives 
them twilight. Of the different means and kinds of 
probation I have spoken already. 



* In the judiciary orations of the ancients^ this was the principal 
scope for argument. That to condemn the guilty^ and to acquit the 
innocenty would gratify their indignation against the injuriousy and 
their love of right was too manifest to require a proof. The izfiXf 
that there was guilt in the prisoner, or that there was innocence, did 
require it. It was otherwise in deliberatiye orations, as the conduct 
rtc^nqiQended was more remotely con^ect^d with the emotioas rais- 
ed. 
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Part H, — PlatLsiUUty. 

The second circumstance is platisibiUtt/l a thing 
totally distinct from the former, as having an effect 
upon the mind quite independent of £iith or proba* 
biUty^ It ariseth chiefly from the consistency of the 
narradon, from its being what is commonly called 
natural and feasible. This the French critics have 
aptly enough denominated in their language vral' 
semblance J the English cridcs more improperly in 
theirs probability. In order to avoid the manifest 
ambiguity there is in this aj^Kcation of the word, it 
had been better to retain the word verisindUtude, 
now almost obsolete. That there is a reladon be- 
tween those two qualities must, notwithstanding, be 
admitted. This,^ however, is an additional reason 
for assigning them ^different names. An homony- 
mous term, whose differing significadons have no 
affinity to one another, is very seldom liable to be 
misunderstood. 

But as to the nature and extent of this reladon, 
let it be observed, that the want of plausibility im- 
plies an internal improbability, which it will require 
the stronger external evidence to surmount. Never- 
theless, the implausibility may be surmounted by 
such evidence, and we may be fully ascertained of 
what is in itself exceedingly implausible. Implau- 
sibility is, in a certain degree, positive evidence 
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against a nanative ; whereas plausibility implies no 
positiye evidence for it. We know that fiction may 
be as plausible as truth. A narration may be 
possessed of this quality in the highest degree, which 
we not only regard as improbable, but know to be 
' false. Probability is a light darted on the object, 
from the proofs, which for this reason are perti- 
nently enough styled evidence. Plausibility is a na- 
tive lustre issiiing directly from the object. The 
former is the aim of the historian, the latter of the 
poet. That every one may be satisfied, that the 
second is generally not inferior to the first, in its 
influence on the mind, we need but appeal to the 
eflfects of tragedy, of epic, and even of romance, 
which in its principal characters, participates of 
the nature of poesy, though written in prose. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked, that 
though plausibility alone hath often greater efficacy 
in rousing the passions, than probability, or even 
certainty ; yet, in any species of composition where- 
m truth, or at least probability iS expected, the 
mind quickly nauseates the most plausible tale, 
which is unsupported by proper arguments. For 
this reason it is the business of the orator, as much 
as his subject will permit, to avail himself of both 
qualities. There is one case, and but one, in 
which plausibility itself may be dispensed with ; 
that is, when the fact is so incontestible, that it is 
impossible to entertain a doubt of it } for when 
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implausibiiity is incapable of impairing befief, it hath 
sometimes, especially in forensic caiises, even a good 
effect. By presenting us with something monstrous^ 
in its kind, it raises astonishment, and thereby height- 
ens every passion which the narrative is fitted to 
excite. 

But to return to the e3q)Iication of this quality. 
When I explained the nature of experience, I 
showed, that it consisteth of all the general truths 
collected from particular facts remembered ; the 
mind forming to itself often insensibly, and as it 
were mechanically, certain maxims, from comparing, 
or rather associating the similar circumstances of 
different incidents *. Hence it is, that when a num- 
ber of ideas relating to any fact or event, are sucr 
cessively introduced into my mind by a speaker ; if 
the train he deduceth, coincide with the genei?! 
current of my experience ; if in nothing ijt thwart 
those conclusions and anticipations which are become 
habitual to me, my mind accompanies him with 
facility, glides along from one idea to anotl^er, and 
admits the whole with pleasure. If, on the con? 
trary, the train he introduceth, nm counter to the 
current of my experience ; if in many things it 
shock those conclusions and anticipations which are 
become habitual to me, my mind attends him with 
difficulty, suffers a sort of violence in passing from 

* Chap. V. Sect. ii. Part 2. 
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one idea to another, and rejects the whole with dis* 
dain: 

For 'wliile upon such monstrous scenes we gaze» 

They shock our hithf our indignation raise *• T&ANCis. 

In the former case I pronounce the narrative na- 
tural and credible, in the latter I say it is unnatural 
and incredible, if not impossible; andj which is 
particularly expressive of the different appearances 
in respect of connexion made by the ideas m my 
mind, the one tale I call coherent, the other in- 
coherait. When therefore the orator can obtain 
no direct aid from the memory of his hearers, 
which is rarely to be obtained, he must, for the 
sake of brightening, and strengthening, and, if I 
may be permitted to use so bold a metaphor, ce- 
menting his ideas, bespeak the assistance of expe- 
rience. This, if properly employed, will prove a 
potent ally, by adding the grace of verisimUtvde to 
the whole. It is therefore first of all requisite, that 
the circumstances of the narration, and the order in 
which they are exhibited, be what is commonly 
called natural, that is, congruous to general expe- 
rience. 

Where pas^on is the end, it is not a sufficient 
reason for introducing any circumstance that it is 
natural, it must also be pertinent. It is pertinent^ 



Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic^ incredulus odL 

HoR. De Arte Poet. 



/ 
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\vfaen either necessary for givbg a distinct and con« 
sistent apprehen^on of the object^ at least for dtk^ 
viating some objection that may be started, or doubt 
that may be entertained concerning it; or when 
such as in ite particular tendency promotes the 
general aim. All circumstances however plausible, 
which serve merely for decoration, never fail to 
divert the attention, and so become prejudicial to 
the proposed influence on passion. 

But I am aware, that from the explication I have 
given of this quality, it will be said, that I have run 
into the error, if it be an error, which I intended to 
avoid, and have confounded it with probability, by 
doiving it solely from the same origin, experience. 
In answer to this, let it be observed, that in every 
plausible tale, which is unsupported by external 
evidence, there will be found throughout the whole, 
when duly canvassed, a mixture of possibilities and 
probalalities, and that not in such a manner as to 
make one part or incident probable, another barely 
possible, but so blended as equally to affect the 
whole, and every member. Take the Iliad for an 
example, That a haughty, choleric, and vindictive 
hero, such as Achilles is represented to have been, 
should, upon the public afiront and injury he re- 
ceived from Agamemnon, treat that general with 
indignity, and form a resolution of withdrawing his 
troops, remaining thenceforth an unconcerned spec- 
tator of the calamities of his countrymen, our ex- 
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penence of die baleful influences of jmde and an- 
ger, renda:s in some degree probable ; again, that 
cHie of such a character as Agamemnon, rapacious, . 
jealous of his pre-eminence as commander in chief, 
who envied the superim* merit of Achilles, and har- 
boured resentment against him ; that such a one, I 
say, on such an occurrence as is related by the poet, 
should have given the provocation, vnll be acknow- 
ledged also to h&ve some probability. But that 
there were such personages, of such characters, in 
such drctunstances, is merely possible. Here there 
is a total want of evidence. Experience is silent. 
Properly indeed die case comes not within the verge 
of its jurisdicdon. Its general conclusions may serve 
in confutation, but can never serve in proof of par- 
ticular or historical facts* Sufficient testimony, and 
that ^y will answer here. The testimony of the 
poet in this case goes for nothing. His object we 
know is not truth but likelihood. Experience, 
however, advances nothing against those allegations 
of the poet, therefi3re we call them posdble ; it can 
.say nothing for them, therefore we do not call them 
probable. The whole at most amounts to this. If 
such causes existed, such eflfects probably followed. 
But we have no evidence of the existence of the 
causes ; therefore we have no evidence of the ex- 
istence of die eflGects. Consequendy, all the proba- 
bility implied in this quality, is a hypothetical pro- 
bability, which is in eiSfea none at all. It is an 
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axionl among dialecticians^ in relation to the syl- 
logistic art, that the conclusion always follows the 
weaker of the premises. To apply this to the (nre- 
sent purpose, an application hot illicit, though un- 
usual i if one of the premises, suppose the major, 
contain an affirmation that is barely possible, the 
minor one that is probable, possibility only can be 
deduced in the conclusion. 

^ These two qualities therefore. Probability and 
Plausibility, (if I may be indulged a little in the 
allegoric style) I shall call Sister^graces, daughters 
of the same father Ej^perience, who is the progeny 
of Memory^ the first-born and heir of Sense. 
These daughters Ea^perience had by different mo- 
thers. The elder is the offspring of Reason^ the 
younger is the child of Fancy. The elder r^plar 
in her features, and majestic both in shape and 
mien, is admirably fitted for commanding esteem, 
and even a religious veneradon ; the younger care- 
less, blooming, sprightly, is entirely formed for cap- 
tivating the heart, and engaging love. The conver- 
sation of each is entertaining and instructive, but in 
different ways. Sages seem to think that there is 
more instrucdon to be gotten from the just observa- 
tions of the elder ; almost all are agreed that there 
is more entertainment in the lively sallies of the 
younger. The principal companion and fiivourite 
of the first is Truthj but whether TrtUk or Fiction 
share most in the favour of the second^ it were often 
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tffficulttosay. Both are naturally well-disposed, 
and even friendly to Virtue^ but the elder is by 
much the more steady of the two ; the younger, 
though perhaps not less capable of doing good, is 
more easily corrupted, and hath sometimes basely 
turned procuress .to Vice. Though rivals, they 
have a sisterly affection to each other, and love to 
be together. The elder, sensible that there are but 
few who can for any time relish her society alone, 
is generally anxious that her sister be of the party ; 
the younger, conscious of he;r own superior talents 
in this respect, can more easily dispense widi the 
other's company. Nevertheless, when she is dis- 
coursing on great and serious subjects, in order to 
add weight to her words, she often quotes her 
sister's testimony, which she knows is better cre- 
dited than her own, a compliment that is but spar- 
ingly returned by the elder. Each sister hath her 
admirers. Those of the younger are more nume- 
rous, those of the elder more constant. In the 
retinue of the former you will find the young, the 
gay, the dissipated ; bnt these are not her only at- 
tendants. The middle-aged, however, and the 
thoughtful, more ' commonly attach themselves to 
the latter. To conclude; as something may be 
learned of characters from the invectives of ene- 
mies, as well as from the encomiums of friends, 
those who have not judgment to discern the good 
qualities of the first-born, accuse her of dulness. 
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pedantry, and sdfihess ; those who have not taste 
to rdish the charms of the second, charge her with 
folly, levi^, and falseness. Meantime, it app^irs to 
be. the rniiversal opinion of the impartial, and such 
as have been best acquainted with both, that though 
the attractives of the younger be more irreastible 
^ dght, the virtues of the elder will be longer re- 
membered. 

So much for the two qualiti^, probability and 
plausibiBty^ on which I have expatiated the more, 
astheyare the principal, and in some respect, indis- 
:pensable. The others are not compatible with every 
subject ; but as they are of real moment, it is neces- 
sary to attend to them, that so they may not be 
overlooked in cases wha:^ die subject requires 
4hat they be urged. 

Part HL^^^Importance. 

' The third circumstance I took notice of was 
importance^ the appearance of which always tends 
by fixii^ attention . more closely to add bright- 
ness and strength to the ideas. The importance 
in moral subjects is. analagous to the quantity of 
matter in physical subjects, as on quantity the 
moment of moving bodies in a great measure de- 
pends. An action may derive importance £rom 
its own nature, from those concerned in it as 
acting or suffering, or^ from its consequences. It 

• 
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derives imp(»tance from its ovm nature^ if it be 
stapendous in its kind^ if the result of what is un- 
commonly great, whether good or bad, passion or 
invention, virtue or vice, as what in respect of 
generosity is godlike, what in req>ect of atrocity is 
diabolical : it derives importance from those con- 
cemed in it, when the actors or the sufferars are 
Considerable, on account ddier of thdr dignity or 
of their number, or of both : it derives importance 
from its- consequences, when these are remarkable 
in regard to thdr greatness, their multitude, their 
extent, and that dther as to the many and distant 
places affected by them, or as to the future and re- 
mote periods to whidi they may reach, or as to 
both. 

' All the four remaiiung circumstances derive 
&eir efficacy purely froni one and the same cause, 
the connexion of the subject with those occupied^ 
as speako: or hearers, in the discourse. Seff* is 
&e centre here, which hath a similslr power in the 
ideal world, to that of the suH in the material worlds 
in communiciEiting both light' and heat to whatever 
b within the sphere of its activity, and in a greater 
or a less degree, acconyng to die nearness or re- 
moteness. 
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Part IV. — Proximity of time. 

First, as to proximity of time ^ every one knows^ 
diat any melancholy incident is the more affecting 
that it is recent. Hence it is become common 
with story-rtellers, that they may make a deeper 
impression on their hearers, to introduce remarks 
like these; that the tale .which they relate is not old, 
that it happened but lately, or in their own time, or 
that they are yet living who had a part in it, or 
were witnesses of it. Proximity of time regards 
not only the past but the future. An event that 
will probably soon happen, hath greater influence 
upon us than what will probably happen a long 
time hence. I have hitherto proceeded on the hy- 
pothesis, that the orator rouses the passions of his 
heaters, by exhibiting some past transaction ; but 
we must acknowledge that passion may be as strong- 
ly excited by his reascmings concerning an event 
yet to come. . In the judiciary orations there is 
greater' scope for the former, in the deliberative 
for the latter ; though in each kind there may oc- 
casionally be scope for both. All the seven circum* 
stances enumerated are applicable, and have equal 
weight, whether they relate to the future or to the 
past. The only exception that I know of is, that 
probability and plausibility are scarcely distinguish- 
able, when used in reference to events in futu- 
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lity* As in these there is no access for testi- 
DKmy, what constitates the principal distinction 
is quite excluded. In comparing the influence 
of the past upon our minds, vnth that of the fu* 
tore, it appears in general, that if the ^ridence, 
the importance, and the distance of the objects 
he equal, the latter \dll be greater than the for- 
mer. The reason, I imagine, is, vre are consci- 
ous, that as every moment, the future, which 
seems placed before us, is approaching ; and the 
past, which lies, as it were, behind, is retiring, 
our nearness or relation to the one constantly 
mcreaseth as the other decreaseth. There is some- 
thing like attraction in the first case, and repulsion 
in the second. This, tends to interest us more in 
the future than in the past, and consequently to the 
present view aggrandizes the one and diminishes 
die other. 

What, nevertheless, gives the past a very con- 
siderable advantage, is its being generally sus- 
ceptible of much stronger evidence than the fu- 
ture. The lights of the mind are, if I may so 
express myself, in an opposite situation to the 
lights of the body. These discover clearly the 
prospect lying before us, but not the groimd we 
have already passed. By the memory, on the 
contrary, that great luminary of the mind, things 
past are exhibited in retrospect ; we have no cor* 

VOL, !• N 
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respondent faculty to irradiate the future: and 
even in matters which fall not within the reach 
of our memory, past events are often clearly dis- 
coverable by testimony, and by effects at present 
existing; whereas, we have nothing equivalent 
to found our arguments upon in reasoning about 
things to come. It is for this reason, that the fu- 
ture is considered as the province of conjecture and 
uncertainty. 

* 

Part V. — Connexion of Place. 

Local Connexion^ the fifth in the above enu- 
meration, hath a more powerful eflfect than prox- 
imity of time. Duration and space are two 
things, (call them entities, or attributes, or what 
you please) in some respects the most like, and 
in some respects the most unlike to one another. 
They resemble in Continuity, divisibility, infinity, 
in their being deemed essential to the existence of 
other things, and in the doubts that have been 
raised as to their having a real or independent 
existence of their own. They differ in that the 
latter is permanent, whereas the very essence of 
the former consisteth in transitoriness ; the parts 
of the one are all successive, of the other all co- 
existent. The greater portions of time are all 
distinguished by the memorable things which have 
been transacted in them, the smaller portions by 
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the revolutions of the heavenly bodies: the por- 
tions of place, great and small, (for we do not 
here consider tie regions of the fixed stars and 
planets) are distinguished by the various tracts of 
knd and water, into which the earth is divided, 
and subdivided ; the one distinction intelligible, 
the other sensible ; the one chiefly known to the 
inquisitive, the other in a great measure obvious to 
all. 

Hence perhaps it arises, that the latter is con- 
sidered as a firmer ground of relation, than the 
former. Who is not more curious to know the 
notable transactions which have happened in his 
own country from the earliest antiquity, than to 
be acquainted with those which have happened 
in the remotest regions of the globe, during the 
century wherein he lives ? It must be owned, 
however, that the former circumstance is more 
frequently aided by that of personal relation than 
the latter. Connexion of place not only includes 
vicinage, but every other local relation, such as 
being in a province under the same government 
with us, in a state that is in alliance with us, in 
a country well known to us, and the like. Of 
the influence of this connexion in operating on 
our passions, we have daily proofs. With how 
much indifference, at least with how slight and 
transient emotion, do we read in news-papers the 
accounts of the most deplorable accidents in 
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countries distant and unknown ? How mu9b» oi| 
the contrary, are we alarmed and agitated on be^ 
ing informed, that any such accident hath hap- 
pened in our neighbourhood, and that even though 
we be totally uiiacquainted with the persons qoii- 
cemed ? 

Part Vl.-^Selatian to the persons concerned. 

Still greater is the power of relation to the 
persons concerned, which was the sixA circum* 
stance mentioned, as this tie is more direct thaQ 
that which attacheth us to the scene of action* 
It is the persons, not the place, that are the im-^ 
mediate objects of the passions love or hatred, 
pity or anger, envy or contempt. Relation to 
the actors commonly produces an eflfect contrary 
to that produced by relsition to the suflFerers, the 
first in extenuation, the secoiid in aggravation oi 
the crime alleged. The first makes for the apolo^ 
gist, the second for the accuser^ This, I «ay, is 
commonly the case, not always. A remote rela-* 
tidn to the actors, when the offence is heinous^ 
especially if the sufferers be more nearly relatedj^ 
will sometimes rather aggravate than extenuate 
the guilt in our estimation. But it is impossible 
with any precision to reduce these effects to rules ; 
80 much depending on the different tempers and 
sentiments of different auijiences. Personal r^a* 
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dons are of various kinds. Some have gehe>ally 
greater influence than others ; some again have 
greater influence with one person, others with an* 
ether. They are consanguinity^ affinity, fnendshij>^ 
acqusuntance, being fellow-citizens, countrymen, of 
the same surname, language, religion, occupation^ 
and innumerable others. 

Part VU.^-^lnterest in the consequences* 

But of all the Connexive circumstances, the 
most powerful is interest^ which is the last. Of all 
relations, personal relation, by bringing the object 
v&ry near, most enlivens that sympathy which at- 
tacheth us to the concerns of others ; interest in the 
effects brings the object, if I may say so, into con* 
tect ^eith us, and makes the mind cling to it, as a 
concern of its own. Sympathy is but a reflected 
feeling, and therefore, in ordinary cases, must 
be weaker than the original. Though the mir* 
ror be ever so true, a lover will not be obliged 
to it for presenting him with the figure of his 
mistress, when he hath . an opportunity of gazing 
on her person. Nor will the orator place his 
chief confidence in the assistance of the social and 
sympathetic affections, when he hath it in his power 
to arm the selfish. 

Men universally, from a just conception of the 
difference, have, when self is concerned, given a 
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different name to what seems originally the same 
passion in a higher degree. Injury, to whomsoever 
offered, is to every man that observes it, and whose 
sense of right is not debauched by vicious practice, 
the natural object of indignation. Indignation al- 
ways implies resentment^ or a desire of retaliating 
on the injurious person, so far at least as to make 
him repent the wi-ong he hath committed. This 
indignation in the person injured, is, from our 
knowledge of mankind, supposed to be, not indeed 
univt rsally, but generally, so much stronger, that 
it ought to be distinguished by another appellation, 
and is accordingly denominated revenge. In like 
manner, beneficence, on whomsoever exercised, is 
the natural object of our Icfve^ love always implies 
benevolence^ or a desire of promoting the happi- 
ness of the beneficent person ; but this passion in 
the person benefited, is conceived to be so much 
greater, and to infer so strong an obligation to a 
return of good offices to his benefactor, that it 
merits to be distinguished by the title gratitude. 
Now by this circumstance of interest in the ef- 
fects, the speaker, from engaging pity in his fa- 
vour, can proceed to operate on a more powerful 
principle self-preservation. The benevolence of his 
hearers he can work up intp gratitude^ their indigo 
pation into revenge. 

The two last mentioned circumstances, per- 
sonal relation * ahd interest, are not without influ- 
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ence, as was hinted in the enumeration, though 
they r^rd the speaker only and not the hearers. 
The reason . is, a person present with us, whom 
we see and hear, and who by words, and looks, 
and gestures, gives the liveliest signs of his feel- 
ings, has the surest and most immediate claim 
upon our sympathy. We become infected with 
his passions* We are hurried along by them, 
and not allowed leisure to distinguish between his 
relation and our relation, his interest and our in« 
terest. 



Section VI. 

Other passions^ as well as moral sentiments^ tcs^l 

aimUaries. 

So much for those circumstances in the object 
presented by the speaker, which serve to awaken 
and inflame the passions of the hearers *. But when 



. * To illustrate most of the preceding circumstances, and show the 
manner of applying them, I shall take an example from Cicero's last 
oration against Verresi where, after relating the crucifixion of Gavius a 
Homujk.citl^en, he exclaims, 1. ^ O nomen dulce libertatis \ 6 jus exi- 
^' mium nostrse civitatis ! 6 lex Porcia legesque Semproniae ! 6 gravi- 
^ ter desiderata et aliquando reddita plebi Romanae tribunitia potestas. 
^ 2. Huccine tandem omnia reciderunt, ut civis Romanus in provin- 
**. cia populi Romani, in oppido. foederatorum, ab eo qui beneficio po« 
'^puli Romaoi fasceis et eecureis haberety deligatut^in foro virgis cae% 
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a passion is once raised, diere are abo other means^ 
by which it may be kept alive, ^md evexi augmented. 



*♦ deretur ?" « —^3. Scd quid ego jrfnra de Oavio? fjaaui tu Gavio 
*^ turn fiieris infestusy ac »on nominiy generic jori cmum iMnds^ aoa 
'^ illi inquam hondiniy sed causae communi libertatis inimicusfiiistL 4. 
** Quid enim attinuit^ cum Maxnertini more atque iustituto suo^ cru" 
** cem fixUsent post urbem^ in via Pompeia ; te jubere in ea parte fi« 
** gere,qus ad fretum 8pectat ; et hoc addere» quod negare But!d mo- 
** do potesy quod omnibus audientibus dixistl palamy te idcirco iUum 
*^ locum deligere, ut ille qui se civem Romanum esse diceret^ ex cruce 
** Italiam cernerey ac domiim suam prospicere posset ? 5. Itaque ilia 
" crux sola, judicesy post conditam Messanamy illo in loco fiza est# 
*^ 6. Italise conspectus ad earn rem ab isto delectus esty ut tile in do- 
** lore cruciatuque moriensy perangusto freto divisa servitutis ac liber- 
" tatis jura cognosceret : Italia autem alumnum suum, servitutb ex- 
^ tremo summoque supplicio affectum videret. 7. Facinus est vincire 
*^ civem Romanum, scelus verberarey prope parricidium necarey quid 
'^ dicamy in crucem tollere ? verbo satis digno tarn nefaria res appella- 
^ ri nuUo modo potest. 6. Noa fuit his omnibus iste contentus: 
^' Spectety inquity patriamy in conspectu legum libertatisque moriatur* 
*^ ^. Noh tu hoc loco Gaviumy non i^um hox&inemy nefecio quem^ c^- 
" vem Romanumy sed communem libertatis et civitatis caujsam in 
'' ilium cruciatum et crucem egisti. 10. Jam vero videte hominis au- 
^* daciam : Nonne enim graviter tulisse arbitraminiy quod xlkra civi' 
'' bus Romanis crucem non posset in foroy non in comitioy non in ros- 
'^ tris defigere. 11. Quod enim his locis in provincia sua celebritate 
*^ simillimumy regione proximum poCuity elegit* 13. Monumenttim 
** sceleris — audaciseque suae voluit esse in conspectu ItaliaSy prsetervic* 

*• tione omnium qui ultro citroque navigarent/* <* 13. Buil# 

** antey judicesy lacrymas in morte misera atque indignissima liavar* 
*^ chorum non tenebamus: et recte ac nerito sociomm^ffinotentittBi 
^ miseria coilamovebamur. 14. Quid nunc in nostro sanguine tan- 
** dem facere debemus ? nam civium Romanorum sanguis c<»ijunetu» 
" existimandus est."——" 15. Omnes hoc loco civts Romaniy et 
^ qui adsunt et qui ubicunque sunt^ restram 8ey«ritatem desidwtitf 
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Otber passions or diq>ositbn^ may be called in as 
suudliaries. Nothing is more efficacious in this re^ 



^ tvstmn fideiB imploraoty feiti'imi atuulium Tcqinniiit* 1 6* Oimusi 
^ sua jura^ commoda^ auxilia^ totam denique libertatem in vestris sen^ 

* tendis tpcnari arbitrantur." ^I shall point out the pathetic cir^ 

cumstances exemplified in this passage, observing the order wherein 
they were enumerated. I have numbered the sentences in the quot»- 
tbn to prevent repetition in referring to Uiera. It must be remarked 
first of ally that in judiciary orations, such as this, the proper place for 
plausibility is the narration ; for probability, the confirmation or proof; 
the othar five, though generally admissible into either of those placeSf 
shme principally in the peroration. I shall show how the orator hath 
availed himself of these in the passage now cited. First, importance^ and 
that first in respect of the enormity of the action, N^, 7. ; bf the dis* 
position of the actor, N*'. 3. 9, 10^ ; and to render probable what 
might otherwise appear merely conjectural, N**. 4, 5. 8. 11, 12. ; ia 
respect of consequences, their greatness, N<^. 1, 2.; where the crime 
is most artfully, though implicitly, represented as subversive of all that 
was dear to them, liberty, the right of citizens, their most valuable 
laws, and that idol of the people, the tribunitian power ; their extent* 
N*". 15, 16. Seccondly, ^rojirimi/^ of time; there is but an insinoa^ 
tion of this circumstance in the woM tandem^ N<^. 3. There are two 
reasons which probably induced the orator in this particular to be so 
sparing. One is, the recency of the crime, as of the criminal's pre- 
torship was notorious ; the other and the weightier is, that of all re- 
ktions this is the weakest ; and even what influence it hath, reflection 
serves rather to correct that to confirm. In appearing to lay stress oa 
so slight a circumstance, a speaker displays rather penury of matter 
ihaa abundance, tt b better therefore, in most cases, to suggest it, as 
it were by accident, than to insist on it as of design. It deserves also 
to be remarked, that the word here employed is  very emphatical, aa 
it conveys at the eame time a tacit comparison of their so recent de« 
generacy with the freedom, security, and glory which they had long 
enjoyed. The same word is again introduced, N^. 14. to the same 
intent. Thirdly, hca! connexions in respect of vicinage, how affect* 
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spect than a sense of justice, a sense of public uti- 
Kty, a sense of glory ; and nothing conduceth more 
to operate on these, than the sentiments of sages 



ingly, though indirectly, is it touched, N«». 4. 6. 8. 1 1, 12. ? indirectly, 
for reasons similar to those mentioned on the circumstance of time ; 
as to other local connexions, N^*. 2. ^ in provincia populi Romani, in 
** oppido faBderatorum." TourMy^p^jonai relation ; first of the per- 
petrator, N'^. 2. ** ab eo qui beneficio, &c.** his crime therefore more 
atrocious and ungrateful, the most sacred rights violated by one who 
ought to have protected them ; next of the sufferer, N*'. 2. ^ civis 
** Romanus." This is most pathetically urged, and by a comparison 
introduced, greatly heightened, N*>. IS, 14. Fifthly, the interest; 
which, not the hearers only, but all who bear the Roman name, have, 
in the consequences, N^. 15, 16. We see in the above example, with 
what uncommon address and delicacy those circumstances ought to be 
sometimes blended, sometimes but insinuated, sometimes, on the con- 
trary, warmly urged, sometimes shaded a little, that the art may be 
concealed ; and in brief, the whole conducted so as that nothing ma^ 
terial may be omitted, that every sentiment may easily follow that 
which precedes, and usher that which follows it, and that every thing 
sud may appear to be the language of pure nature. The art of the 
rhetorician, like that of the philosopher, b analytical ; the art of the 
orator is synthetical. The former acts the part of the skilful anat- 
omist, who, by removing the teguments, and nicely separating the 
parts, presents us with views at once naked, distinct, and hideousy 
now of the structure of the bones, now of the muscles and tendonsy 
now of the arteries and veins, now of the bowels, now of the brain 
and nervous system. The latter imitates Nature in the constructing 
of her work, who, with wonderful symmetry, unites the various 
organs, adapts them to thleir respective uses, and covers all with a de- 
cent veil, the skin. Thus, though she hide entirely the more minute 
ind the interior parts, and show not to equal advantage even the 
articulations of the limbs, and the adjustment of the larger members^ 
adds inexpressible beauty, and strength, and energy to the whole. 
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whose iwisdom we venerate, the example of heroes 
whose exploits we admire. I shall conclude what 
relates to the exciting of passion, when I have re- 
marked, that pleading the importance and the other 
pathetic circumstances, or pleading the authority of 
opinions or precedents, is usually considered, and 
apdy enough, as being likewise a species of reason* 
ing. 

This concession, however, doth not imply, that 
by any reasoning we are ever taught that such an 
object ought to awaken such a passion. This we 
must learn originally from feeling, not from argu* 
ment No speaker attempts to prove it ; though 
he sometimes introduceth moral considerations, in 
order to justify the passion when raised, and to pre- 
vent the hearers from attempting to suppress iL 
Even when he is enforcing their regard to the pa- 
thetic circumstances above-mentioned, it is not so 
much his aim to show that these circumstances ought 
to augment the passion, as that these circumstances 
are in the object. The effect upon their minds he 
commonly leaves to nature ; and is not afraid of the 
conclusion, if he can make every aggravating cir- 
cumstance be, as it were, both perceived and felt by 
them. In the enthymeme, (the syllogism of orators, 
as Quintilian* terms it) employed in such cases, the 

* Inttit. L L c 9> 
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sentiment that such a Quality or ck^eumstance ought 
to rouse such a passion, though the foundation of 
all, is generally assumed without proc^, <>t even 
without mention. This forms the major proposi^ 
tion, which is suppressed as obvious. EKs whole 
art is exerted in evincing the minor, which is the 
antecedent in his argument, and which maintains the 
reality of those attendant circumstances in the case 
in hand. A careful attention to the examples of 
vehemence in the First Chapter, and the quotation 
in the foregomg note^ will sufficiently illusti^te this 
remark. 

Section VII. 
How an unfavourable passion must be Catmed. 

I come now to the second question on the sub- 
ject of passion. How is an unfavourable passion^ 
or disposition, to be calmed ? The answer is, dthfefj 
first, by annihilating, or at least diminishing the ob* 
ject which raised it ; or secondly, by exciting some 
other passion which may counterwork it. 

By proving the falsity of the narration, or the ut- 
ter incredibility of the future event, on the suppos- 
ed truth of which the passion was founded, the ob* 
ject is annihilated. It is diminished by all such cir* 
cumstances as are contrary to those by which it is 
increased. These are, improbability, implausibility, 
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iaapgiiifiGaiiee> dyistamre of time, remoteness of place, 
t;]^ persons eonoenied sucb as we have xk> coa^ 
weapon with, thq consequenees such as we have no 
iatearest m The method recommended by Gorgias, 
and approved by Aristotle, though peculiar in it$ 
ma^n^, is, in those o^ wherein it may properly 
be attemj^d, coincident in effect with that now 
mentioned. ^^ It was a just opinion of Gorgias, 
^ that the seiious argumimt of an adversary, should 
^^ be confounded by ridicule, and his ridicule by 
^^ SOTOus argument ♦•" For this is only endea* 
vouring, by the aid of laughter and contempt, to 
diminish, or even quite undo, the un&iendly emo- 
tions that have been raised in the minds of the. hear* 
ers ; or, on the contrary, by satisfying them of the 
seriousness of the subject, and of the importance of 
its consequences, to extinguish the contempt, and 
make the laughter which the antagonist wanted to 
excite, aj^ear, when examined, no better than mad^ 
ness. 

The second way of ^lencing an unfavourable 
passion or disposition, is, by conjuring up some 
other passion or di^osition which may overcome it« 
With regard to conduct, whenever the mind delibe<! 
lates, it is conscious of contrary motives impelling 
it in opposite directions ; in other words, it finds 



*' T ' 
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that acting thus would gratify one passion ; not ac- 
ting, or acting otherwise, would gratify another.' 
To take such a step, I perceivef, would promote my 
interest, but derogate from my honour. Such ano- 
ther will gratify my resentment, but hurt my inte- 
rest* When this is the case, as the speaker can be 
at no loss to discover the conflicting passions, he 
must be sensible, that whatever force he adds to 
the disposition that favours his design, is in fact so 
much subtracted from the disposition that opposeth 
h, and conversely ; as in the two scales of a balance, 
it is equal in regard to the effect, whether you add 
so m^ch weight to one scale, or take it from the 
othen 

Thus we have seen in what manner passion to 
an absent object may be excited by eloquence,* 
which, by enlivening and invigorating the ideas of 
imagination, makes them resemble the impressions 
of sense and the traces of memory ; and in this re- 
spect hath an effect on the mind similar to that pro- 
duced by a telescope on tlje sight ; things remote 
are brought near, things obscure rendered conspi- 
cuous. We have seen also in what manner a pas- 
sion already excited may be calmed ; how by the 
oratorical magic, as by inverting the telescope, the 
object may be again removed and diminished. 

It were endless to enumerate all the rhetorical 
figures that are adapted to the pathetic. Let it suf- 
fice to say, that most of those already named may 
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be successfully employed here. Of others the prin- 
cipal are these, correction, climax, vision, exclama* 
tion, apostrophe, and interrogation. The three 
first, correction, climax, and vision, tend greatly to 
enliven the ideas, by the implicit, but animated 
comparison, and opposition, conveyed in them. 
Implicit and indirect comparison is more suitable to 
the disturbed state of mind required by the pathe- 
tic, than that which is explicit and direct. The 
latter implies leisure and tranquillity, the former 
rapidity and fire. Exclamadon and apostrophe 
operate chiefly by sympathy, as they are the most 
ardent expressions of perturbation in the speaker. 
It at first sight appears more difiicult to account for 
the effect of interrogation, which, being an appeal 
to the hearers, though it might awaken a closer at- 
tention, yet could not, one would imagine, excite in 
their minds any new emotion that was not there be- 
fore. This, nevertheless, it doth excite, through 
an oblique operation of the same principle. Such 
an appeal implies in thejorator the strongest confi- 
dence in the rectitude of his sentiments, and in the 
concurrence of every reasonable being. The audi- 
tors, by sympathizing with this frame of spirit, find 
it impracticable to withhold an assent which is so 
confidently depended on. But there will be occa- 
sion afterwards for discussing more particularly the 
rhetorical tropes and figures, when we come to treat 
of elocution. 
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T&us I have fidlsl^ed the conaderaticm which the 
speaker dught to have of his hearera as men ia ge* 
neral ; that is, as thinking beings endowed with un- 
derstanding, imagination, m^fiory, and passicMis, 
such as we are conscious of in ourselves, and leam 
from the exp^ence of their effects to be in others. 
I have pointed out the arts to be em{^oyed by him 
in engaging all those faculties in his service, that 
whtsit he advanceth may not only be understood, 
not only comnfiand attention, not only be remem- 
bered, but, which is the chief point c^ all, m^y m- 
terest the heart. 



CHAP. vm. 

T^ihe consideration which the speaker ought to 
have qfthe hearers^ as such men in particular. 

It was remarked in the beginning of the preced- 
ing chapter, that the hearers ought to be consider- 
ed in a twpfold view, as inen in general, and as 
such men in particular. The first consideratbn t 
have dispatched, I now enter on the second. 

When it is affirmed that the heariers are to be 
considered as such men in particular, no more is 
meant, than that regard ought to be had by the 
speaker, to the special character of the audience, as 
composed of such individuals ; that he may suit 
himisttlf to them, both ia his style and in his argu* 
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ments *. Now the difference between one audience 
a&d another is very great, not only in intellectual, 
but in moral attainments. It may be clearly intelli- 
gible to a House of Commons, which would appear 
as if spoken in an unknown tongue to a conventi*' 
de of enthusiasts. It may kindle fury in the latter, 
which would create no eihotion in the former, but 
laughter and contempt. The most obvious differ^^ 
ence that appears in diffarent auditories, results from 
the different cultivation of the imderstanding ; and 
the influence which this, and their manner of life, 
have both upon the imagination and upon the me- 
mory. 

But even in cases wherein the difference in edu- 
cation and moral culture hath not been considera^^ 
ble, different habits, afterwards contracted, and dif- 
ferent occupations in life, give different propensities, 
and make one incline more to one passion, another 
to another. They consequently afford the intelli- 
gent speaker an easier passage to the heart, through 
the channel of the favourite passion. Thus liberty 
and independence will ever be prevalent motives 
Dnth republicans, pomp and splendour with those 
attached to monarchy. In mercantile states, such 
as (Carthage among the ancients, or Holland among^ 
.&e, modems, interest will always prove the most 

VOL. I. o 

« 

* He must be ** Orpheus in syhi^ iater ^phinas Arion." , V\t^. 
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cogent argument ; in states solely or chiefly com* 
posed of soldiers, such as Sparta and aiicieixt 
Rome, no inducement will be found a counterpoise 
to glory. Similar differences are also to be made 
in addressing differeiit classes of men. With men 
of genius the most successful topic will be feme ; 
with men of industry, riches j with men crffortune, 
pleasure. 

But as the characters of audiences may be infr 
nitely diversified, and as the influence they ought to 
have respectively upon the speaker, must be ob- 
vious to a person of discernment, it is suflicientfaer^ 
to have observed thus much in the general concem- 
ing them. 

« 

CHAR IX. 

Of the consideration which the speaker ought to 

have qfhimseyfl 

The last consideration I mentioned, is that which 
the speaker ought to have of himself^ By diis we 
are to understand, not that estimate of himself 
which is derived directly from c(»isciousness or sdf- 
acquaintance, but that which is obtained reflexively 
from the opinion entertained of him by the hearers, 
or the character which be bears with them. Sym- 
pathy is one main engine by which the orator ope- 
rates on the passions. 
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With tkctt y^hc ]attgh> oat social joy appears ; 
With them who mouni) we sympathize ia tears : 
If you would have me weep, begin the strain. 
Then I shall feel your sotrowfi, feel your pain ♦. Fran c i s. 

Whatever therefore weakoas that principle of sym- 
pathy, vamt do die speaker unutterable prejudice in 
req)ect of his power over the passions of his au- 
dience, but not in this respect only. One source 
at least of the primary influence of testimony on 
&ith, is dotdbtless to be attributed to the same com- 
municative principle. At the same time it is cer- 
tain, as wais remarked above, that every testimony 
dk>th not equally attach this principle j that in this 
particular the reputation of the attester hath a con« 
sideiable power. Now the speaker's apparent con- 
viction of the truth of what he advanceth, adds to 
all his other arguments an evidence, though not 
^ecisely the same, yet near a-kin to that of his 
own testimony f. This hath some weight even with 
the wisest hearers, but is every thing with the vul- 
gar* Whatev^ therefore lessens sytnpathy, must 

aiao impair belief. 

- •  — — — — — -* — "- — '■ ' — — - 

* Ut ridentibus arrtdent^ ita ftmtibus adflent 
Humana vultus. Si vis me flere» dolendum tit 
Primum ipsi tibi t tunc tua me iafortunia liedenf. 

HoR. De Arte Poet^ 

* 

f Ne iUud quidem prseteriboi quantam afferat fidem expositionj^ 
Harramls auctcrltas. QuiNt, fib. ir. cup. 2 
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Sympathy in the heax^rs to the speaker may be 
lessened several ways, chiefly by these two ; by a low 
opinion of his intellectual abilities, and by a bad 
opinion of his morals. The latter is the more pre- 
judicial of the two. Men generally will think them- 
selves in less danger of being seduced by a man of 
weak understanding but of distinguished probity, 
than by a man of the best understanding who is of 
a profligate life. So much more powerfully do the 
iquaHties of the heart attach us, than those of the 
head. This preference, though it may be justly cal- 
led untaught and instinctive, arising purely from the 
original frame of the mind, reason, or the know* 
ledge of mankind acquired by experience, instead 
of weakening, seems afterwards to corroborate. 
Hence it hath become a common topic with rheto- 
ricians, that, in order to be a succes^ul orator, one 
must be a good man ; for to be good is the only 
sure way of being long esteemed good, and to be 
esteemed good is previously necessary to one's be- 
ing heard with due attention and regard.^ Conse- 
quently, the topic hathv a foundation in human na- 
ture. There are indeed other things in dxe charac- 
ter of the speaker, which, in a less degree, will hurt 
his influence ; youth, inexperience of affairs, former 
want of success, and the like. 

But of all the prepossessions in the minds of the 

hearers which tend to impede or counteract the de- 

''sign of the speaker, party-spirit, where it happens 
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to prevaO, k the most pernicious, being at once the 
most inflexible and the most unjust. This preju- 
dice I mention by itself, as those above recited may 
have place at any time, and in any national circum- 
stances. This hath place only when a people is so 
unfortunate as to be torn by faction. In that case, 
if the speaker and the hearers, or the bulk of the 
hearers, be of contrary parties, their minds will be 
more prepossessed against him, though his life were 
ever so blameless, than if he were a man of the most 
flagitious manners, but of the same party. This 
holds but too much alike of all parties, religious and 
political. Violent party-men not only lose all sym- 
pathy with those of the opposite side, but contract 
an antipathy to them. This, on some occasions, 
even the, divinest eloquence will not surmount. 

As to personal prejudices in general, I shaH con- 
clude with two remarks. The first is, the more 
gross the hearers are, so much the more suscep- 
tible they are of such prejudices. Nothing exposes 
the mind more to all their baneful influences than 
ignorance and rudeness; the rabble chiefly con* 
aider who speaks, men of sense and education what 
is spoken* Nor are the multitude, to do them jus- 
tice, less excessive in thdr love than in thdr ha- 
tred, in their attachments than in their aversions. 
From a consciousness, it would seem, of their own 
incapacity to guide themselves, they. are ever prone 
blindly to submit to the guidance of some popular 
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orator, who hath had the address first, eidier to gaia 
their approbation by his real or pretended idrtues, 
or, which is the easier way, to recommend himself 
to th^ esteem by a flaming seal for their jayouiite 
distinctions, and afterwards by his eloquei *^ 
work upon their passions. At the same 
must be acknowledged, on the other hanc 
even men of the most improved intellects, an< 
refined sentiments, are not altogether beyo 
reach of preconceived opinion, either in the sp 
fevour or to his prejudice. 

The second remark is, that when the q)i 
the audience is unfavourable, the speaker hat 
to be much more cautious in every step he 
to show more modesty, and greater defon 
the judgment of his hearers ; perhaps, in oi 
win them, he may find it necessary to make 
concessicms in relation to his former princip«ci> v. 
conduct, and to entreat their attention from pure 
regard to the subject ; that, like men of judgment 
and candour, they would impartially consider what 
is said, and give a welcome reception to truth, from 
what' quarter soever it proceed. Thus he must at* 
tempt, if possible, to mollify them, gradually to m- 
sinuate himself into their favour, and thereby im*f 
perceptibly to transfuse his sentiments and passions 
into their minds. 

The man who enjoys the advantage of popularitjr 
needs not this caution^ The minds of his auditors 
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9re parfectly attuned to his. They ajre jn'epared 

fer ad<^ting implicitly his opinioiis, and accompany* 

ing him in all his most passionate excursions. When 

the pec^le are willing to run with you, you may run 

"'* '* St as you can, especially when the c^ise requires 

I tuosity and dispatch. But if you find in them 

\^ ich ardour, if it is not even without reluctance 

liey are induced to walk with you, you must 

m your pace and keep them company, lest 

either stand .still or turn back. Different rules 

iven by rhetoricians as adapted to different 

nstances. Differences in this respect are num* 

)• It is aiough here to have observed those 

des in the mind, on which the rules are 

d. 

CHAP. X. 

ine atjfferent kinds of public speaking in use 
among the modems^ compared^ with a view to 
their dij^ent advantages in respect of eloquence. 

The principal sorts of discourses which here de- 
mand our notice, and on which I intend to make 
some observations, are the three fcdlowing: the 
orations delivered at the bar, those pronounced in 
the senate, and those spoken from the pulpit. I do 
not make a separate article of the speeches deliver- 
ed by judges to their colleagues on the bench ; be* 
cause, though there be something peculiar here. 
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arising from the difference in character diat subsists 
between the judge and the pleader, in all the other 
material circumstances, the persons addressed, the 
subject, the occasion, and the purpose in speaking, 
there h in these two sorts a perfect coincidence. In 
like manner, I forbear to mention the theatre, be- 
cause so entirely dissimilar, both in form and in 
kind, as hardly to be capable of a place in the com- . 
parison. Be^des, it is only a cursory view of the 
chief differences, and not a critical examination of 
them all, that is here proposed ; my design being 
solely to assbt the mind both in apprehending right- 
ly, and in applying properly, the principles above 
laid down. In this respect, die present discussion 
will serve to exemplify and illustrate those princi* 
pies. Under these fiv^ particulars therefore, the 
speaker, the hearers or persons addressed, the sub- 
ject, the occasion, and the end in view, or the ef- 
fect intended to be produced by the djscpurse, I shall 
irange, for order's sake, the renuxks I intend tp Jay 
before the reader. 

3ection I. 

In regard to the speaker. 

The first consideration is that of the character to 
be sustained by the speaker. It was remarked in 
general, in the preceding chapter, that for promote 
}ng th^ $|ic$:ess of the prator^ (whatever bci the kind 
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of public speaking in which he is concerned) it is a 
matter of some consequence, that, in the opinion of 
those whom he addresseth, he is both a wise and a 
good man. But though this in some measure holds 
universaUy, nothing is more certain than that 
the degree of consequence which lies in their opi- 
nion, is exceedingly different in the different kinds. 
In each it depends chiefly on two circumstances, the 
nature of his profession as a public speaker, and the 
character of those to whom his discourses are ad- 
dressed. 

As to the first, arising from the nature of the 
profession, it will not admit a question, that the 
preacher hath in this respect the most difficult task ; 
inasmuch as he hath a character to support, which 
is much more easily injured than that either of the 
senator, or of the speaker at the bar. No doubt 
the reputation of capacity, experience in affairs, and 
as much integrity as is thought attainable by those 
called men of the world, will add Weight to the 
words of the senator ; that of skill in his profession, 
and fidelity in his representations, will serve to re- 
commend what is spoken by the lawyer at the bar ; 
but if these characters in general remain unimpeach- 
ed, the public will be sufficiently indulgent to both 
in every other respect. On the contrary, there is 
little or no indulgence, in regard to his own £ul- 
ings, to be expected by the man who is professedly 
a soxt of authorized censor, who hath it in charge 



to mark) aad r^eh^nd the hulls of otherSf And 
6ven in the executioB of this so ti^kli^ a piurt of 
i^s office^ the least excess on eitheir haod esposeth 
him to caifiure and dislike. Too much l^iitj is 
enough to stigmatize him as lukewarm in the cause 
of virtuef and too much severity as a stisuager to the 
spirit of the gospel* 

But let us consider more directly what is implied 
m the character, that we may better judge ^ the 
effect it will have on the expectations and denu^ds 
of the people, and consequently on his public teach^ 
jpp First then, it is a character of some authority, 
as it is of one educated for a purpose ao important 
as iliat of a teacher of religion. This authority, 
however, from the nature of the function, must be 
tempered with moderation, candour, and benevor 
fence. The preacher of the gospel, as the very terms 
import, is the minuter of grace, the harald of di* 
vine mercy to ignorant, sinful, and erring men. The 
magistrate, cm the contrary, (under which term may 
be Included secular judges and counsellors of every 
denoininatic^i) is the miiuster of divine jusdce and 
of wrath. He heareih not the sim^d m vem** 
He is oh the part of heaven the avenger of the so* 
ciety with whose protectbn he is intrusted^ against 

all who invade ita rights. The first operates cHe£* 

• 

ly on our love^ the second on our fear. Mtniskr 

* Rom. xiiL 4. 



^r^l^kn^ like in^d ofOod^ h^ nam^ ihtA cmgH 
to cmyfj the id^ of soiaetla^g end^egiing giui i^t« 
trftcdve : whereas the title minitter afjusHce m^ 
vambly suggests the nOticm of sontetbii^ awful and 
unrelenting. In the former, even his indignaticm 
^gftinsst ain ought to be Surmounted by ht6 }Hty of 
the condition, and coBtcerri for the recovery, of the 
^lner< Though firm in declaring the will of God» 
plough steady in maintaining the cause of truth, 
yet mild in his addresses to the people, condescend* 
ing to the weak, using rather entreaty than com^ 
mand, beseeching them by the lowHnesss mi gentle- 
ness of Chiist, knowing that the servant ^ the Lard 
must not strive^ hut be gentle to all tnen^ apt |9 
teach^ patient^ in meekness instructing those that op* 
pose themselves *• He must be grave without mo* 
roseness, cheerful without levky. And even in a^<r 
tmg before his people the terrors of the Lord, af» 
Section ought manifestly to predominate in the waro« 
ing which he is compelled to give. From these few 
^ts it plainly appears, that there is a certain de- 
Gcacy in the character of a preacher, which he is 
never at liberty totally to overlook, and to which, 
if there appear any thing incongruous, either in his 
conduct or in his public performances, it will never 
&il to injure their effect. On the contrary, it is 
well known, that as, in the other profesmons, the 
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* 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25, 
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q>eaker's private life is but very little minded, so 
there are many things which, though they would 
be accounted nowise unsuitable from the bar or in 
the senate, would be deemed altogether unbefittmg 
the pulpit. 

It ought not to be overlooked, on the other hand, 
that there is one peculiarity in the lawyer's profes-^* 
ricmal character, which is unfavourable to convic** 
tion, and consequently gives him some disadvantage 
both of the senator and the preacher. We know 
that he must defend his client, and argue on the. 
side bn which he is retamed. We know also that 
a trifling and accidental circumstance, which nowise 
affects the merits of the cause, such as a prior, appli- 
cation from the adverse party, would probably have 
made him employ the same acuteness, and display 
the same fervour on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. This circumstance, though not considered as 
& iault in the character of the man, but as a natu- 
ral, because an ordinary, consequent of the office^ 
cannot fail, when reflected on, to make us shyer of 
yidding our assent. It removes entirely what was 
observed in the preceding chapter, to be of great 
moment, our belief of the speaker's sincerity. This 
belief can hardly be rendered compatible with the 
knowledge that both truth and right are so com- 
monly and avowedly sacrificed to interest. I. ac- 
knowledge that an imcommon share of eloquence 
will carry oflf the minds of most people from attend- 
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ing to this circumstance, or at least from paying any 
regard to it. Yet Antony is represented by dice* 
ro *9 as thinking the ^vocate's reputation so ddi* 
cate, that the practice of amusing himself in philoso- 
phical disputations with his friends, is sufficient to 
hurt it J and consequently to affect the credibility of 
his pleadings. Surely the bare&ced prostitution of 
his talents, (and in spite of its commonness, 'what 
else can we call it ?) in supporting indifferently, as 
pecuniary considerations determine him, truth or 
falsehood, justice or injustice, must have a still worse 
eff<ict on the opinion of his hearers. 

It was affirmed that the consequence of the 
speaker's own character in furthering or hindering 
his success, depends in some measure on the cha- 
racter of those whom he addresseth. Here indeed 
it will be found, on inquiry, that the preacher la* 
bours under a manifest disadvantage. Most con- 
gregations are of that kind, as will appear from the 
article immediately succeeding, which, agreeably to 
an observation made in the former chapter, very 
much considers who speaks ; those addressed from 
the bar, or in the senate, consider more what is 
spoken. 

* De orat. Lib. 3» Ego ista studla noa Improboi moderata modd 
sint. Opinionem istorum studiorumy et suspicionem omnium arti£k:ii 
apud eos quires judicent, oratori advenariam esse arbitror. Ixnmi- 
nuit enim et oratoris auctoritatem^ et orationts fidem. 
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I • 

Jn t^gm-d to the persons addressed. 

The seco&d |)articular memio&ed as a groioid of 
tomparbon, is the con^deradon of the chitracter c^ 
the hearersy or more properly the persom addres* 
sed. The ^ necessity which a speaker is under of 
suiting himself to his audience^ both that he itiay be 
understood by them, and that his words teay hav$ 
influence upon them, is a maxim so evMent as to 
need neither proof nor illustration. 

Now the first remark that claims our attention 
here is» that the more mixed the auditory is^ the 
greater is the difiiculty of speaking to them with efr 
feet The reason is obvi6u84 what will tend to fa- 
vour your success with one, may tend to obstruct k 
with another. The more various therefcwre the in- 
dividuals are, in respect of age, rank;» fortune, edu- 
cation, prejudices, the more delicate inust be tibe 
art of preserving propriety in an address t<> th^ 
whole. The pleader has, in this respect, the 
simplest and the easiest task of all j the judges tQ 
whom his oradon is addressed, being commonly 
men of the same r^nk, of similar education, and not 
differing gteatly in respect of studies or attainments. 
The difference in these respects is much more con- 
siderable when he addresses the jury. A speaker 
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in the house of peers hatb not so mxt aa zu&arf 
ds one who harangues in the house of commons^ 
And even here, as sdl the members may be suppos-^ 
ed to hare been educated as gentlemen, the au*' 
dience is not nearly so promiscuous as were the po* 
pular assemblies of Athens and of Rome, to vhkh 
tkar danagogues declaimed with so much vehe- 
mence, imd so wonderful success* Yet, even of 
these, women, minors, and servants, made no part. 
We may therefore justly reckon a christian con- 
greg«rion in a populous and flourishing dty, where 
there is great variety in rank and education, to be 
of all audiences the most promiscuous. And 
though it is impossible, that, in so mixed a muld** 
tttde, every thing that is advanced by the speaker 
should, both in sentiment and in expression, be 
adapted to the apprdlension of every individi^ 
hearer, and fall in with his particular preposses^ns, 
yet it may be expected, that whatever is advanced 
shall be within the reach of every class of hearers, 
and shall not unnecessarily shock the innocent pre- 
judices of any. This is still, however, to be under- 
stood with the exception of mere children, fools, 
and a few others, who, through the total neglect of 
parents or guardians in their education, are grossly 
ignorant. Such, though in the audience, are not 
to be coii^dered as constituting a part of it. But 
how great is the attention requisite in the speaker in 
such an assembly, that, whilst on the one hand he 
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avoids, either in style or in sentiment, soaring above 
the capacity of the lower class, he may not, on the 
other, sink below the regard of the higher. To 
attain simphcity without flatness, delicacy without 
refinement, perepicuity without recurring to low. 
idioms and similitudes, will require his utmost care. 
• Another remark on this article that deserves our 
notice, is, that the less improved in knowledge and 
discernment the hearers are, the easier it is for the 
speaker to work upon their passions, and by work- 
ing on their passions, to obtain his end. This, it 
must be owned, appears on the other hand, to give 
a considerable advanl;^ge to the preacher, as in no 
congregation can the bulk of the people be regard*- 
ed as on a footing, in point of improvement, with 
either house of parliament, or with the judges in a 
court of judicature. It is certain, that the more 
gross the hearers are, the more avowedly may you 
address yourself to their passions, and the less oc- 
casion there is for argument ; whereas, the more 
,intelligent they are, the more covertly must you 
operate on their passions, and the more attentive 
must you be in regard to the justness, or at least 
the speciousness of your reasoning. Hence some 
have strangely concluded, that the only scope for 
eloquence is in haranguing the multitude ; that in 
gaining over to your purpose men of knowledge and 
breeding, the exertion of oratorical talents hath no 
influence. This is precisely as if one should argue^ 
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because a mob is much easier subdued tfiaft regular 
troops, there i% no occasion for the art of war, lior 
is there a proper field for Ae exerrioll of military 
skill, tmless when you are quelling ail undisdpiitied 
rabble. Every body seed in thfe case, not only how 
absurd such a v^ay of arguing would be, but that 
the very reverse ought to be the conclusion. The 
neascm why people do liot so quickly perceive the Ab- 
surdity in the other case, is, that they affix no dis- 
tinct meaning to the word eloquence j often denoting 
no more by that term thaii simply the power of 
moving the passions. But even in this improper ao- 
ceptadon, their notion is fer from being jUst j for 
wherever there are men, learned or ignorant, civi- 
lized or barbarous, there are passions ; and the 
greater the difficulty is in affecting these, the nK)re 
art is requiate. The truth is, eloquence, like every 
other art, proposeth the accomplishment of a cer- 
tain end. Passion is for the most part but the 
means employed for effecting the end, and there- 
fore, like all other means, will no further be regard- 
ed in any case, than it can be rendered condudble 
to the end. 

Now the f)reacher*s advantage even here, in point 
of facility, at least in several situadons, will not ap- 
pear, on reflecdon, to be so great, as on a super- 
ficial view ft may be thought. Let it be observed, 
that in Such congregadous as was supposed^ tihere is 

Vol. I. f 
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a mixture ' of superior and inferior ranks. It is 
therefore the business of the speaker, so far only to 
accommodate himself to one class, as not wantonly 
to disgust another. Besides, it will scarcely be de- 
nied, that those in the superior walks of life, how- 
ever much by reading and conversation improved 
in all genteel accomplishments, . often have as much 
need of religious instruction and moral improve- 
ment, a» these who in every other particular are ac- 
knowledged to be their iuferiors. And doubtless 
the reformation of such will be allowed to be, in one 
respect, of greater importance, (and therefore never 
to be overlooked) that^ in consequence of such 
an event, more good may redound to others, from 
the more extensive influence of their authority and 
example.. 

Section III. 

V 

In regard to the subjects 

The third particular mentioned was the subject 
of discourse. This may be considered in a twofold 
• view J' first, as implying the topics of argument, 
motives, and principles, which are suited to each of 
the different kinds, and must be employed in order 
to produce the intended effect on the hearers ; se- 
condly, as implying the persons or things in whose 
favour, or to whose prejudice, the speaker purposes 
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to exdte the passbns of the audience^ and thereby 
to influeace their determinations. 

On the first of these articles^ I acknowledge the 
preacher hath incomparably the advantage of every 
other public orator. At the bar, critical explica-^ 
tlons of dark and ambiguous statutes, quotations of 
precedents sometimes contradictory^ and comments 
on jarring decisions and reports, oftto necessarily 
consume the greater part of the speaker's time; 
Hence the tnixture of a sort of metaphysics and 
verbal criticism, employed by lawyers in their plead-* 
ings, hath come to be distinguished by the nam^ 
chicane^ a species of reasoning too abstruse to com<^ 
mand attention of any continuance even from the 
studious, and consequently not very favourable to 
the powers of rhetoric. When the argument doth^ 
not turn on the common law, or on nice and hy- 
percritical explications of the statute, but on the 
great principles of natural right and justice, as some* 
times happens, particularly in criminal dases, the 
speaker is much more advantageously situated for 
exhibiting his rhetorical talents, than in the former 
ease. When, in consequence of the imperfection 
of the evidence, the question happens to be more 
a question of fact, than either of municipal law 
or of natural equity, the plejader hath more ad- 
vantages than in the first case, and fewer than in 
the second. 
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Again, in the deliberations in the senate, the ud^ 
Jity or the disadvantages that viill probably follow 
on a ipeasure pressed, if it should recave the 
unction of the I^islature, constitute the principal 
topics of dd^ate. This, though it sometimes leads 
to a kind of reasoning rather too complex and in- 
volved for ordinary apprehension, is in the main 
more favourable to the display of pathos, vehe- 
mence, and sublimity, than the much greater part 
of forensic causes can be said to be. That these 
qualities have been sometimes found in a very high 
degree in the orations pronounced In the British se- 
nate, is a fact uncontrovertible. 

But beyond all question, the preacher's subject 
of argument, considered in itself, is infinitely more 
lofty and more affecting. The doctrines of religion 
ire such as relate to ^God, the adorable Creator 
and Ruler of the world, his attributes, government, 
and laws. What science to be compared with it in 
sublimity ! It teaches also the origin of man, his 
primitive dignity, the source of his degeneracy, the 
means of his recovery, the eternal happiness that 
awaits the good, and the future misery of the impe«' 
nitent. Is there any kind of knowledge in which 
human creatures are so deeply interested ! In a 
word, whether we consider the doctrines of religion 
or its documents, the examples it holds forth to our 
imitation, or its motives, promises, and threatenings, 
we see on every hand a subject that gives scope 
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fbf the exeiticm 6f all th^ highest p<y\¥a:^ <^ rheto- 
ric^ What are the sanctiio&s of any human laws^ 
compared tvjeh the sanctions of the diyine lavr, 
%lth whSch we are brought acquainted hy die gos- 
^] ? Or \^here shatl we find instructions, srniiB- 
tttdeis, aml^ e^mpies, that speak so dh*edtly to the 
hearty ae the par^^bled anld other ifivine lessons of 
0& Heds^A Lofd ? 

ha regard (O the second thmg which I took neii- 
tice of as included under the general term subject^ 
namely, the persons or things in whose favour, or 
^ whose prejudiice the speaker mtends to excite the 
passions of the audience, and thereby to influence 
Aeir determinations, the other two have commonly 
Ae advantage of the preacher* The reason is, thai 
his subject is generally things ; thars, oii the coxr* 
ft^gry, is persons. In whstt regards the painful pa$- 
dcms, iikdignation, hatred, contempt, abhorrence^ 
thfe difference invariably obts^^ The preacher^S 
buskiess is solely to excite your detestation of the 
crime, the pleader's business is principally to make 
you detest the criminal. The former paints vice to 
you m all its^ odious colotui8, the latter psunts the 
vicious. There is a degree of abstraction, and con- 
sequently a mnch greater degree of attention requi- 
site, to enable us to* form just conceptions of the 
ideas and sentimentsi of the former ; whereas, those 
of the latter, refaring to an actual, perhaps a liv* 
injg^, pi^esent, and well known subject, a^e much 
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^ore level to common capacity, and therefore net 
only are more easily apprehended by Jthe uncjer- 
s^ding, but take a stronger hold of ^e imaginar 
tion. It would hare been impossible even for Ci- 
cero, to inflame thp mjnds of tbe people to §o high 
a pitph against oppression considej'ed ip th^ ab* 
stract, a^ he actually did inflame them against Ver* 
res the oppressor. Nor could he have incensed 
^em so much against preason and canspiraey^ as 
he did incense them against Celine the traitor an4 
conspirator. The like may be observed of the ef- 
fects of his orations against Antony, and in a thour 
sand other instances. 

Though the occasions in this way are more fre- 
quent at the bfu:, yet, as the deliberations in the se- 
.nate of^en proceed on the reputation and past con- 
duct of individuals, there is commonly here also a 
much better handle for rousing the passions, than 
that enjoyed by the preacher. Ho^ much advanr 
tage Demosthenes drew from the known cibaracter 
and insidious arts of Philip king of lilacedon, for in- 
fluencing the resolves of the Athenians, and other 
Grecian states, those who are acquainted with the 
Philippics of the orator, and the history of that pie- 
riod, will be very sensible. In what concerns the 
pleasing affections, the preacher may sometimes, 
not often, avail himself of real human characters^ 
as in funeral sermons, and in discourses on the pat- 
terns of virtue giyen us by our Saviour, and by 
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those saints of whom we have the history in the sab- 
ered «ode. But such examples are comparatiyely 
few, 

Segtiqn IV. 
In regard to the Occasion. 

The fourth drcumstance mentioned as a groimd 
of comparison, is the particular occasion of speaking* 
And in this I think it evident, that both the pleader 
^d the senator have the advantage of the preacher. 
When any important cause comes to be tried be^ 
for^ a civil judicatory, or vihen. any important que$* 
^n comes to be agitated in either house of parlia- 
ment, as the point to be discussed hath generally, 
for some time before, been a topic of coversation 
in most companies, perhaps throughout the king- 
dom, (which of itself is sufficient to give consequence 
to any thing) people are apprized before-hand of the 
particular day fixed for the discussion. According- 
ly, they come prepared with some knowledge of the 
case, a persuasion of its importance, and a curiosity 
which . sharpens thdr attentipii, and assists both 
their understanding and thei^ memory. 

Men go to church without any of these advan- 
tages. The subject of the sermon is not known to 
the congregation, till the minister announce it just 
33 he begins, by reading the text. Now, from our 
^perience of human nature, we may t)e sensible^ 
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that vhatevsar be tbe comptrative unpdrtaace ci 
the things themselves, ^ genenfitj of men eanaot 
here be wrought up in an instant, to the 13e& 
anxious ciuiosity about what is to be said, nor can 
they be so well prepared for hearing it. It may in- 
deed be urged, in r^g^rd to those subjects which 
come regularly to be discussed at stated times, as 
on public festivals, as well as in regard to assize^^ser- 
mpns, charity-sermons, and Qth«: Qcewf&ni^ dis- 
courses^ that these must be admitted as escqptioas* 
Perhaps in sonie d^ee th^ 2»«, but not s^getha^^ 
for first, the ^ecise point tx> be argued, qr propo»« 
ticHi to be evinced, is very r^u^y kfiQix^^ The 
most ^at we can say is, that the subject wilt have a 
relation (sometimes remote enough) to such an ar- 
ticle of faith, or to the obligadons we Ke under ta 
the practice of such a duty. But furtha*, if the to^ 
pic were ever so well known, the frequent recur- 
rence of such occa^ons, once a-year at lieast, hath 
long familiarised us to diem, and by destroying 
their novelty, hatfi abated exceedingly of that aa> 
dour which adriseth in the mind for hearing a dis- 
cussion, conceived to be of importance, wMeh one 
never had access to hear before, and probably never 
will have access to. hear again. 

I shall here take notice of another circumstance, 
' which, without great stretch, may be classed under 
this article, and which Kkewise gives sonie advan- 
tage to^the counsellor and the senator. It is the 



pppooiddaspd coiitndkiidii iridch^ dief ts|mK to 
Riect v]ih» .Qf^KmcoCB sliaapea one ^itother, » 
k*ea ^Ku^enetb ifon. These k aot the same spur 
cidiar to eseittbA in the speaker, or ta attendoo in 
the ktari^y where dure k ao eoaS&c^ whet e foia 
haxs no adversary to eqcosnter oa cqoak tam&i^ 
Mr Bickeiairfvcmldka?rmadefafid:siBaUpzogr^ 
m dbe scMfQce cxf defence, bf pushing at the human 
fjgme yabaclft he bad dudked iq»n the wall % iit 
GQBqpmiqn o£ whaft he night bam nude by the l^p 
of a felkm'-canibatant €^ ieah and bleod; Idonoi;^ 
bovttvss^ pretend^ that these cases a»e eodu^ pe«* 
ndkL The \mhots of an ^dvetssfj-s j^ea may be> 
pcsfi^fajp known, and may, eo^ die sads&ctieii of 
efeiEf ireasonat^Ie pej^sofli, be perfecdy conAited^ 
diougit lie hadi noc bem heavd by counsel at Ae 

MIL 

3SCT10N V. 

In regard to the End in. view. 

Th^ fifth and^ last pardciriar mentioned, and in'* 
deed the most important dF themi aU, is die efl^ 
in each species- intended to be produced. The pri- 
mary qitention o£ preaching is the reformation of 
niazddnd. The gmce of^ God^ that hringeth saU 
"mlkm^ hath appeapcd to aU. men^ teaching us^ that 
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ienymg ungodJmess and worldly lusts ^ we should 
live soberly^ righteously^ and godly ^ in this pre^ 
sent world *. Reformation of. life and manners!^ — . 
of all things that which it is the most difficult by 
any means whatever to effectuate; I may add, of 
all ta^ ever attempted by persuasion, that which 
has the most frequently baffled its power. 

What is die task of any other orator compared 
with this ? It is really as nothing at all, and hardly 
deserves to be named. An unjust judge, gradual- 
ly woxked on by the re^less force of human elo- 
quence, may be persuaded, against his inj;Jination, 
perhaps against a previous resolution, to pronounce 
an equitable sentence. Ail the ^ effect on him, in- 
tended by the pleader, was merely momisntary. 
The orator liath had the address to employ the 
time allowed him, in such a manner as to secure 
the happy moment. Notwithstanding tnis, there 
may be no real change wrought upon the judge. 
He may continue the same obdurate wretch he wa$ 
before. Nay, if the sentence had been delayed but 
a ^gle day d&&c hearing the cause, he would per- 
haps have given a very different award. 

Is it to be wondered at, that when the passions 
of the people were agitated by the persuasive powers 
of a Demosthenes, whilst the thunder of his elo-. 
quence. was yet sounding in their ears, the orator ' 

; . ' ;. 

* Tit iL 11,12. 
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should jbe absolute master of their resolves ? But 
an apostle or evangelist, (for there is no anachro- 
nism in a bare suppodtion) might have thus ad« 
dressed the celebrated Athenian, ^ Tou do, indeed', 
succeed to admiration, and the address and geiiius 
which you display in speaking, justly entitle you 
to our praise. But, however great the conse- 
quences may be of the measures to which, by yotu: 
eloquence, they are determined, the change pro- 
duced in the people is nothing, cir next to no- 
thing. If yoii would be ascertained of the truth 
of this, allow the assembly to di^rse immediate- 
ly after, hearing you ; giv^ them time to cool, and 
then collect their votes, and it is a thousand to 
one,* you shall find that the charm is dissolved. 
But very different is the purpose of the Christian 
orator. It is not a momentary, but a permanent 
effect at which he aims. It is not an immediate 
and favourable suffrage, but a thorough change of 
heart and disposition, that will satisfy his view. 
That man would need to be possessed of oratory 
s u per io r to human, who would effectually persuade 
him that stole, to steal no more, the sensualist to 
forego his pleasures, and the miser his hoards, the 
insolent and haughty to become meek and hum- 
ble, the vindictive forgiving, the cruel and unfeel- 
t ing merciful and humane.' 

I may add to these considerations, that the diffi« 
f ulty li^ not only in the permanency, but in the 
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ireiy nattire of the cliange to be effected. It is woo- 
cterful , bi2t is too wdS vouc&ed to admit a: doubt, 
'^t by the powers of rhetoric jtm may produce in 
jEiankihd^ almost any change mc»^ easily tfaaa dns. 
tt is^ not unfacecedentBd^ that am dbcwdd pevsoade a 
jnditsdade^ from nwstaifcgro naotifves of re&gbmy to 
act the part of ruffians^ fools^ or madinen ^ to per- 
petrate the most extravagant, nay^ the most fiagitt^ 
ens: actbias ; to steel thehr hearts against faomanity, 
and the loudest) cails of natural affiectbn :. feutisdottre 
i^ the eloquence that -mB gam sach am ascendant 
over a multiiside,. as to persuade tfiem^ for the love 
of God^ teK be nisey and j^^ and gaoi^ Happy 
fhe preacher^ ^hose sermons, by the blessing^ of 
Hi^ven, Jiave been ifistrumentai in prodttdi^ even 
a fe\^ such instances ! Do biil lcx)k into dser annah 
of ehnrch^histofy, and you wili soon: be cosvinoed 
of the siq)rising (fi&rence.thereis in die two case^ 
mentbnedy the amazing hoaSstrj- of the cue, andr-die 
almost impdssil»liiy o£ the oduav 

As to the foolish or mad eactmvs^andesr tairtfid 
only to themselves, to vshich numbers ms^i be ex"- 
cited by &e powers of pei^uadon^ the histoiy of the 
Sagellants,. and eren d^ history of monachism, af- 
ford many unqnestionabfe examples^ &it what is 
much wosse, at one time you see Europe nearly 
depopulated, at the persuasion of a fanatical monikr, 
its inhabitants rushing armed mto Asia,- in order to 
fight for Jesus Christ, as they t^^njied il, but as k 
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proved in fiurt, to disgrace, as far as lay in diem^ 
die name of Christ and of Christian amon^ infi« 
dds; to butcher those who never iiiq'ured them, 
and to whose lands they had at least no better title, 
than those whom they intended, by all possible 
means, to dispossess ; and to give the world a me* 
lancholy proof, that there is no pitch of brutali^ 
and rapacity, to which the passions of avarice and 
atnbition, consecrated and inflamed by religious 
enthusiasn, will not drive mankind* At anothar 
time you see muldtudes, by the like methods, work* 
ed up into a fury against their innocent countrymen^ 
neighbours, fnends, and kinsmen, glorying m being 
the most active in cutting the throats of those who 
were formerly held dear to tfaem« 

Such were the crusades preached up but too ef- 
fectually/ first against the Mahometans in the East, 
and next against Christians whom they called here* 
tics, in the heart of Europe* And even in our own 
time, have we not seen new &cdons raised by po- 
pular declaimers, whose only merit was impudence, 
whose only engine of influence was calumny and 
self-praise, whose only moral lesson was malevo- 
lence ? As to the d<^mas whereby such have at any 
time affected to discriminate diemselves, these are 
commonly no other than the sJiibbolethj the watch* 
word of the party, worn, for distinction's sake, as a 
badge, a jargon unintelligible alike to the teacher 
and to the learner. Such apostles never fail to make 
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proselytes. For who would not purcfaaSe h'eaVen at 
so cheap a rate ? There is nothing that people can 
more easily afford. It is only to think rery wdl of 
their leader and of themselves, to think very ill of 
thdr neighbour, to caluminate him firedly, and to 
hate him heartily. 

* I am sensible that some will imagine, that this ac- 
count itself throws an insuperable obstacle in our 
way, as from it one will naturally infer, that ora- 
tory must be one of the most dangerous things in 
the world, and much more capable of doing ill than 
good. It needs but some r^ecdon to make this 
mighty obstacle entirely vanish. Very, little elo- 
quence is necessary for persuading people to a con^^ 
duct, to which their own depravity hath previously 
given them a bias. How soothing is it to them not 
only to have their minds made easy under the in-^ 
dulged malignity of their disposition, but to have 
that very malignity sanctified with a good name. So 
little of the oratorical talents is required, here, that 
those who court popular applause, and look upon 
it as the pinnacle of human glory to be blindly fol- 
lowed by the multitude, ccxnmonly recur to defa-f 
madon, especially of superiors and brethren, not so. 
much for a subject on which they may display their 
eloquence, as for a succedaneum to supply their 
want of eloquence, a succedaneum which never yet 
was found to £iil. I knew a preacher who, by thi^ 
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expedient alone, from being long the aversion of 
the populace, on account of his dulness, awkward- 
ness, and coldness, all of a sudden became their 
idoL Little force is necessary to push down heavy 
bodies placed on the verge of a declivity, but much 
force is requisite, to stop them in their progress, and 
push them up. 

If a man should say, that because the first is mort 
frequently effected than the last, it is the best triai 
of strength, and the only suitable use to which it 
can be applied, we should at least not think him re- 
markable for distinctness in his ideas. Popularity 
alone, therefore, is no test at all of the eloquence of 
the speaker, ho more than velocity alone would be, 
of the force of the external impulse qriginaUy given 
to the body moving. As in this the direction of 
the body, and other circumstances, must be taken 
into the account ; so in that, you must consider the 
tendency of the teac)iing, whether it favours or op- 
poses the vices of the hearers. To head a sect, to 
infuse party-spirit, to make men arrogant, unchari- 
table, and malevolent, is the easiest task imaginable, 
and to which almost any blockhead is fully equal. 
But to produce the contrary effect, to subdue the 
spirit of faction, and that monster spiritual pride, 
with which it is invariably accompanied, to inspire 
equity, moderation, and charity into mens' sentiments 
and conduct with regard to others, is the genuine 
test of doquence* Here its triumph -is truly glo- 



nous, and in ks af^j^catbn t(> this end lie^ its great 
utility: * . 

The gates pf hell are open night and day s 

Smooth the descent, and easy is die way: 

B^ ta return and view the thetirfiil Ajfes t 

In this the Uuk and mighty labour lies *• D&VDSK. 

Now in regard to the comparison^ from whidi I 
fear I shall be diotight to have digressed, between 
the forensk and senatorian eloquence, and that of 
the pulpit, I must not omit to cbserre, HtM in what 
Z say of the difference of the efiect to be produced 
by the last mentioned fqpecies, I am to be under- 
stood as faking of the eftect intended by pr^ch- 
ing in general, and even of that which, in whole or 
in part, is, or ought to be, either more immediately 
or more ronotely, the scope of all discourses pro- 
ceeding from the pulpit. 1 2»n, at the same time, 
sensible, that in some of these, beside the ultimate 
view, there is an immediate and outward effect 
which the sermon is intended to produce. This is 
the case particularly in charity-sermons, and per*- 
baps some other occasional discoui^ses. Now of 
these few, in respect of such immediate purpose, we 
must admit, that they bear a pretty close analogy to 
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Facilis descensus Avemi : 



Koctes atqne dies patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed revocare gradQm» supenw q&e eradOne ad auTAs 

Hie bbor, Jioc opus est. Vi&G. lib* ^i> 
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tte pleii&igs of the advocate, and the orations of 
the senator. 

Upon the whole of the comp^soh 1 have stat- 
ed, it ^ppeai-s maniiFest, that, ih inost of the particu- 
1^ above 'enumei-ated, the preacher labours under 
a very ^reat disadvantage. He hath himself a more 
delicate pirt to perform than either the pleader or 
the g^^aror, and a character to maintain, which is 
rtiiich tnc^re easily injured. The auditors, though 
raVely s'd acccmiplished as to irequire the same accu- 
racy of compo)sidon, or acuteness in reasoning, ^ 

F 

fiiay be expected iii the other two, are more various 
in age, hihk, taste, incliAatioUs, sentiinehts, prejii-' 
dices, to "t^hich he must accommodate himself. 
Awd if he derives some advantages from the rich- 
h6ss, the V^ety, imd the nobleness of the princi- 
pite, in)c3tiv*es, and arguments, with which hiis sub- 
ject furnishes him, he derives also some incovenien- 
cfeS ifrom this circumstance, that almost flie only 
fetigJne by which he can operate on the passions of 
his hearets, is the exhibition of abstract qualities, 
virtues, and vices, whereas that chiefly employed 
by othei- orators, is the exhibition of real persons, 
the virtuous and the vicious. Nor are the occa- 
sions of his addresses to the people equally fitted 
with those of the senator and of the pleader for ex- 
citing their curiosity and rivetting their attention. 
And finally,. the task assigned him, the effect which 

VOL. I. Q 
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he ought ever to have in view, is so great, so import 
tant, so durable, as seems to bid defiance to the 
strongest efforts of oratorical geniiis. 

Nothing is more common than for people, I sap* 
pose without reflecting, to express their wonder, 
that there is so little eloquence amongst our preach* 
ers, and that so little success attends their preach-^ 
ing. As to the last, their success, it is a matter not 
to be a^certsuned with so much precision, as some 
appear fondly to imagine. The evil prevented, as 
well as the good promoted, ought here, in all ju$« 
tice, to come into the reckoning. And what that 
may be, it is impossible in any supposed drcum* 
stances to determine. As to the first, their elo- 
quence, I acknowledge, that for my own part, con- 
sidering how rare the talent is among men in ge- 
neral, considering all the disadvantages preachers la* 
hour under, not only those above enumerated, but 
others, arising from their different situations, parti- 
4£ularly considering the frequency of this exercise, 
together with the other duties of their office, to 
which the fixed pastors are obliged, I have been of 
a long time more disposed to wonder, that we hear 
so many instructive and even eloqu^it sermons, thaa 
that we hear so few. 
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CHAP. XL 

Of the cause of that pleasure "which we receive JifWA 
objects or representations that excite pi^ and 
other paiTtfulJeeUngs. 

It hath been observed ulreadfy *, that vithoat sotne 
gratification in hearings the attention muat inevitably 
flag. And it is manifest from experience^ that no- 
thing tends more effectually to prevent this conse« 
quence, and keep our attention alive and vigorous^ 
than the pathetic, which consists chiefly in exhibit 
dons of human misery* Yet that such exhibitions 
should so highly gratify us, appears somewhat my« 
steriou6« Every body is sensible, that of all quali«- 
des in a work of genius^ this is that which endears 
It most to the generality of readers* One would 
imagine, on the first mention of this, that it were 
impossible to account for it otherwise than from an 
innate principle of malice, which teacheth us to ex- 
tract delight to ourselves from the sufferings of 
others, and as it were to enjoy their calamities* A 
very little reflecdon, however, would suffice for cor* 
recting this error ; nay, without any reflection, w^ 
may truly say, that the common sense of mankind, 
prevents them effectually from falling into it. Bad 
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as wt are, and prone as we are, to be hurried into 
the i)irordt of passic»is by sdf-k)ve, partiality and 
pride ; malice is a disposition, which, either in the 
abstract, or as it discovers itself in the actions of aii 
indifferent Jperson, we never contemplate without 
feeling a just detestation and abhorrence, being 
ready to pronounce it the ugliest of objects. Yet 
this sentiment is not more universal, than is the ap- 
|>robatioii and even love that we bestow on the ten* 
der-hearted, or those who are most exquisitely sus- 
cq^ble of all the influience of the pathetic. Nor 
are there any two depositions of which huH^an na- 
ture is cs^ble, that have ever been considered afe 
farther removed from each other, than the tiialici* 
<yas ^d the compassionate ^e. The fact itsellF, that 
the nmid derives pleasure from representations of 
anguish,, is xmdeniable ; the question about tte 
cause i^ cuHous, ^d hath a mamfest relation to my 
stibfecL 

. I purposed indeed, at £rst, to discuss this point in 
that part of the sixth chapter which relates to the 
means of qjerating on the passions, with which thfe 
present inquiry is intimately connected. Finding af- 
terwards that the discussion would prove tather tod 
long an interruption, and that the other points 
which came naturally to be treated in that place, 
could be explained with sufficient clean^^, inde- 
pendently of this, I judged it better to reserve this 
quesrion for a sepai'ate chapter. Various hypothe- 
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ses have been devised by the ingeoiou$9 in order to 
solve the difficulty^ These I shali jSrst briefly ey-* 
azmne, and then Uy before the reader what appears 
to me to he the true solution. Of ail that have en? 
tered into the subject, those Who seem most to me« 
rit our regard,, are two French critics, and one of 

r 

^ur own covmtry. 

Section L 

The ^i^enf gluttons IiilkertQ gvoen hgf pUlosQ^ 

pherSy examivfid* 

Part l.^TheJirst hypothesis. 



Ab9£ du TftJUt b^ns his excellent reflections on 
poetry and psunting, with that very questjon which 
is the subjeict of this chapter, and m answer to it 
supports at some length * a theory, the substance 
of which I sh^U endeavour to cpmprise in a fiaw 
words. Few things, according to him» are more 
disagree^t)le to the niind, than that list{es$ness into 
which it fells, when it has nothing to occupy -t, or 
to awa^e the passions. In order to get rid of this 
most painful ^twtiqn, it seeks with avidity every 
aiQus^m^nt and pursuit ; business, gaming, news» 
^Hqws, public executions, romances ; in short, what? 
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ever will rouse the passions, and take off the mind's 
attention from itself. It matters not what the emo- 
ti6n be, only the stronger it is, so much the better. 
And for this reason, those passions which, consider* 
ed in^ themselves, are the most afflicting and disa- 
greeable, are preferable to the pleasant, inasmuch 
as they most ^ectually relieve the soul from that 
oppressive languor which preys upon it in a state 
of inactivity. They, afford it ample occupation, and 
by giving play to its latent movements and springs 
of action, convey a pleasure which more than coun- 
terbalances the pain. 

I admits with Mr Ttixme *, that there is some 
weight in these observaticms, which may sufficiently 
account for the pleasure taken in gaming, hunting, 
|ind several other diversions and sports But they 
are not quite satisfactory, as they do not assign a 
sufficient reason why poets, painters, and orators, 
esterase themselves more in actuating the painful 
passions, than in exciting the pleasant. These, one 
would think) ought in every respect to have the ad- 
vantage, because, at the same time that they pre* 
serve the mind from a state of inaction, they con- 
vey a feeling that is allowed to be agreeable. And 
though it were granted, that passions of the fonder 
kind are stronger than those of the latter (which 
doth not hold invariably, there bemg pediaps more 
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examples of persons who have been killed vnih joy, 
than of those who have died of grief), strength 
alone will not account for the preference. It by n<fe 
means holds here, that the stronger the emotion is, 
so much the fitter for this purpose. On the con* 
trary, if you exceed but ever so little a certain mea* 
sure, instead of that sympathetic delightful sorrow, 
which makes affliction itself wear a lovely aspect, 
and engages the mind to hug it, not only with ten* 
demess, but with transport, you only excite horror 
and aversion. ^^ It is certain,'* says the author last 
quoted, 'very justly *, *• that the same object of 
'* distress which pleases in a tragedy, were it really 
^^ set before us, would give the most unfeigned un- 
^ easiness, though it be then the most effectual cure 
^' of languor and indolence.'' And it is more thatl 
barely possible, even in the representations of the 
tragedian, or in the descriptions of the orator or 
the poet, to exceed that measure. I acknowledge, 
indeed, that this measure or degree is not the same 
to every temper. Some are much sooner shocked 
with mournful representations than others. Our 
mental, like our bodily appetites and capacities, are 
exceedingly various. It is, however, the business 
of both the speaker and the writer, to accommo- 
date himself to what may be styled the common 
standard ; for there is a common standard in what. 
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regards the fe,c;\Ui^ of the mjii4, as veil 9S iu wh^t 
concerns the ppwers of tt^e boc^y. Kfpw if ther? be 
^any quality ia th^ afflictiYe passioos, Ue^id^, xVpj^ 
strength, that reader them pecuU?«'ly ^d^pted to 
rescue the mind firpxp, that torpidj^ but carrpsiv^ re^t 
\«rhich is considered as the greatest of evils, that 
quality ovght to have been poiifited out : for till 
then, the phenpm^^n under exa^iination is not ac- 
counted for. The most tl^at can be concluded frpjqn 
the Abbe's premises, is the utility of excirir^ px^ 
sion of som? kind or other, but nothwg that can 
evince t^ie superior, fi^tness of the distressful ?flfec7 
tioti^. 

Vaj^t II. — The second hypoAe^is. 

The next hypothesis is Fontenelle*s *. Not 
having the original at hand at present, I shall 
give Mr Hume's translation of the passage, in 
hie Essay on Tragedy above quoted. ** Pleasure 
and pain, which are two sentiments so differ- 
ent in themselves, differ not so much in their 
cause. From the instance of tickling it ap: 
pears, that the niovement of pleasure pushed 
a little too far, becomes pain j and that the 
moven^ent of pain, a little moderated, becomes 
pleasure. Hence it proceeds, that there is 
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*^ such a thing as a sorrow, soft and agreeable. 
^<. It is a ysm ve^Hened m^ 4in?«ushe4- The 

" he^ ft^eg i\f^fiir?ji^y to, be WQved aiiKl affected. 
** M^l^mphoJY pbjects suit it, ^d even disastrous 
V ^d apiTQwful, provided t^^ey ^^ softened by 
*^ ^op^e circvtm^tajRce. It is certain th«ii, Qi» the 
^' theatre, the representatiQA ha^ almost the ef- 
" fifct of T^K^j hut yet \X hfts ^pt altogether 

" tl^at effept# However we ms^y be hurried 
" aw^y by the spectacle, . whatever dominion the 
*•' seps^es 2H;id uwgiAation, n^y visurp over the 
« re?^soHa there s^ill lurka ^tt ^he tpttpm^ a cer- 
" tain idea of falsehood in the i^hole of what we 
" see. This; idea, thoi^gh weak • and disguised, 
" ^v\$cea to dinxinish the p^n which we suffer 
" fro^n the ousfortunes of those whpm we love, 
" and to reduce that affliction to such a pitch 
" ^ converts it into a pleasure. We veep for 
" the misfortime?. of a hero to whom we are a|- 
" t^ched. In the same instant we comfort our- 
selves by reflecting, th3^ it is no;hii\g but a 
fiction : and it is precisely that piixture of 
sen^i)[ients, which compo^e^ an agreeable e^or- 
row, and tes^s, that delight ^s. But as that 
" afflicdon vrhich is caused by exterior and sen- 
sible objects, is stronger than the consolation 
which prises from an internal reflection, they 
are the effects and syinpton^ of sorrow, which 
Jf ought tp. prevail in the coipposition." 
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I cannot affirm that this solution appears to me 
to just and convincing, as it seems it did to Mr 
Hume. If this English version, like a faithful mir- 
ror, reflect the true image of the French original, I 
think the author in some degree chargeable, with 
what in that language is emphatically enough styled 
verbiage^ a manner of writing very common with 
those of his nation, and with their imitators in ours. 
The only truth that I can discover in his hypothesis, 
lies in one small circumstance, which is so far from 
being applicable to the whole case under consi- 
deration, that it can properly be applied but to a 
very few particular instances, and is therefore no 
solution at all. That there are at least many 
Cases to which it cannot be applied, the author 
last mendoued declares himself to be perfectly sen- 
sible. 

But let us examine the passage more narrowly. 
He begins with laying it down as a general prin- 
ciple, that however different the feelings of plea- 
sure and of pain are in themselves, they differ not 
much in their cause ; that the movement of pleasure 
pushed a little' too £u*, becomes pain ; and that the 
movement of pain a little moderated, becomes plea- 
sure. For an illustration of this he gives an ex- 
ample in tickling. I will admit that there are seve- 
ral other similar instances, in whicti the observation 
to appearance holds. The warmth received frovx 
sitting near the fire by one who hath been almost 
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chilled with cold, is very pleasing j yet you may in- 
crease this warmth, first to a disagreeable heat^ and 
then to burning, which is c^e of the greatest tor* 
ments* It is nevertheless extremely hazardous, on 
a few instances, and those not perfectly parallel to 
the case in hand, to found a gaieral theory. Let 
us make the experiment, how the aj^lication of this 
doctnne to the passions of the mind will answer. 
And for our greater security against mistake, let us 
begin with the simplest cases in the direct, and not 
in the reflex or sympathetic pasaons, in which hard^ 
ly ever any feeling or aflfecdon comes alone. A 
merchant loseth all his fortune by a shipwreck, and 
is reduced at one stroke from opulence to indigence. 
His grief, we may suppose, will be very violent. If 
he had lost half his stock oiHy, it is natural to think 
he would have bom the loss more easily ; though 
still he would have been affected : perhaps the loss 
of fifty pounds he would have scarcely felt : but I 
should be glad to know how much the movement 
or passion must be moderated ; or, in other words, 
as the difference ariseth solely from the different de« 
grees of the cause, how small the loss must be, 
when the sentiment or feeling of it begins to be con- 
verted into a real pleasure : for tp me it doth not 
appear natural that any the most trifling loss, were 
it of a single shilling, should be the subject of posi* 
tive delight 



But %o fery another in^tsmc^, a gross and puhlk 
msixlt conia^pnly provokes a very high degree of 
tes^ntH^eot, ?ind gives a most pungent ve]i»tioii to a 
pei'sofi of s^n#t|Kiy. I would gladly know^ whether 
^ si^aUer ^f^o^f^ w ^XQe slight instance of neglect 
er conteia^j, giy?8 such s^ perspa any pleasure. 
'Xiey t|kf ^p^iaiasieHt also on frieadship and batx^, 
and you \yiU fgid the sa^oke sugc€js§. . As the warm-r 
^st friead^Hip is bigWy . agreeabfe to tb^ wmd, the 
slimiest lifeg ^ iiW agreegtblp^ though in a less 
deg^ee^^ F^cfeft Ijatred is a kiad of torture to the 
l^reast ^^ hai?b^Q\)r; it, whj^H ^iil not 1^ fpuini ca? 
pable t)|t3#ing litigated i»to pleasure; for thei^is 
no degree ^^ iU-wi|l withoijt pap. Tfe^ gradation 
91 th^ ca>\i?e 9Rd i|i the effect, ar^ ejitji^^ly corres? 

pondenv 

Npr caqi any ^^st conclusion be dra^i f^om t&e 
affectioiis of jhe body, as iQ tl^fse tbp cpiis^qajence 
is oftjen ^qjely ungutable to a certain proportion c^ 
strength, ifi |h^ <;^use that operates, tQ the present 
disposition of the organs. !l^ut. fhpiigh J eaiuiot 
find that m any i^iicompounded passion the inost re? 
mote degrees- ^re productive of sych cpi^ary effectSj^ 
I di> nqt i^ep^y thjit when different passions are blendf 
ed, s^ip0 o^: th^ii^ pleasing and so.i?i^ painful, the 
plg^i^r^ pj? thg p^in of those which pjredpminate^ 
may, through the wonderful mechanism * of oor 

* The word rnechamsm applied to the mind, ought not reasonabJf 
tft give oiTenee to any* I only use the term metaphorically foi* tbo« 



mental frame, be consideraMy augm^ed by tbe 
siixtur'e. 

The only truth wHch, as 1 "hintied already, I caft 
^fiscova: in the preceding hypothesis^ is^ that the 
imnd in certain cases avails itself df the liotion df 
falsehood, m 6ider to prevfeiit the represetttatioh ot 
tiaft^tive from producing too strong ah effect upon 
die imaginatioh, and cdnsequently to i^lieve itself 
front such an excess of passion, as coilld hot other- 
"wise fail to be painfuL But let it be observed^ that 
Utts nodkm is not a necessary concoihitant of the 
pleasure that results from pity and other isuch a& 
lections^ but is xnerely accidental. It lieas remark- 
ed abore, that if the pathetic exceeds a certaih mea^ 
sure,^ from being Very pleasant it becomes very pain- 
ftil. Then the mind rect»rs to every expefient, and 
to disbdief amohgst others, by which it may be en- 
abled tQ disburden itself of what distresseth it And 
indeed, whenever this recourse is had by any, it is 
a sure indication that, with regard to such, the poet, 
tjrator, or historian, hath exceeded the proper m^a* 
sure. 

But that tlus only holds when we are too deeply 
interested by the sympathetfc sorrow, will appear 

irom the ibllowing considerations : first, from the 

• . . # I - * • • . * 

effects in the operation of the mental faculties^ produced in conse* 
quence of such fixed laws as are independent of the will. It hath 
iiere therefore no refere'nce to the doctrine of the raateriaiist, a system 
wJttch^ in niy opinion) is not only untenable, but Ibsurd* 
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^eat pams often token by ^ters (whose design is 
certainly not to shock, but to please their readers) 
to make the most moving stories they relate, be 
firmly believed : secondly, from the tendency, nay 
fondness of the generality of mankind, to believe 
what moves them, and their averseness^ to be com 
vinced that it is a fiction. This can result only from 
the consciousness that, in ordinary cases, disbelief, 
by weakening their pity, would diminish, instead of 
increasing, their pleasure. They must be very fer 
then from entertaining FonteuQlle's notion, that it 
is necessary to the producing of that pleasure ; for 
we cannot well suspect them of a plot agamst their 
own enjoyment : thirdly, and lastly, from the de- 
light which we take in reading or hearing the most 
tragical narrations of oratoi's and historians, of the 
reality of which we entertain no doubt ; I might 
add, in revolving in our own minds, and in relating^ 
to others, disas^trous incidents, which have fallen 
within the compass of our own knowledge, and as 
to which, consequently, we have an absolute assure 
ance of the fact. 

Part IIL — TJie third hypothesis. 

The third hypothesis which I shall produce on 
this subject, is Mr Hume's. Only it ought to be 
remarked previously, that he doth not 'propose it as 
a full solution of the question, but rather as a sup- 
plement to the former two, in the doctrine of both 
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whichy he, in a great measure, acquiesces. Take 
his theory in his own words. He begins with put- 
ting the question, ^^ What is it then, which, in this 
^^ case,'' that is, when the sorrow is not softened 
by fiction, ^^ raises a pleasure from the bosom of 
'^ uneasiness, so to speak j and a pleasure, which 
^ still retains all the features and outward symp- 
^^ toms of distress and sorrow ? I answer : This 
^ extraordinary eflFect proceeds from that very elo* 
*^ quence, with which the melancholy scene is re* 
^ presented. The genius required to psunt objects 
<< in a lively manner, the art employed in collec- 
^^ ting all the pathetic drcumstances, the judgment 
^* displayed in disposing them ; the exercise, I say^ 
^^ of these noble talents, together with the force of 
^^ expression, and beauty of oratorial numbers, dif- 
« fuse the highest satisfaction on the audience, and 
'^ excite the most delightful movements. By this 
*^ means, the uneasiness of the melancholy passions 
'^ is not only overpowered and effaced by some* 
<c thing stronger of an opposite kind, but the whole 
*^ movement of those passions is converted into 
<< pleasure, and swells the delight which the elo- 
^ quence raises in us. ' The same force of oratory 
^^ employed on an uninteresting subject, would not 
<< please half so much, or rather would appear al« 
^^ together ridiculous ; and the mind bdng left in 
^^ absolute calmness and indifference, would relish 
^^ none of those beauties of imagination or expren^ 
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* iS(5n, t^hrch, ff Joined ta passfoh, giVe it such lei- 
" quiSsite entertainment.- Thte iitipulse of Vdiemehbe 
^^ ariisin^ from ibrrbil^r, tompassion^ iiifi^!iat!6tt, ife- 
^^ ceives a liew dittttioh fetim the sentimeiits of 
*'* beauty. Thfe latter, t^g the ipi*e3omifiai!rt i^mb- 
^ tibn, -sei^e the "Whofe mind, ahd donVert ithe for- 
*« ttief- ftito thetasdVe^i t»t at feast tmcttiire flietti so 
^"^ strongly, ^s tbtahy to aftet theii- n^tii^e : aitd the 
** soulbfeihg, at the ^lixAt time, toUsed by |iassfon, 
^* ittd -charmed by ttdciuencej feds on the Vrfidle 
*^ a stf ohg mibveniient, ^Mch i^ -kltbgethter 54e1ight- 

I -Am «brty to say^ but tttfli t<Jnit)elk ttfetb ac- 
knoSdedge, th&t I liaV6 Mped i¥(i> Mdl^ ^^ction 
frofti this account of ^^ hiatteir, than from thbse 
whith preceded it. I c6iiM havie *«dsh'ed litdfefed, 
that the attifcor 'had b^eb a fittfe n^ore eipKdt fe his 
inanner of fexpi-essiil^ hSttisfelf ; for I ifai nbt teti^ 
that I perfectly taym^rdiertd his meaning. At tdne 
time he seems only tb intend to $ay,.thdt it is the 
|)ut'p6se of eloqttence, tb the protaiotittg dF 'wMth, 
its ti"ope$ and figures a^fe trbnderfdlly adiajitedi toin- 
fose ihto Afe nlind of the ileatiA-, suth coilh^assion, 
sorrow^ indignation^ tnd* other passions, as ^te, riot- 
wiaiytdhding their oriptal chiracter ti^hen atito^ct- 
ly considered, atcotilJ)anied with tileasure. At an- 
other time ft appears ratiter his tleisigft to isigttiiy, 
though he doth not jd^ly speak it out, iirat the . 
discoveiy made by the hearer, of the admirable art 
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and ingenuity of the speaker^ and of the elegance 
and harmony of what is spoken^ gives that peculiar 
pleasure to the mind, which makes even the pain* 
ful passions become delightful. 

If the first of these be all that he intended to af- 
firm, he hath told us indeed a certain truth, but no- 
thing new or uncommon j nay more, he hath told 
us nothing that can serve in the smallest degree for 
a sdution of the difficulty. Who ever doubted, 
that it is the design and work of eloquence to move 
the passions, and to please ? The question which 
this naturally gives rise to, is. How doth eloques^ce 
produce this effect ? This, I believe, it will be ac- 
knowledged to do principally, if not solely, agree* 
ably to the doctrine explained above *, by commu- 
nicating lively, distinct, and strong ideas of the di&* 
tress which it exhibits. By a judicious, yet natural 
arrangement of the most affecting circumstances, 
by a proper selection of the most suitable tropes 
and figures, it enlivens the ideas raised in the ima« 
gination to such a pitch, as makes them strongly 
resemble the perceptions of the sdises, or the tran« 
scripts of the memory. The question then, with 
which we are immediately concerned, doth obvious* 
ly recur, and seems, if possible, more mysterious 
than before : for how can the aggravating of all the 

VOL. I. R , 
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circumstances of miseiy in the representatbii, make 
it be contemplated with pleasure ? One would na- 
turally imagine, that this must be the most effectual 
method for making it give still greater pain. How 
can the heightening of grief, fear, anxiety, and other 
uneasy sensations, render them agreeable ? 

Besides, this ingenious author has not adverted, 
that his hypothesis, instead of being supplementary 
Co Fontefielle's, as he appears to have intended, is 
subversive of the principles on which the French 
critic^is theory is founded. The effect, according 
to the latter, results froni moderating, weakening, 
softening, and diminishing the passion : according 
to the former, it results from what is directly oppo# 
tate, from th6 arts employed by the orator for th^ 
purpose of exaggerating, strengthening, heighten-, 
ing, and inflaming the passion. Indeed, ndther oit 
these writers seems to have attended sufficiently to 
one particular, which of itself niight have shown thd 
UisufEciency of their systems. The particular al- 
luded to is, that pity, if it exceed not a certain die* 
gree, gives pleasure to the mind, when excited ij 
the original objects in distress, as well as by the re- 
presentations made by poets, painters, and 6riXors : 
and, on the contrary, if it exceed a certam degree; 
It is oh the whole painful, whether Awakeiied by 
the real objects of pity, or roused by the dthibitions 
of itie historian or of the poet, indeed, a$ sense 
iDperate^ much more strongly on the mind tjwn 
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imaginatioii does, the excess is much more frequent 
in the former case than in the latter. 

Now in attempting to give a solution of the difi- 
ficulty, it is plain, that all our thecnists ought regu- 
larly and properiy to begin with the former case* 
If in that, which is the original and the simplest, the 
matter is sufEcioitly accovmted for, it is accounted 
for in every case, it being the manifest desi^ both 
of painting and of oratory, as nearly as possible, to 
produce the same ajBFections which the very object;|s 
represented would have produced in our minds.: 
whereas, though Mr Hume should be admitted to 
have accounted fully for the impression made by the 
pocit and the orator, we are as fu" as ever from the 
discovery of the cause why pity excited by the ob« 
jects themselves, when it hath no eloquence to re- 
«ommasd it, is on the whole^ if not excessive, a plea* 
saat emotion. 

But if this cekbrated ixrriter intended to assert 
dutt the discovery of the oratory ; that is, of the ad- 
dress and talents of the speaker ; is what gives the 
hearer a (Measure, which, mingling itself with pity, 
fear, indignation, converts the whole, as he ex- 
pressed it, into one strong movement, which is al- 
together delightful : If this be his sentiment, he hath 
indeed advanced something extraordinary, and en- 
^^y new. And that this is his opinion, a{^>ear8, 1 
thmk, obliquely, from the expressioBs yfidch he 
iiseth. <^ The genius required, the art employed. 
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the judgment displayed, along with the force of 
expression, and beauty of oratorial numbers, 
diffuse the highest satisfaction on the audience."— 
Again, ^ The impulse or vehemence arising from 
** sorrow, compassion, indignation, receives a new 
" direction from the sentiments of beauty.*' If 
this then be a just solution of the difficulty, and the 
detection of the speaker's talents and address be 
necessary to render the hearer susceptible of this 
charming sorrow, this delightful anguish, how 
grossly have all critics and rhetoricians been de- 
ceived hitherto ? These, in direct opposition to this 
curious theory, have laid it down in their rhetorics 
as a fundamental maxim, that ^^ it is essential to 
*' the art to conceal the art * j** a maxim too, 
which, in their estimation, the orator, in no part of 
his province, is obliged to such a scrupulous ol>- 
servance of, as in the pathetic f. In this the speake., 
if he would prove successful, must make his subject 
totally engross the attention of the hearers ; inso- 
much that he himself, his genius^ his art, his judg- 
ment, his richness of language, his harmony of num- 
bers, are not minded in the least t. 
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^l* Efiugienda igitur in hac pnecipue parte Qmnis callidkatu tospi- 
cio : nihil Tideatur fictum, nihil solicitum : omnia potius a caHtat qaam 
ab oratorc; prolecta credantur. Sed hoc pati non poisumnS) et perise 
intern pntamusy nisi appareat : cdm ^lesiiuit an essey ti app^vetrr 
Qu I N T, Inst. lib. iv. cap. 2. 
^ % Ubi res agitur^ et' vera dixmcatio est, oltimus tit fiunit loom* 
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• Never does the orator obtain a nobler triumph 
by his eloquence, than -when his sentiments and 
style and order appes^ so naturally to arise out of 
the subject, that every hearer is inclined to think, 
he could not have either thought or spoken other** 
wise himself, when every thing, in short, is exhi* 
bited in such a manner. 

As all might hope to iimtate with ease ; 

Yet while they strive the same success t6 gain* 

Should find their labour and their hopes are vain *, FnANCif. 

As to the harmony of numbers, it ought no fiuth^r 
to be the speaker's care, than that he may avoid aii 
offensive dissonance or halting in his periods, which, 
by hurting the ear, abstr;9icts the attention from the 
subject, and must by consequence serve to obstruct 
the effect. Yet, even this, it may be safely avei*- 
red, will not tend half so much to counteract the 
end, as an elaborate harmony, or a flowing elocii- 
tion, which carries along with it the evident marks 

of address and study f. 

 t 1 1 • I 

Propterea non debet quisquam* ubi maxima rerum momenta versaa* 
tury de verbis esse solicitus. Neque hoc e6 pertinet> ut in his nuUut 
sit omatus, sed uti pressior et severiory minus coxifessus> pnedpul ad 
materiam accoxtimodatus. — Quint. Inst. lib. viii. dap. d. 

 Ut sibi quivis 

Speret idem i nidet miiltum» frustraque laborety 

Aususidcm. Hoft. De Arte Foet^ 

f Commoveatume quisquam ejus fortuna^ quern ttmidum ac sui 
jactantem* et ambitiosum institorem eloquentiae in ancipiti forte yt* 
4eat ? Non} Imo oderitrevi^n verba aucupantemy et aoxium de fan^ 
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Our author proceeds all along^on the supposition 
that there are two distinct effects produced by the 
eloquence on the hearers; one the sentiment of 
beauty, or (as he explams it more pardadarly) of 
the harmony of oratorial numbers, of the exercise 
of these ^oble talents, genius, art, and judgment ; 
the other the passion which the speaker purpose^h 
to raise in their minds« He maintains^ that when 
the first predominates, the mbcture of the two ef- 
. fedts becomes exceedingly pleasant, and the reverse 
-when the second is superior* At least, if this is 
not 'what he means to assert and vindicate, I despair 
of 'being able to assign a meaning to the following 
Expressions : ^^ The genius required to paint-—, .the 
" art enjployed in collecting,-^the judgment dis- 
^^ flayed in disposing— <lifFuse the highest satis&c« 
^^'tion on the audience, and excite the most del%ht« 
.^^fiil movements. By this means the uneasiness 
^^ of the nldiancholy pasdonsis not only oveijKxwer- 
^^ ed and effaced by something stronger of an op- 
^^ - positekind, but the whole- movement of those jsas* 
^^ sions is odnverted into pleasure, and swells the 
' ** delight which the eloquence raises in ns.** Again, 
« the impulse or vehemence ansmg from sorrow 

ing^iy et cui esat dbertovacet. Quint. L-xL cap* 1* UbiTet6 atzvH 
* ataXei invidia, mheratione pugnandum esty quis ferateontn^iontis et pa* 

rhex^'cadendbns, et cansimilibusi imscenteniy fletitem» rog^ntem ? cUm 
' In Us irebus cura verbonun deroget afiectibua fidem s etubicimque arf 

ostentattir^Tmtamibess&Tideatur. Cap.'S* 
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« ^^receives a ne^ directioii from the sentiments of 

*f beauty. The latter being the predominant emo- 

** tion, seize the whole mincL and convert the for- 

-" mer— — /* ^ain, ** The soul b^g at the 

<< sanie ^t^e roused with passion^ and charmed by 

** elqqueiM^^ feels on the whqle— — ." And in 

die paragraph immediately succeeding, ^' It is thus 

/' ^e ficdon^gf tragedy sqf^ns the pas^on, by an in* 

^^ fusion cff a new feeling, not merely by weaken- 

"iijg or dynjnishing the s9rrow.**— — Now to me 

. it is xnanifest, that thijs notion of two (distinguishable, 

and eyen opposite effects, as he terms them, pro- 

duced in the .hearer by the eloquen^e^ is perfectly 

•imag^mary ; that, on the ccoiti^, whatever charm 

or jfascinadon, if you please to caU it so, there is in 

the pity ex<*ited by the orator, it ariseth not from 

. any extrinsic sentiment of beauty blended with it, 

but intimately from its own nature, from those pas-* 

. siqns which pity necessarily associates, or, I should 

n^her say, includes. 

But do we not often hear people speak of elo- 
.quence as moving them greatly, and pleasing them 
highly ,^t. the same dme ? Nothing more common*. 
But these are never understood by them, as two 
original, separate, and independent eff^ts, but as 
essentially connected* F^ush your iQquiries but ever 
so little, and you will 6nd all agree in affirming, that 
it is by being moved, and by that solely, that they 
, are pleased : in philosophical strictness, therefore, 
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the pleasure is the immediate effect of the pasdon, and 
the passion the immediate effect of the eloquence* 

But is there then no pleasure in contemplating 
the beauty of composition, the richness of fancy, 
the power of numbers, and the energy of expres- 
sion ? There is undoubtedly. But so feu: is this 
pleasm^e from commLdng with the pathos, and giv- 
' ing a direction to it, diat, on the contrary, they 
seem to be in a great measure incompatible. Such 
indeed is the pleasure which the artist or the critic 
enjoys, who can coolly and deliberately survey the 
whole ; upon whose passions the art of the speaker 
hath little or no influence, and that purely for this 
reason, because he discovers that art. The bulk of 
hearers know no further than to approve the man 
who affects them, who speaks to their heart, as they 
very properly and emphatically term it, and to com- 
mend the performance by which this is accomplish- 
ed. But how it is accomplished, they neither give 
themselves the trouble to consider, nor attempt to 
explain*. 

* The inquiry contained in this chapter was \mtten bng^ before 
} had tn opportunity of perusing 9^ yery ingenious English Comm^" 
tary. and Notes on Horace's Epistles to the Pisos and to Augustus^ in 
which Mr Hume's sentiments on this subject are occasionally critidB<- 
ed. The opinions of that commentator, in regard to Mr Hume's 
theory, coincide in every thing material with mine. Thb author 
considers the question no farther than it relates to the representations 
of tragedy, and hath, by confining his view to the smgle point, been 
led to lay greater stresi on FoateneUe't hypothesisi than, for the sohi* 
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Part IV. — ThefmrA hypoihem. 

Lastly, to mention only one other hypothesis ; 
there are vho maintain that compassion is ^^ an 
^ example of unmixed selfishness and malignity/' 
and may be ^^ resolved into that power of imagi* 
^^ nation^ by which we apply the misfortunes of 
*• otb^^ to ourselves j" that we are said " to pity 
^^ no longer than we fancy ourselves to suffer, and 
^^ to be pleased only by reflecting that our suffer- 
^^ ings are not real ; thus indulging a dream of dis« 
^ tress, from which we can awake whenever we 
^^ please, to exult in our security, and enjoy the 
^^ compari^n of the fiction with truth */' 

This is no other than the antiquated doctrine of 
the philosopher of Mabnesbiuy, rescued firom Qbli« 



tion of die genend phenomenon^ it is entided to. It is very true that 
our theatrical entertainments commonly exhibit a degree of distress 
which we could not bear to witness in the objects represented. Con- 
sequently the consideradon that it is but a picture^ and not the original* 
a fictitious exhibidon* and not the reality, which we contemplate, is es- 
sential £br rendering the whole* I may say, supportable as well as 
pleasant. But even in this case, when it is necessary to our repose, 
to consider the scenical misery before us as mere illusion, we are ge- 
nerally better pleased to consider the things represented as genuine 
fact. It requires, indeed, but a further degree of afilictlon to make 
us even pleased to think that the copy never had any archetype in na- 
ture. But when this is the case we may truly say, that the poet hath 
e>cceeded and >»Tought up pity to a kind of horror. 
* Advcntoper, N^j, UO. 



yion, to which k had been fast descending/ and 
republi^tned with vvproy^n^i^its. Q<^i)l]^ indeed 
thought it a sufficient stretch, in order to render 
the ^ym^pathetic $oi^qw pwely sdy|sfc t^ 4^6;^ it 
^ hnaginatioa or fictkinof f««ire (aJanniQr;to puir- 
«« Sfrlves^roceediiJtg^QBi *he seijse.Qf ,^igf;^.||i?«?s 
« crtaroty *•" Bwt in tfee fyc^t qHotati^ we ti^ife 
anpib^ kind of rfiqdw,; ^jux|$[ly, ,th?c yiffi a» at 
jpreswt the very sufferers qiir^yf^, t|^ l^leittical 
I>ers0ns whose cases ar^e es^ibited ^ b^g sfp de« 
. plon^ley. and whose ;calatnities iv^.so i^ceriely la- 
ment* There were some things hii^^ jn Ae be- 
girnnng of the chapter, in xi^^4m Xq f^ f^oc^m-^ 
xaX conceit, which I sboujld>nQt haor^jthoijght It ne- 
cessary to j^ume, had it notibe^.adopted by ajate 
auth<^, whose periodical esisays seenied to ^title 
faim to the character. of an i|]^eQiou^;.i^Qral,andiln« 
^structive writer f* For thou^hehath declined «i- 
teringibrmally into the debate, he hath siiflS^iently 
^own his sentiments on. this article, and hath en- 
deavoured indirectly to support them. 

I doubt not. that it will appear to many pf my 
xeadeas as .e(|uaUy' silly to refute this hypothesis and 
to defend it. Nothing could betray reasonable men 
into such extravagancies, but the dotage with which 
one is, affected towards every appendage of a ia- 
vourite system. And this ils an appendage of that 

* Hum. Nat. chap. ix. sect. 10. . f Hawkesworth. 
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which demes all die aff^oiO^ tofd^ s{>nags 
oSdcdcm in the hunum mind feoiad 9eU^4oy^ la;^- 
■Kst ail sj^stem-^hi&iiders of eveiy deaomic^dqat 
:dl€re is a vehement d^ire of i^{dify2ng th^ I»^* 
^dfdeSy joid seducing all tp one. Hence in medicine, 
the passion for finding a catholicon, or cure <tf ^ 
iSseases ; and in chemisi}?)!, for discofveripg the true 
akafaest, or universal dis^olVfrnt* Nqt %zve our 
aaoi^aEsts entirely escaped the c(»^igi<Hi. One re- 
dttceth all the virtws to prudence^ and is ready O 
make it clear as sun-shine, that there ndither is nor 
^can J>e anodter source of nK)ral j^ood, but a right 
ccmducted self-love.: another is equally confident, 
that all the virtues are but different modificadons of 
disinterested benevolence: a third \dll demcHistraie 
to you that veracity is the .whole duty of man : a 
fourth, with more ingenuity, and much greater ap- 
pearance of reason^assures you, that the true system 
of ethics is comprised in one word ^mpaihy* 

JSttt to dxe point in hand } it appears a great ob- 
c jecdon to the ^fish system, that in pity we are af- 
j&cted with a real sc»tow im the sufierings of others, 
or at least that men have universally understood 
ithis to be the case, as appears from the veiy 
words and phrases expressive of this emodon to be 
'found in all known languages. But to <me who 
has thoroughly imbibed the principles and spirit pf 
a philosophic sect, which hath commonly as violent 
anappedtefor.my^ery (though under a differmt 
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name, for with the philosopher k is paradox) as any 
religious sect whatever ; how paltry must an 6b- 
jection appear, which hath nothing to support it but 
the conviction of all mankind, those only excepted 
whose minds have been prevented by scholastic 
sophistry? 

It is remarkable, that though so many have con- 
tended that some ficdon of the imaginadon i^ ab- 
solutely necessary to the production of pity, and 
though the examples of this emotion are so frequent 
(I hope, in the theorists themselves no less than in 
others) as to give ample scope for examination, they 
are so litde agreed what this fiction is. Some con- 
tend only, that in witnessing tragedy, one is under 
a sort of momentary deception, which a very little 
reflection can correct, and imagines that he is ac- 
tually witnessing those distresses and miseries which 
are only represented in borrowed characters, and 
that the actors are the very persons whom tiiey ex- 
hibit. This supposition, I acknowledge, is the most 
admissible of alL That children and simple people, 
who are utter strangers to theatrical amusements, are 
apt at first to be^decdved in this manner, is undem- 
able. That therefore, through the magical power (if I 
may call it so) of natural and animated action, a 
transient illusion somewhat similar may be produced 
in persons of knowledge and experience, I will not 
take upon me to contravert* But this hypothesis js 
not necessarily connected with any particular theory 
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6f the passions. The persons for whom we grieve^ 
whether the real objects or only their representatives 
mistaken for them, are still other persons, and not 
ourselves. Besides, this was never intended to ac- 
count but for the degree of emotion in one par- 
ticular case only. 

Others, therefore, who refer every thing to self, 
•will have it, that, by a fiction of the mind, we in- 
stantly conceive some future and similar calamity as 
coming upon ourselves ; and that it is solely this 
concepdon, and this dread, which call forth all our 
sorrow and our tears. Others, not satisfied with 
this, mamtain boldly, that we conceive ourselves to 
be the persons suffering the miseries related or re# 
presented, at the very instant that pur pity is raised* 
When nature is deserted by us, it is no wonder that 
we should lo^e our way in the devious tracks of im^ 
agination, and not know where to settle. « 
- The first would say, ^ When I see Garrick in 
^ the character of King Lear in the utmost agony 
^ of distress, I am so transported with the passioitii 
^ raised in my breast, that I quite forgetthetra^edian, 
^ and imagine that my eyes are fixed on that ^luch 
•* injured and most miserable monarch.' Says the 
second, ^ I am not in the least liable to $o gross a 
^ blunder ; but I cannot help, in consequence of the 
^ representation, being struck with the impression^ 
^ that I am soon to be in the same situation, aAd to 
^ be use4 with the like ingratitude and barbarity.* 
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SiT&tfaediird^ ^Thecaseissdllxrdrsewitbme; fdp 
^ I cionceive myself, abd not the J>layer, to be that 

* wretched man at the vary time that he is dcted« 
Mfency that lam actually in the midst a£ thi 
^ storm, suffering all his anguish, th^ my dait^tefs 
^ have turned me out of doors, and treated me tritb 

* such unheard-of cruelty and injustice/ It is ex* 
eeedingly ludcy that there do not oftenar £>Ilow 
terrible consequences from these misconceptiQns;^ 
ft will be said, ^ diey are tranaent, and quickly cur- 

* ed by recollection/ But however trandent, H 
they really exist they must exist for some time. Now 
if unhs^ily, a man had two of his daughtdrs sittil^ 
Bear him at the very instant he were under this de- 
lusion, and if, by a very natural asNl consequential 
fiction, he fended them to be Goneril and Regan, 
the effects might be fatal to the ladies, thoi3^h th^ 
were the most dutiful cinldern in the wcnrld. 

It hath never yet been denied (for it is im- 
|>ossibIe to say what will be denied) that pity sn« 
fluences a person to contribute to relieve theob* 
ject when it is in his power. But if there is a 
mistake m the object, there must of necessity be 
a mistake m the direction of ^ rdief. For in- 
stance, you S€^ a man perishing with hunger* 
md yomr con^passion is raised; now ybu "mA 
fkf no longer, say these acutc^ reasonors, than 
you fancy yoursdf to kiffer* You yourself prO' 
peirly ^^ ^^ 9QiQ object of your own ^tf^ <nd 
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u you dissire td refine the person only xi^hom 
ybtt pity ; if there be any food witfain your reacih^ 
ybii vnll no doubt devour it voradoudy, in oi^ 
^er to allay liie famine v^cH you hncy you are 
enduring ; but you will not give one morsel €0 
i!ie ivretch who really nieeds your aid) but who 
is by ho means the object of yoUr regret, f<xr 
whom you cm feel no compunction^ sUid i^th 
Whose distress (which k quite a foreign ikiatter 
to you) it is impossible you should be affected^ 
espedally when under the poW^ of a passion con* 
sisdng of unmixed selfishness and ma^gnity. For 
though, if you did not pity him, you wotikl, oa 
cool reflection, give him soi^e sad, perhaps Srorii 
principle, perhaps from example, or perhaps from 
habit, unluckily this accursed pity, this u^miked msh 
Hgnant selfishness, interposeth, thosut youi* liektt 
against him-, tad to obstruct the pious purpose. 

I know nb way of dudmg this bbjiectJon bift 
one, which is indeed a very easy way. It is to 
introditce another fiction of the imagination, and 
to say, that when this emotion is raised, I Idte all 
consciousness of my own ci^dstence &Ld idS^Vf^ 
and fancy that the ptiable object before nie, is 
my very self ; and that the real I, or what I ft** 
tnerly rhistook for myself, fe some other bddjf, 
a toere spectator of my misery, or perhapis nobody 
at all. Thus unknowingly 1 may eontribufe ti» 
Ik relief, when under ijxe stnlnge fllu^6n whicb 
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makes me fancy , that^ instead of giving to another, 
J am taking to myself. But if the man be scnjk 
puJoufily honest, he ^l certainly restore to me 
when I am awake, what I gave him unintentionally 
in my sleep. 

That such fictions may sometimes take place 

m madness, which almost totally unhinges our 

mental faculties, I will not dispute ; but that such 

are the natural operations of the passions in a sound 

iState when the intellectual powers are unimpaired, 

is what no man would have ever either concdved 

or advanced, that had not a darling hypothesis to 

support. And by such arguments, it is certain, 

that every hypothesis whatever, may equally be 

supported* Suppose I have taken it into my head 

.to write a theory of the mind ; and, in order to 

fi;ive unity and simplicity to my system, as well as 

to recommend it by the grace of novelty, I have 

resolved to deduce all the actions, all the pursuits, 

and 2il the passions of men from self-hatred, a$ 

the common fountsqn. If to degrade human nature 

be so great a recommendadon, as we find it is to 

many speculators, as well as to all atheists and 

fimadcs, who happen, oa this point, I know not 

. how, to be most cordially united, th^ theory now 

suggested is by no means deficient in that sort 

of merit from which one might expect to it the 

very best reception. Self-love is certainly np 

vice, however justly the want of love to our neigh* 
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bour he accounted one ; but if any thing can be 
called vicious, self*hatred is undoubtedly so. 

Let it not be imagined, that nothing ^ipecious 
can be urged in favour of this hypothesis ; What 
else, it may be pleaded, could induce the miser to 
deny himself not only the ccHnforts, but even aU 
most the necessaries of life, to pine for want in the 
midst of plenty, to live in unintermitted anxiety and 
terror ? All the world sees that it is not to procure 
his own enjoyment, which he invariably and to the 
last repudiate^. And can any restsonable person 
be so simple' as to believe that it is for the purpose 
of leaving a fortime to his heir, a man whom he 
despises, for whose deliverance ^om percfition be 
would nc^ pan with half a crown, and whom of all 
mankind next to himself he hatea the most ? What 
else could induce the sensualist to squander bid 
all in dissipation and debauchery ; to rush on ruin 
certain and foreseen? You call it pleasure. But 
is he ignorant, that his pleasures are xriore than ten 
times counterbalanced by the plagues and even tor- 
ments which they bri^g ? Does the conviction, ot 
even the experience of t|us, deter him 1 On the con- 
trary, with what steady perseverance, with what 
determined resolution, doth be proceed In his ca- 
reer, not intimidated by the haggard forms which 
stare him in the face, poverty and infamy, disease 
and death ? What else could induce- the man who 

VOL. I. s ^ 
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k reputed covetous, not of mcme^, but of fame, 
that is of vind, to sacrifice his tranquillity, and 
ahnost all the enjoyments of life ; to q>end his days 
and nights in fruitless disquietude and endless care ? 
Has a bare name, think you, an empty sound, such 
inconceivable charms ? Can a mere nothing serve 
as a counterpoise to solid and substantial good ? Are 
we not rather imposed on by appearances, when 
we conclude this to be his modve ? Can we be 
senseless enough to imagine that it is the bubble re* 
putation (which, were it any thing, a dead man 
surely cannot enjoy) that the soldier is so infatua- 
ted as to seek even in the cannon's mouth ? Are not 
these, th^efore, but the various ways of self-destroy- 
ing, to which according to their various tastes, men 
are prompted, by the same universal principle of 
self-hatred ? 

If you should insist on certain phaiomena, which 
appear to be irreconcilable to my hypothesis, I 
think I am provided with an answer. Youiurge 
our readiness to resent an afiiront or injury, real or 
imagined, which we receive, and which ought to 
.gratify instead of provoking us, on the supposition 
that we hate ourselves. But may it not be retorted, 
that its being a gratification is that w])ich' excites 
our resentment, inasmuch as we are enemies to 
every kiiid of self-indulgence i If this answer will 
not suffice, I have another which is excellent. It 
lies in the definidon of the word revenge. Re- 
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venge, I pronounce, may be justly ^ deemed an ex- 
' ample of unmixed seltabhon^nce and benignity, 
> and may be resolved into that power of imagina- 

* tion, by which we apply the suflferingis that we 
< inflict on others to ourselves ; we are said to wreak 
^ our vengeance no longer than we fancy ourselves 
^ to su&r, and to be satiated by reflecting, that the 

* suflferings of others are not really ours ; that we 

* have, been but indulging a dream of self-punish- 
^ ment, from which, when we awake and discover 
' the fiction, our anger instantly subsides, and we 
^ are meek as lambs.* Is this extravagant ? Com- 
pare it, I pray you, with the preceding explication 
of compassion, to which it is a perfect counterpart. 
Consider seriously, and you wiU find that it is not 
m the smallest degree more manifest^ that another 
and not ourselves is the object of our resentment 
when we are angry, than it is that anoth^ and not 
ourselves is the object of our compassion, when we 
are moved with pity. Both indeed have a self-evi- 
d^ce in them, which, whilst our minds remain im- 
sophisticated by the dogmatism of system, extorts 
from us an imlimited assent. 

^ Section II. 

The Author^ s hypothesis on this suhjecL 

Where so many have failed of success, it may 
be thought presumptuous to attempt ^ decision. 
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But despondency in regard to a question wMch 
seems to fall within the reach of our &culties, and 
is entirely subjected to our observation and expe- 
rience, must appear to the inquisitive and pMlolso- 
phic mind, a still greats £aiult than even presump^ 
tion. The latter may occasion the introduction of 
a false theory, which' must necessarily come under 
the review and correction of succeeding phiiosoi* 
phers. And the detection of error proves often ini 
strumental to the discovery of truth. Whereas rii6 
former quashes curiosity altogether, and influence 
one implicitly to abandon an inquiry as utterly im* 
determinable. I shall therefore now offer a few ob^ 
aervations concerning the passions, which, if rightly 
apprehended and weighed, will, I hope, contribute 
to the solution of the present question. 

My first observation shall be, that almost all the 
simple ps^ons of which the mind is susceptible, 
may be divided into two classes ; the pleasant ^ and 
the painfiiL It is at the same ume acknowledged, 
that the pleasures and the pains created by the di& 
ferent passions, differ considerably from one ano- 
ther, both in kind and degree. Of the former class 
are love, joy, hope, pride, gratitude ; of the latter, 
hatred, grief, fear, shame, anger. Let^t be re* 
marked, that by the name pride in the. first class, 
(which I own admits a variety of acceptations) no 
more is meant here than the feeling wMch we have 
opt obtaining the merited approbation of other men^ 
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m which sense it stands ii^ direct opposition to 
shame in the second class, of tht; feeling which we 
have when conscious of incurring the deserved 
blame of others. In like manner, gratitude^ or the 
resentment of favour, is opposed to anger y or the 
resentment of injury. To the second class I might 
have added denre and atersitmj which give the 
mind some uneasiness or dissatisfaction with its pre- 
sent state ; but these are often the occasion of plea- 
sure, as they are the principal spurs to action, and 
perhaps more than any other passion, relieve the 
mind from that languor, which, according to the 
just remark of Abbe du Bos, is perfectly oppres* 
sive. Besides, as they are perpetually accompanied 
with some degree of either hope or Jear^ generally 
with both, they are either pleasant or painful, as the 
one or the other preponderates. For these reasons^ 
they may be considered as in themselves of an in- 
different or intermediate kind. 

The second observadon is, that there is an at- 
traction or assodadon among the passions, as well 
as among the ideas of the mind. Rarely any pas- 
^on comes alone. To investigate the laws of this 
attracdon, would be indeed a matter of curious in* 
quiry, but it doth not £all within the limits of the 
present question. Almost all the other affections 
attract or excite desire or aversion of some sort or 
other. The passions which seem to have die least 
uifluence on these, are joy and grief; and of the 
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^^9 joy > I bdieve, will be acknowledged, to have 
less of the attractive power than grief. Joy is the 
end of desire, and the completion of hope : there- 
fore when attained, it not only excludes occasion for 
the others, but seems, for a while at least, to repel 
them, as what would give an impertinent interrup- 
tion to the pleasure resulting from the contempla- 
tion of present felicity, with which the mind, \mder 
the influence of joy, is engrossed. Grief hath a like 
tendency. When the mind is overwhelmed by this 
gloomy passion, it resists the instigations of desire, 
as what would again, to no purpose, rouse its ac- 
tivity ; it disdains hope, it even loaths it as a vain 
and delusive dream. The first suggestions of these 
passions seem but as harbingers to the cutting re- 
collection of former flattering prospects, once too 
fondly entertained, now utterly extinct, and suc- 
ceeded by an insupportable and irremediable disap- 
pointment, which every recollection serves but to 
aggravate. Nay, how imaccountable soever it may 
appear, the mind seem^ to have a mournful satisfacr 
tion in being allowed to indulge its anguish, ahd to 
immerse itself wholly in its own afiiictions. But 
this can be affirmed of sorrow only in the extreme* 
When it begins to subside, or when originally, but 
in a weak degree, it leads the' mind to seek relief 
from desire, and hope, and other passions.— Love 
naturally associates to it benevolence, which is one 
species of desire, for here no more is meant by it 
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than a desire of the happiness of the person loved. 
Hatred as naturally associates malevolence or ma- 
lice, vtrhich is the desire of evil to the person hated *, 
My third observation is, that pain of every kind 
generally makes a deeper impression on the imagi* 
nation than pleasure does, and is longer retained by 
the memory. It is a common remark of every peo- 
ple and c^ every age, and consequently hath some 
foundation in human nature, that benefits are sooner 
forgotten than injuries, and favours than aflfronts. 

 — M^— —— 11 II i— ^I^W— 1^1^ II ■■■! !■— — — y*— ^— ■— ■» 

* The Ambiguity and even penury of all languages in relation to 
our internal feelings, make it very difficult in treating of themt to pre« 
serve at once perspicuity and accuracy. Benevolence is sometimes 
ttsedf perhaps ^th little variation from its most common import^ for 
charity or universal love j and love itself will be thought by some to 
be properly defined by the desire or wish of the happiness of its ob- 
ject. As to the first) it is enough that I have assigned the precise 
meaning in which I use the term ; and in regard to the sfcond» those 
who are duly attentive to what passes within their pwn breasts will be 
sensible, that by love, in the strictest acceptation* is meant a certain 
pleasurable emotion excited in the mind by a suitable object, to which 
the desire of the happiness of the object is generally consequent. The 
felicity of the object may however be such» as to leare no room for 
any desire or wish of ours in regard to it. This holds particularly in 
our love to God. Besides, there may be a desire of the happiness of 
others^ arising fiom very different causes* where there is nothing of 
that sentiment or ft eling which is strictly called love. I own at the 
same time, that the term love is also often used to denote simply be- 
nevolence or good-will ; as when we are commanded to love all men» 
Ipiovm and unknown, good and bad, friendly and injurious. To that 
tender emotion which qualities sui^>osed aimable alone can ezdtet 
the precept surely doth not extend. These things I thought it neces* 
sary to observe, in order to prevent mistakes in a case which requires 
^so much precisiofeu 
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Those who are accustomed to attend the theatre 
will be saisible, that the plots of the best tragedies 
which they have witnessed, are better remanber- 
ed by them, than diose of the most celebrated come- 
dies. And hideed every body that reflects may be 
satisfied, that no story takes a firmer hold of the 
memory than a tale of woe. In civil history, as 
well as in biography, it is the disastrous and not 
the joyous evaits, which are oftenest recollected and 
retailed. 

The fourth observation is, that from a group of 
passions (if I may so express myself) associated to- 
gether, and having the same object, some of which 
are of the pleasant, others of the painful kind ; if 
the pleasant predominate, there ariseth often a 
greater and a more durable pleasure to the mind, 
dian would result from these, if alone and unmix- 
ed. That the case is so, will, I believe, on a care- 
ful inquiry, be found to be a matter of experience ; 
how it happens to be so, I am afraid, human saga- 
city will never be able to investigate. 

This observation holds especially when the emo- 
tions and affections raised in us are derived fraai 
sympathy, and have not directly self for the object. 
Sympathy is not a passion, but that quality of the 
soul which renders it susceptible of almost any pas- 
sion, by communication from the bosom of another. 
It is by sympathy we rejoice with them that rejoice^ 
€md weep with them that weep. This faculty, howr 
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ever, doth nor act with equal strength in these oppo- 
site cases, foot is much n^aker in die first than in 
the second It would peiiiaps be easier to assign 
the intention of nature in this difference, than the 
cause of the difference. The miserable need the aid 
and sympathy of others ; the happy do not. I must 
farther dbserve cm the subject, what I believe was 
hinted once already, that sympathy may be greatly 
strengthened or weakened by the influence of con- 
nected passions*. Thus loves associates to it bene* 
volence, and both give double force to sympathy. 
Hatred, on the contrary, associates to.it malice, and 
destroys sympathy. 

There are consequently several reasons why a 
scene of pure unmixed joy in any work of genius, 
cannot give a great or lasting pleasure to the mind. 
First, sympathetic joy is much fiunter and more 
transient than sympathetic grief, and they are gene« 
rally tiie sympathetic passions, which are infused by 
poets, orators^ painters, and historians : secondly, 
joy is the least attractive of all the affections. It 
perhaps can never properly be said to associate to 
it desire, the great spring of action. The most we 
can say is, that when it begins to subdde, it again 
gives place to desire, this passion being of such a 
nature, as that it can hardly for any time be ba- 
nished from the souL Hence it is, that the joy 
which has no other foundation but sympathy, quick- 
ly tires the mind, and runs into satiety. Hence it 
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is also, that dramatic writers, and even romance 
writers, make a scene of pure joy always the last 
scene of the piece, and but a short one* It may just 
be mentbned, thirdly, not indeed as an argument, 
(for of its weakness in this respect I am very sen« 
sible) but as an illustration from analogy, that every 
thing in nature is heightened and set oflf by its con- 
trary, which, by giving scope for comparison, en- 
hances every excellence. The colours in painting 
acquire a double lustre from the shades ; the har- 
mony in music is greatly improved by a judicious 
mixture of discords. The whole conduct of Ufe, 
were it necessary, might exemplify the position. A 
mixture of pain then seems to be of consequence to 
give strength and stability to pleasure. 

The fifth observation is, that under the name 
pih/ may be included all the emotions excited by 
tragedy. In common speech all indeed are includ- 
ed under this name, that are excited by that spe- 
cies of eloquence which is denominated the pathetic. 
The passions moved by tragedy have been com- 
monly said to be pity and terror* This enumeration 
is more popular than philosophical, even though 
adopted by the Stagyrite himself^ For what is pity 
but a participation by sympathy in the woes of 
others, and the feelings naturally consequent upon 
them, of whatever kind they be, their fears as well 
as sorrows : whereas, this way of contradistinguish- 
ing terror from pity, would make one who knew 
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nothing of tragedy but from the definition, imagine, 
that it were intended to make us Gompassionate 
others in trouble, and dread mischief to ourselves. 
If this were really the case, I believe there are few 
or none who would find any pleasure in this spe- 
cies of entertainment. Of this there occurs an ex* 
ample, when, as hath sometimes happened, in the 
midst of the performance, the' audience are alarm- 
ed with the sudden report, that the house hath ta^ 
ken fire, or when they hear a noise which makes 
them suspect that the roof or walls are filing. 
Then, indeed, terror stares in every countenance ; 
but such a terror as gives no degree of pleasiu'e, 
and is so far from coalescing with the passions rais- 
ed by the tragedy, that, on the contrary, it expells 
them altogether, and leaves not in the mind, for 
some time at least, another idea or reflection, but 
what concerns personal safety. 

On the other hand, if all the sympathetic a£Fec* 
tions excited by the theatrical representation were 
to be severally enumerated, I cannot see, why hope, 
indignation, love and hatred, gratitude and resent- 
ment, should not be included as well as fear. To 
account then for the pleasure which we find in pity, 
is, in a great measure, to give a solution of the 
question under reView. I do not say that this will 
satisfy in every case. On the contrary, there are 
many cases, in which Abbe du Bos' accoxmt above 
recited, of the pleasure arising fix)m the agitation 
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and floctuaticm of tiie passions^ is the only fiotudon 
diat can be given; 

My sixth and last observation on tbis head isj 
that pity is not a sim^Je passion, but. a group of 
passions strictly united by assodadon, and as it were 
blended, by centering in the same object. Of t^ ese 
some are pleasant, some painful ; commonly the 
pleasant preponderate. It hath been remarked aU 
ready, that love attracts benevolence, benevol^ice 
quickens sympathy. The same attraction takes 
place inversdy, though not, perhaps, with equal 
strength. Sympathy engages benevolence, and be- 
nevolence love. That benevcrfence, or the habit 
of wishing happiness to another, from whatever 
modve it hath originally sprung, will at length draw 
in love, might be proved from adiousand instances. 

In the party-divisions which obtain in some coim« 
tries, it often happens, that a man is at first indu^ 
ced to take a side, purely from a motive of interest; 
for some dme, from this modve solely, he vrishes 
the success of the party with which he is embarisied. 
From a habit of wishing this, he will continue to 
wish it, when, by a change of circumstances, his 
own interest is no longer connected with it ; nay, 
which is more strange, he will even ccmtract such 
a love and attachment to the party, as to promote 
their interest iii direct opposition to his own. j hat 
ccHnmiseradon or sympathy in woe, hath sdll a 
stronger tendency to engage our love, is evident. 
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This is the only rational account thai can be gk 
ven why mothers of a humaoie ^sposidon generally 
love most the sickliest child in the i^mily, though 
perhaps hr from being the loveliest in respect 
either of temper or of other qualities. The habit 
of commberadon habituates them to the feeling and 
exertion of benevolence* Benevolence habitually 
felt and exert^, confirms and augments their love. 
^* Nothing," says Mr Hume *, " endears so much 
*> a friend, as sorrow for his death. The pleasure 
*• of his convpany has not so powerful an influence/' 
Distresis to the pitying eye, diminishes every fault, 
and sets off ievery good quality in the brightest co- 
lours. Nor is it a less powerful advocate for the 
mistress than for the friend : often does the single 
drcumstance of misfortune subdue all resentment of 
fiurmer coldness and ill usage, and make a languid 
and dying passion revive and flame out with a vio* 
lence whicli' it is impossU>le any longer to withstands 
Evary body acknowledges, that beauty is never so 
iiresistible as in tears. Distress is commonly suffi-* 
cient with those who are not very hard-hearted or 
pkyiess, (for these words are nearly of the same im* 
port) to make even enmity itself rel^it 

There are then In pitt/^ these three different emo- 
tbns : first, commiseration^ purely painful ; second* 
ly, benevolence^ or a desire of the relief and happi- 
ness of the object pitied, a passion, as was already 

* Essay on Tragedy. 
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obsarsred, of the intermediate kind ; thirdly , love^ 
in which is always implied one of the noblest and 
most exquisite pleasm'es, whereof the soul is sus^- 
cept\ble, and which is itself, in most cases, sufficient 
to give a counterpoise of pleasure to the whole. 

For the further confirmation of this theory, let it 
be remarked, that orators and poets, in order to 
strengthen this association and imion, are at pains 
to adorn the character of him for whom they would 
engage our pity, with every amiable quality, which, 
in a consistency with, probability, they can crowd in* 
to it. On the contrary, when the character is hate« 
fill, the person's misfortunes are unpitied. Some- 
times they even occasion a pleasure of a very dif- 
ferent kind ; namely, that which the mind natural- 
ly takes in viewing the just punishment of demerit. 
When the character hath such a mixture pf good 
and odious qualities, as that we can ndther with- 
hold our commiseration, nor bestow our love j the 
mind is then torn opposite ways at once, by pas- 
^ons which, instead of uniting, repel one another. 
Hence the piece becomes shocking and disgustful. 
Such, to a certain degree, in my judgment, the tra- 
gedy of Venice Preserved^ whereui the hero, notr 
withstanding several good qualides, is a villain and 
a traitor, will appear to every well-disposed mind. 
All the above cases, if attended to, will be. found 
exactly to tally with the hypothesis here suggested. 
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AH the answer then which I am able to produce, 
ilpon the whole, and which results from the fore- 
going observations, is this : The principal picture 
in pity ariseth from its own nature , or from the na- 
ture of those passions of which it is compounded, 
and not from any thing extrinsic or adrentitious. 
The tender emotions of love which enter into the 
composition, sweeten the commiseration or sympa- 
thetic sorrow ; the commiseration gives a stability 
to those emotions, with which otherwise the mind 
would soon be cloyed, when directed toward^ a per-* 
son, imaginary, unknown, or with whom we are to- 
^ly unacquainted. The very benevolence or wish 
of contributing to his relief, affords an occupation 
to the thoughts, which agreeably rouses than. It 
impels the mind to devise expedients by which the 
unhappy person (if our pity is excited by some pre- 
sent calamitous mcident) may be, or (if it is awak- 
ed by the art of the poet, the orator, or the histo- 
rian) might have been, relieved from his distress. 
Yet the whole movement of the combined affections 
is not converted into pleasure ; for though the un- 
eadness of the melancholy passions be overpoweried, 
it is not effaced by something stronger of an oppOi* 
site kind. 

Mr Hume, indeed, in his manner of expressing 
himself on this article, hath not observed either an 
entire uniformity, or his usual precision. I should 
rather say, from some dubiousness in relation to the 
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account he wad giving^ he $eem$ tQ faaTej. ill f^ot, 
retracted what he had been ealaJblishiDg, and thus 
leave^ the reader \vith an alternative in the decision. 
First he tells us, that " the whole . movemeait of 
*' those [melancholy] passions is converted ixaa 
*« pleasure/' Afterwards, " the latter [the semi* 
*^ ments of beauty] bdng the predominaiit emo- 
^^ tion, seize the whole mind, and convert the for- 
** mer [the impulse or vehemence arising from sor- 
*^ row, compassion, Indignaticm,]] into thei|iselyes ;". 
he adds, by way of correction, *' or at least tincture 
" them so strongly, as totally to alter their nature." 
Again, " The soul fejd^, on. the whole, a strong 
•* movement, which m altogether delightful." All 
Ais, I acknowledge, appears to me to be neither 
sufficiently definite, nor qmte intelligible. 

But passing that, I shall only subjcnn, that the 
comHnation of the passions in the instance und^ 
our examination, is not lii^e the blending of colours^ 
two of which will produce a third, wheran you can 
disceni nothing of the original hues united in pro- 
ducing it; but it rather resembles a mixture of 
tastes, when you are quite sein^ble of the (fifiereM 
savours of the ingredients. Thus blue and yellow 
mingled make green, in which you discover no tint 
of either ; and all the colours of the rainbow, blend- 
ed, constitute a white, which to the eye appears as 
simple and original as any of them, and perfectl]F 
unlike to each. On the other hand> in eadng meat 
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vitib salt, for kistanee, T^e taste both distbctly ; and 
though the htter sbgly would be disagreeable, the 
former is rendered more agreeable by the mixture 
than it W6Uld otherwise have been. 

I own, ind^d, that certain adventitious circum- 
staAces may contribute to heighten the effect. But 
these cannot be regarded as essential to the pas- 
sion. They occur occasionally. Some of them 
actually occur but seldom. Of this sort is &e sa- 
tisfaction which ariseth from a sense of oiir own 
ease and security, compared with the calamity and 
the cknger of another. 

Ti8 pleasant, safely to behold from shore 
The towlmg ship, axid hear the tempest roar: 
Not that another's pain is our dtlight ; 
But pains unfelt produce the pleasing sight. 
'Tjs pleasant also to behold from far 
The moiang legtons mingled in the war*. 

The poet hath hit here on some of the very few cir- 
cumstances, in which it would be natural to certain 
tempers, not surely the most humane, to draw com- 
fort in the midst of sympathetic sorrow, from such 
a comparison. The reflection, in my opinion, oc- 

VOL. I. T . 

* Suave man magno, turbantibus sequora ventis^ 
£ terra magnum alterius spectare laborem* 
Non quia vexari quemquam 'st jucunda voluptas^ 
Sed quibus ipse malis carea6> quia cemere suave 'st. 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campot i»stmcta} tua sine parte pencil. LucAet. I. 2. 
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curs almost only when a very small chaise in es> 
temal situadon, as a change in place to the distance 
of a few furlongs, would put us into the same la^ 
mentable circumstances which we are commiserat- 
ing in others. Even something of this, kind will 
present itself to our thoughts, wheo there is no par- 
ticular object to demand our pity. A man who, in 
tempestuous weather, sits snug in a close house, near 
a good fire, and hears the wind and rain beating 
upon the roof and windows, will naturally think of 
his own comfortable situation, compared with that 
of a traveller, who, perhaps, fiair from shelter^ is ex- 
posed to all the violence of the tempest. But in 
such cases, a diflference, as I said, in a single acci- 
dental circumstance, which may happen at any time, 
is all that is necessary to put a man in the same di- 
sastrous situation, wherein he either sees or con- 
ceives others to be. And the very slightness of the 
circumstance which would have been sufficient to 
reverse the scene, makes him so ready to congratu- 
late with himself on his better luck. Whereas, no- 
thing is less natural, and I will venture to say, less 
common, thaH such a reflection, when the diffe- 
rences are many, and of a kind which cannot be 
reckoned merely accidental ; as when the calamity 
is what the person pitying, must consider himself as 
not liable to, or in the remotest hazard of. A man 
who, with the most undissembled compassion, be- 
wails the wretched and undeserved fate of Desde* 
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mona, is not apt to think of himself, how fortunate 
he is, in not being the wife of a credulous, jealous, 
and revengeful husband ; though perhaps a girl 
who hath lately rejected a suitor of this character, 
will rdlect with great complacency, on the escape 
she has made. 

Another adventitious source of pleasure is, the 
satisfaction that results from the conscious exercise 
of the humane affections, which it is our duty to 
cherish and improve. I mention this as adventi- 
tious, because, though not unnatural, I do not ima- 
gine that the sensations of sympathetic sorrow, 
either always or immediately, give rise to this re- 
flection. Children, and even savages, are suscep- 
tible of pity, who think no more of claiming any 
merit. to themselves on this score, than they think 
of claiming merit from their feeling the natural ap- 
petites of hunger and thirst. Nay, it is very possi- 
ble that persons may know its power and sweetness 
too, when, through the influence of education and 
bad example, they consider it as a weakness or ble- 
mish in their disposition, and as such endeavour to 
conceal and stifle it. A certain degree of civiliza- 
tion seems to be necessary, to* make us thoroughly 
sensible of its beauty and utility, and consequently, 
that it ought to be cultivated. Bigotry may teach 
a man to think inhumanity, in certain circumstan- 
ces, a virtue. Yet nature will reclaim, and may 
make him, in spite cJt the dictates of a misguided 
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conscience, feel all the tenderness of pity to the he- 
retic, who, in his opinion, has more than merited the 
very worst that can be inflicted on him. 

I acknowledge, that, on the other hand. When the 
sentiment comes generally to prevail, that compas« 
sion is in itself praiseworthy, it may be rendered a 
som'ce of much more self-ssuisfaction to the vain-glo- 
rious, than reasonably it ought to yield. Sudi per- 
sons gladly lay hold of every handle which serves 
to raise them in their own esteem. And I make no 
doubt that several, from this very motive, have ex- 
alted this principle a^ immoderately as others have 
vilified it. Every good man will agree, that this is 
the case when people consider it as either a veil for 
their vices, or an atonement for the neglect of their, 
duty. For my own part, I am inclined to think, 
that those who are most ready to abuse it thus, are 
not the most remarkably for any exercise of it, by 
which society can be profited. There is a species of 
deception in the case, which it is iaot beside the pur- 
pose briefly to miravel. 

It hath been observed, that sense invariably makes 
a stronger impression than memory, and memory a 
stronger than imagination ; yet there ane particular 
circumstances which appear to form an exception, 
and to give an efficacy to the ideas of imagination 
beyond what either memory or sense can bbast. 
So great is the anomaly which sometimes displays 
itself in human characters, that it is not impossible 
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to find persons who are quickly made to cry at see-» 
ing a tragedy, or reading a romance, which they 
know to be fictions, and yet are both inattentive and 
unfeeling in respect of the actual objects of compas* 
don who live in their neighbourhood, and are daily 
under their eye. Nevertheless, this is an exception 
fi-om the rule, more in appearance than in reality. 
The cases are not parallel : there are certain cir- 
cumstances which obtain in the one, and have no 
place in the other ; and to these peculiarides the 
difference in the effect is solely imputable. What 
follows will serve fully to explain my meaning. 

Men may be of a selfish, contracted, and even 
avaricious disposition, who are not what we should 
denominate hard-hearted, or insusceptible of sympa- 
thetic feeling. Such will gladly enjoy the luxury of 
pity (as Hawkesworth terms it) when it nowise in- 
terferes with their more powerful passions ; that is, 
when it comes unaccompanied with a demand up- 
on their pockets. With the tragic or the romantic 
hero or heroine, they most cordially sympathize, be- 
cause the only tribute which wretches of their dig- 
nity exact from them, is sighs and tears. And of 
these their ^consciences inform them, to their inex- 
pressible consoladon, that they are no niggards. But 
the case k totally different with living objects. Bar- 
ren tears and sighs will not satisfy these. Hence it 
is that people's avarice, a most formidable adver- 
sary to the unhappy, is interested to prevent their 
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being moved by such, and to make them avoid, as 
much as possible, every opportunity of knowing or 
seeing them *. But as that cannot always be done, 
as commiseration is attended with benevolence, and 
as benevolence itself, if not gratified, by our giving 
relief when it is in our power, embitters the .plea- 
sure which would otherwise resuh from pity, as the 
refusal is also attended with self-reproach ; a per- 
son of such a temper, strongly, and for the most 
part effectually, resists his being moved. He puts 
his ingenuity to the rack, in order to satisfy himself 
that he ought not to be affected. He is certain, 
that the person is not a proper object of beneficence, 



* In the parable of the compassionate Samaritan, Luke x. SO. &c. 
this disposition^ to shun the sight of misery, which one is resolved not 
to redressy b finely touched in the co^iduct of the priest and the Le- 
vite, whoy when they espied a person naked, wounded, and almost 
expiring on the road, are said to have passed by on the other side. 
Indeed, in the account given of the Levite in our version, there is 
something, which, to me, has a contradictory appearance. He came, 
and looked on him^ and passed by on the other side. There is not a 
vestige of this inconsistency in the original, which says slmpiyi 
•X^«r» ig ioij tcvli7rec^n>i^v9 the meaning of which plainly is, ** tra- 
^ veiling that way, and sedng one in this wretched i^ght, he kept 
** on the other side of the road, and passed on." In such a case, a 
man who is not quite obdurate, would avoid the cuttin^eflection, that 
he knows any thing of the matter.' And though he must be consd- 
OC98 that he knew a little, and might have known more if he would ; 
he is glad to glo^s his inhumanity even to himself, with some pretext 
of hurry or thoughtlessness, or any thing that may conceal the naked . 
truth, a trutii which he is as averse to discover in himself, as he is to 
tee In another the misery which he is determined not to relieve. 
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lie is convinced that his distress is more pretended 
than real ; or, if that cannot be alleged, the man 
hath surely brought it on himself by his vices, there- 
fore he desirves to suffer, and is nowise entided to 
our pity ; or at least he makes not a good use of 
ivhat may charitably, but injudiciously, be bestowed 
upon him. Such are the common shifts by which 
selfishness eludes the calls of humanity, and chooses 
to reserve all its worthless stock of pity for fictitious 
objects, or for those who, in respect of rime or 
place, or eminence, are beyond its reach. 

For these reasons, I am satisfied that compassion 
alone, especially that displayed on occasion of wit- 
nes^g public spectacles, is at best but a very weak 
evidence df philanthropy. The only proof that is 
entirely unequivocal, is actual beneficence, when one 
seeks out the real objects of commiseration, not as a 
matt^ of self-indulgence, but in order to bring re- 
lief to those who need it, to give hope to the des- 
ponding, and comfort to the sorrowful, for the sake 
of which one endures the sight of wretchedness, 
when, instead of giving pleasure, it distresseth every 
feeling heart. Such, however, enjoy at length, 9 
luxury fer superior to that of pity, the godlike lux- 
ury of dispelling grief, communicating happiness, 
and doing good. 
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BOOK II. 

THE FOUNDATIONS AND ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES 

OF ELOCUTION, ^ 



CHAP. I. 



nke Nature and Characters of the Use whick gives 

JjOW to Language. 

fiLOQUENCE hath always been considered, and very 
justly, as having a particular connection with Ian- 
gU2^e. It is the intention of eloquence, to con- 
vey our sentiments into the minds of others, in or- 
der to produce a certain effect upon them. Lan- 
guage is the only vehicle by which this conveyance 
can be made. The art of speaking then is not less 
necessary to the orator, than the art of thinking. 
Without the latter, the former could not have ex- 
isted* Without the former, the latter would be m*^ 
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^ective. Every tongue whatever is founded in use 
or custom^ 



Whose arbitrary sway 



Words apd the forms of language must obey *. Francis* 

Language is purely a species of fashion (for this 
holds equally of every tongue) in which, by the ge- 
neral, but tacit consent of the people of a particular 
state or country, certam sounds come to be appro- 
priated to certain things, as their signs, ^d certain 
ways of inflecting and combining those^ sounds come 
to be established, as denoting the relations which 
subsist among the thii^gs signified. 

It is not the business of grammar, as some critics 
seem preposterously to imagine, to give law to the 
fashions which regulate our speech. On the con- 
trary, from its conformity to these, and from that 
alone, it derives all its authority and value. For, 
what is the grammar of any language ? It is pip 
other than a collection of general observadons me- 
thodically digested, and comprising all the modes 
previously and indepetidently established, by whichr 
the significarions, derivations, and combinations of 
words in that language are ascertained. It is of no 
consequence here to what causes originally these 
modes or fashions owe their existence, to imitation. 



Usus 



Quern peaes arbitrium est et jus et norma toquendi. 

Hon. De Arte Po|^« 
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to reflection, to affectation, or to caprice ; they no 
sooner ' obtain and become general, than they are 
laws of the language, and the grammarian's only 
business is to note, collect, and methodise them. 
Nor does this truth concern only those more com- 
prehensive analogies or rules, which affect whole clas- 
ses of words ; such as nouns, verbs, and the other 
parts of speech ; but it concerns every individual 
word, in the inflecting or the combining of which, 
a particular mode hath prevailed. Every single 
anomaly, therefore, though departing from the rule 
assigned to the other words of the same class, and 
on that account called an exception, stands on the 
same basis, on which the rules of the tongue are 
founded, custom having prescribed for it a separate 
rule *. 

The truth of this position hath never, for aught 
I can remember, been directly contraverted by any 
body ; yet it is certain, that both critics and gram- 
marians often argue in such a way as is altogether 
inconsistent with it. What, for example, shall we 
make of that complaint of Doctor Swift, *' that our 
" language, in many instances, offends against every 

J§ I ' !■ II  ■!■ I  I , , 
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* Thus in the two verbs call and jhall, the second perspn singular 
Qf the former is caJIesty agreeably to the general rule> the second per- 
son singular of the latter is j/utlt, agreeably to a particular rule affect- 
ing that verb. To say shallest for shaity would be as much a barba« 
nsm» though according to the general rule^ as to say colt for caJIeJt» 
which is according to no rule. 
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^ part of gramips^ * ?*' Or what could the Doc- 
tor's notion of grammar be, when h^ expressed him- 
self in this manner ? Some notion, possibly, he had 
of granimar in the abstract, an universal archetype 
by which the particular grammars of all different, 
tongues ought to be regulated* If this was his 
meaning, 1 cannot say whether he is in the right or 
in the wrong in this accusation. I acknowledge 
myself to be entirely ignorant of this ideal gram- 
mar J nor can I form a conjecture where its law$ 
are to be learnt^ One thing, indeed, every smat* 
terer in philosophy will tell us, that there can be no 
natural connexion between the sounds of any lan- 
guage, and the things signified, or between the 
modes of inflection and combination, and the rela- 
tions they are intended to express. Perhaps he 
meant the grammar of some other language ; if so, 
the charge was certainly true, but not to the pur- 
pose, since we can say with equal truth, of every 
language, that it offends against the grammar of 
every other language whatsoever. If he meant the 
English grammar, I would ask, whence has that 
grammar derived its laws ? If from general use, (and 
I cannot conceive another origin) then it must be 
owned, that there is a general use in that language 
as well as in others ; and it were absurd to accuse 
the language which is purely what is conformable to 

* Letter to the Lord High Treasurer, Itc 
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general use in speaking and writing, ais offending 
against general use. But if he xneant to say, that 
thare is no fixed, established, or general use in the 
language, that it is quite irregular, he hath been 
tery unlucky in his manner of expressing himself. 
ITothing is more evident, than that where there is 
no law, there is no transgression. In that case, he 
ought to ha^e said, that it is not suscepdble of gram- 
mar ; which, by the way, would not have been true 
of English, or indeed of any the most uncUldvated 
language on the earth. 

It is easy then to assign the reason, why the 
justness of the complaint, as Doctor Lowth ol> 
serves *, has never yet been questioned ; it is pure- 
ly, because, not being understood, it hath never 
been minded. But if, according to this ingenious 
gentleman, the words our language^ have, by a 
new kind of trope, been used to denote those who 
speak and write English, and no more hath been in- 
tended than to signify, that oiur best speakers, and 
most approved authors, frequently oiFend against 
the rules of grammar, that is, against the general 
use of the language ; I shall not here enter on a 
discussion of the question. Only let us rest in these 
as fixed principles, that use, or the custom of speak- 
ing, is the sole original standard of conversation, 
as far as regards . the expression, and the custom 



* Preface to hu Introduction to English QrammaK 
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of writing is the sole standard of style; that the 
latter comprdhends the former, and something 
more ; that to the tribunal of use, as to the sup^ 
reme authority, and consequently, in every gram- 
matical controversy, the last resort, we are entitled 
to appeal from the laws and the decisions of gram- 
marians J and that this order of subordination ought 
never, on any account, to be reversed *. 

But if use be here a matter of such consequence, 
it will be necessary, before advancing any farther, 
to ascertain precisely what it is. We shall other- 
wise be in danger, though we agree about the name, 
of differing widely in the notion that we assign to it. 



Section I. 

Reputable use. 

In what extent then must the word be under* 
stood ? It is sometimes called general use ; yet is 
it not manifest that the generality of people speak 
and write very badly ? Nay, is not this a truth that 
will be even generally acknowledged ? It will be 
so; and this very acknowledgement shows that 
many terms and idioms may be common, which. 



 Non ratione nititur analogia, sedexempio : nee lex est loquendi, 
sed observatio : ut ipsam analogiam nulla res alia fecerity quam consue* 
tudo. Quint. Inst. L. i. c 6. 
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neverdieless, have not die genoiil sanction, no, nor 
even the suffrage of those that use them. The use 
here spoken of, implies not only currency^ but 
vogue. It is properly reputable custom. 

This Idaids to a distinGtion between good use and 
bad use in language, the former of which will be 
found to have the approbation of those who have not 
themselves attained it. The fisur greater part of 
mankind, perhaps ninety-^nine . of a hundred, are, 
by reason of poverty and othei circumstances, de- 
prived of the advantages of education, and condem- 
ned to toil for bread, almost incessantly, in some 
narrow occupation. They have neither the leisure 
nor the means of attaining any knowledge, except 
what lies within the contracted circle of their several 
professions. As the ideas which occupy their minds 
are few, the portion of the language known to them 
must be very scanty. It is impossible that our 
knowledge of words should outstrip our knowledge 
of things. It may, and often doth, come short of 
k. Words may be remembered as sounds, but 
cannot be understood as signs, whilst we remain un- 
acquainted with the things signified. 

Hence it will happen, that in the lower walks of 
life, from the intercourse which all ranks occasional- 
ly have with one another, the people will frequently 
have occasion to hear words of which they never 
had occasion to learn the meaning. These they 
will pick up and remember, produce and misapply. 



1 
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But there is rardy any umfonnity in siich blunders^ 
or any thing determinate in the senses they give to 
words which ^e not within their sphere* Nay, 
they are not themselves altogether unconscious of 
this defect. It often ariseth from an admiration of 
the manner of their superiors, and from an ill-judged 
imitation of their way of speaking, that the greater 
errors of the illiterate, in respect of conversation, 
proceed. And were they sisnsible how widely dif- 
ferent their use and application of ^uch words is, 
from that of those whom they affect to imitate, they 
would renounce their own immediately. 

But it may be said, and said with truth, that in 
such subjects as are within their reach, many words 
and idioms prevail among the populace, which, not^* 
withstanding a use pretty uniform and extensive, 
are considered as corrupt, and like counterfeit 
money, though common, not valued* This is the 
case pardcularly with those terms and phrases which 
cridcs have denominated vulgarisms.. Their use 
is not reputable. On the contrary, we always asso- 
ciate with it such notions of meanness, as suit those 
orders of men amongst whom chiefly the use is 
found. Hence it is, that many who have contracted 
a habit of employing such idioms, do not approve 
them ; and though, through negligence, they fre* 
quently fall into them in conversation, they carefully 
avoid them in "v^iiting, or even in a solemn speech 
on any important occasion. Their currency, there- 
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fore, is whhout ttuthority and weight. The tattle 
of children hath a currency, but, hcfwever umver- 
sal their manner of corrupting words may be among 
fliemselves, it can never establish what is accovmt- 
ed use in language. Now, what children are to 
men, that precisely the ignorant are to the kxiow- 
mg. 

From the practice of those who are conversant 
in any art, elegant or mechaoiical, we always take 
the sense of the terms and phrases belonging to 
that ait ; in like manner, from the practice of those 
who have had a liberal education, aoid are there- 
f(»'^ presumed to be bedt acquainted with men and 
thbgs, we judge of the generd use in language. 
If in tWs particular there be any deference to the 
practice erf the great and rich, it is not ultbnatdy 
because they are greater and richer than others, 
but because, from their greatness and riches, they 
are imagined to be wiser and more knowing. The 
source, therefore, of that preference which distin- 
guisheth good use from bad in language, is a natural 
propension of the human mind to believe, that those 
^e the best judges of the proper signs, and of the 
proper application of them, who understand best 
the diings which ihey represent. 

But who are they that in the public estimation 
are possessed of this character ? This question is of 
the greatest moment for ascertaining that use, which 

VOL. I. u 
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is entitled to the epithets reputable and good. Vau- 
gelas makes them in France to be ^^ the soundest 
^* part of the court, and the soundest part of the 
" authorsoftheage V* With us Britons, the first 
part at least of this description will not answer. In 
France, which is a pure monarchy, as the depend* 
ance of the inferior orders •is much greater, their 
submission to their superiors, and the humble res- 
pect which in every instance they show them, seem, 
in our way of judging, to border even upoa ador- 
ation. With us, on the contrary, who in our spir- 
it, as well as in the constitution of our government, 
have more of the republican than of the monarchical, 
there is no remarkable partiality in favour of cour- 
tiers. At least their being such, rarely enhanceth 
our opinion, either of their abilities or of their vir« 
tues. 

I would not by this be understood to signify, 
that the primary principle which gives rise to the 
distinction between good use and bad in language, 
is different in diffiorent countries. It is not originally, 
even in France, a deference to power, but to wis- 
idom. Only it must be remarked, that the tenden- 
cy of the imagination is to accumulate all great 
qualities into the same character. Wherever we 

* ** Voicy comme on definit le bon usage. C'est la fa9on de par* 
<< kr de la plus saine partie de la cour, conformcment a la fa^on d'e- 
'« crire de la plus saine partie des auteurs du terns.'' Preface aux 
Remarques sur la Langue Fran9oi8e. 
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find one or two of these, we naturally^ presume the 
rest. Thisisparticularly trueof those quahttes, which, 
by their immediate consequences, strongly affect 
die external senses. We are in a manner dazzled 
by them.~-Hence it happens, that it is difficult even 
for a man of discernment, till he be better instruct- 
ed by experience, to restrain a veneration for the 
judgment of a person of unconmion splendour 'and 
magnificence ; as if one who is more powerful and 
opulent than his neighbours, were of necessity wisei; 
too. Now this original bias of the mind some po* 
lidcal consdtudons serve to strengthen, others to 
correct. 

But without resting the matter enturely on the 
difference in respect of government between France 
and Britain, the British court is commonly too 
fluctuaung an object. Use in language requires 
firmer ground to stand upon. No doubt, the con- 
versation of men .of rank and eminence, whether 
of the court or not, will have its influence. And 
in what concerns merely the pronunciation, it is the 
CMily rule to which we can refer the matter in every 
doubtful case*; but in what concer^d the words 
themselves, their construction and application, it is 
of importance to have some certain, steady, and 
well-known standard to recur to, a standard which 
every one hath access to canvass and examine. And 
this can be no other than authors of reputation. A^ 
cordingly we find that these are, yby universal con- 
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sent, in actual possession of this authority ; as ti^ 
this tribunal, when any doubt arises, the aj^eal is 
sdways made. 

I choose to name them, authors of reputation^ 
arather than good authors, for two reasons : first be* 
cause it is more strictly conformable to the truth 
of the case. It is solely the esteem of the public, 
and not their intrinsic merit (though these two 
go generally together), which raises them to this 
distinction, and stamps a value on their language. 
Secondly, this character is more definitive than the 
other, and therefore more extensively intelligible. 
Between two or more authors, different reada^ will 
differ exceedingly, as to the preference in point of 
merit, who agree perfectly as to the respective places 
they hold m the favour of the public. You may 
find persons of a taste so particular, as to prefar 
Paftiel to Milton 5 but you will hanlly find a par- 
Son that will (fepute th^e superiority of the latter in 
the article of fame. For this reason, I affirm, that 
Vaugelas* ^eflnition labours under an essential de- 
fect ; inasmuch as it may be difiicult to meet with 
two persons whose jiidgments eritirdy coincide in 
determining who are the sounder part of the court, 
or of the authoi^ of the age. I need scarcely add, 
that wiiett I sfpeak of reputation, I mean not only in 
re^d to knowledge, but in regard to the talent of 
xommunicating knowledge. I could name writers, 
who, in respect of the firsts have been jusitly valued 
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l[>y. the pablicy but who, on account of a supposed 
deficiency in respect of the second, are considered 
9S of no authority in language. 

Nor is there the least ground to fear, that w^ 
^ould be cramped here within too narrow limits. 
In the English tongue there is a plentiful supply of 
pQted writings in all the various kinds of composi- 
tion, in prose and verse, serious and ludicrous, grave 
?uid familiar. Agreeably then to this first qualifi- 
cation of the term, we must understand to be com- 
prehended under general use, whatever modes of 
speech are authorised as good by the writings of 
a great number ^ if not the majority qf celebrated 
authors. 

Section II. 

National use. 

Another qualification of the term t^^ which de- 
serves our attention, is that it must be national. 
This I consider in a twofold view, as it stands op« 
posed both to provincial and to Jbreign. 

In every province there are peculiarities of dia- 
lect, which affect npt only the prcmundation and the 
accent, but evon the inflection and the combination 
of words, whereby their idiom is distinguished both 
from that of the nation, and from that of every 
other province. The narirowness of the circle tcr 
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which the currency of the words add phrases • of 
such dialects is . confined, sufficiently discriminates 
them from that which is properly styled the lan^ 
guage, and which commands a circulation incompa- 
rably wider. This is one reason, I imagine, why 
the term use, on this subject, is commonly accom* 
panied with the epithet general In the use of pro- 
vincial idioms, there is, it must be acknowledged, a 
pretty considerable concurrence both of the middle 
and of the lower ranks. But still this use is bound- 
ed by the province, county, or district, which gives 
name to the dialect, and beyond which its peculiari- 
ties are sometimes unintelHgible, and always ridicu- 
lous. But the language, properly so called, is foimd 
current, especially in the upper and the middle ranks, 
over the whole British empire. Thus, though in 
every province they ridicule the idiom of ^very 
other province, they all vail to the English idiom, 
and scruple not to acknowledge its superiority over 
their own. 

For example, in some parts of Wales, (if we may 
credit Shakespeare *, the common people say goot 
for good ; in the South of Scotland they say gude^ 
and in the l^orthj gveed. Wherever one of these 
pronunciations prevails, you will never hear from a 
native either of the other two ; but the word good 
is to be heard every where from natives as yftW as 



-T'. 



^ Fluellen io Henry V. 
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Strangers ; nor do the people ever dream that there 
IS any thing laughable m it, ho^rever much they 
are disposed to laugh at the county-accents and 
idioms which they discern in one another. Nay more, 
though the people of distant provinces do not un- 
derstand one another, they mosdy all understand 
one who speaks properly. It is a just and curious 
observation of Dr Kenrick, th?it ^^ the case of lan- 
** guages, or rather speech, bekig quite contrary 
•* to that of science, in the former the ignorant 
** understand the learned, better than the leam- 
** ed do the ignorant ; in the latter, it is other* 



" wise */' 



Hence it will perhaps be found true, upon in- 
quiry, notwithstanding its paradoxical appearance, 
that though it be very uncommon to speak or write 
pure English, yet, of all the idioms subsisting 
amongst us, that to which we give the character of 
purity, is the commonest. The faulty idioms do 
not jar more vrith true English, than they do with 
one another ; so that, in order to our being satisfied 
of the trudi of the apparent paradox, it is requisite 
only that we remember that these idioms are di« 
verse one from another, though they come under 
the common denomination of impure* Those who 
wander from the road may be incomparably more 
than those who travel in it ; and yet, if it be into 



-r- 



* Rhet. Gkam. Chap. iL Sect* 4. 
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a thousand di&reat bypaths that they d^vis^e, there 
may not in any one of these be found so many as^ 
those whom you will meet upon the king's bi^ 
way. 

What hath been now said of provincial dialects, 
may, with very little variation, be applied to profes^ 
^onsd dialects, or the caQt which is sometimes ob^ 
served to prevail among those of the 8^me profes^ 
sion or way of life. The currency of the latter can- 
not be so exactly circumscribed as that of the foip* 
xner, whose distinction is purely local ; but their use 
is not on that account either more extensive or more 
reputable. Let the following serve as instances of 
this kind. Advice^ in the co^omercial idiom, means 
information or intelligence ; nervous^ in open de« 
fiance of analogy, doth in the medical cant, as Jdtm- 
son expresseth it, denote, having weak nervep ; and 
the word turtle^ tfiougb pre^occupied time imme« 
morial by a ^ecies c^ dove, is, as we leaom from the 
$ame authority, employed by sailors, and gluttqp^t 
to signify a tortoise ** 

It was remarked, that national might aJ^ be op^ 
posed to foreign. I imagine it is too evid^ent tQ 
need illustratioi^ that the iitfrod^tion of extiranepus 
words and idioms, from other languages and fQi:eigQi 
nations, cannot be a smaller transgreission against 
the established custom of the English tongue^ than 

* See those words in the £];iglish Dictionary. 



the iotrodnctjc^ of words aiu| idi<ms peculiar to 
some pirecMid^ of England^ or s^ le^t soipewhere. 
currefti; wiihia tt^e Qridsh pale. The only malem\ 
difference between them is, th^t the one is more 
eomiQonly the error of the, learned, the other of the 
vulgar. But if, in this view, the former is entitled 
to ^eater indulgence, from the respect paid to leani- 
iag ; in another view, it is entitled to less, as it is 
much more commonly the result of affectatiooi^ 
Thus two essential qualities of usage, in regard ta 
language, have been settled, that it be both refuU 
able and nationaL 

Section HI. 

Present use. 

$ruT tWe will naturally arise here anoth^ qu^'* 
tion, ^ \s not use^ even good and nauojnal' us<9, ii^ 
^ the same country, difierent m ditSerent peiapds I 
^ Ax^ if so, to the us^e of what period shall w^ 
^ attach ourselves^ as the proper rule ? If you sa)^ 
^ tiie present^ as it aiay reasonably be esipected that 

* you will, the difficulty is ^ot entirely rem,oved% 
^ In what extqnt of signification must we understand 

* the word present ? How far may we safely rang^ 

* in quest of authorities ? or, at what distance back- 
^ wards from this moment are authors still to be ac- 
\ counted as possessing a legislative voice in lan« 
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^ guage ?' To this, I own, it is difficult to give an 
stnswer with all the precision that might be desired. 
Yet it is certain, that when we are in search of pre- 
cedents for any word or idiom, there are certain 
mounds which we cannot overleap with safety. For 
instance, the authority of Hooker or of Raleigh, 
however great their merit and their feme be, will 
not now be admitted in support of a term or ex- 
pression, not to be found in any good writer of a la- 
ter date. 

In truth, the boundary must not be fixed at the 
same distance in every subject. Poetry hath ever 
been allowed a wider range than prose ; and it is 
but just, that by an indulgence of this kind, some 
compensation should be made for the peculiar re- 
straints she is laid under by the measure. Nor is 
this only a matter of convenience to the poet, it is 
also a matter of gratification to the reader. Diver- 
sity in the style relieves the ear, and prevents it be^ 
ing tired with the too firequent recurrence of the 
rhymes, or sameness of the metre. But still there 
are limits to this diversity. The authority of Milton 
and of Waller, on this article, remains as yet tuu 
questioned. I should not think it prudent often to 
introduce words or phrases, of which no example 
could be produced since the days of Spenser and of 
Shakespeare. 

And even in prose, the bounds are not the same 
for every kind of composition. In matters of science, 
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for instance, vrhose terms, from the nature of the 
thing, are not capable of such a currency as those 
which belong to ordinary subjects, and are within 
the reach of ordinary readers, there is no necessity of 
confining an author within a very narrow circle. But 
in composing pieces which come under this last de- 
nomination, as history, romance, travels, moral es* 
says, familiar letters, and the like, it is safest for an 
author to consider those words and idioms as obso- 
lete, which have been disused by all good authors, 
for a longer period than the age of man extends 
to. It is not by ancient, but by present use, that 
our style must be regulated. And that use can never 
be denominated present, which hath been laid aside 
time immemorial, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, fells not within the knowledge or remem- 
brance of any now living *. 

This remark not only affects terms and phrases, 
but also the declension, combination, and coi^truc- 
tion of words. Is it not then surprising to fkid, 
that one of Lowth's penetration diould t^ink a dn- 
gle person entitled to revive a form of inflection in 
a particular word, which had been rejected by all 
good writers, of every denomination, for more than 
a hundred and fifty years t ? But if present use is 

* Nam fiierit peoe ridxculum malle sermonem quo locuti sunt li^ 
minesy quam quo loquantur. Quint. Inst. K L c. 6. 

f Introd. &c. In a note on the irregular verb Ji/, he says, << Dr 
" MhKUeton hath, with great propriety, restored the true participle 
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to be reaoiraced far anci^t, \t vUl be necessary to 
detenmne at what precise period anti^juity is to be 
regarded as a rule. One incHaes to remove die 
standard to the distance of a century an4 a half ^ 
another may,, with as good reason, fix it three cen- 
iuries backwards, and another ^« And if the lan^ 
guage of a^y of these periods is to be judged by the 
u^ of any other, it will be found, no doubt, entire* 
Jy barbarous. To me it is so evident, either that 
the present use must be the standard of the present 
language, or that the language sidmits no standard 
whatsoever,, that I cannot conceive a clearer or more 
indisputable princ^le, from which to bring an ar- 
gument to support it. 

Yet it is certain, that even some of our best cri- 
tics and grammarians, talk occasionally^ as if they 
had a notion of some otha* standard, though they 
never give us a single hint to direct us where to 
search fpr it. Doctor Johnson, for example, in tb^ 
pre&qe to his very valuable Dictionary, acknow- 

^ siiten^* Would he aot have act«d witb as great pro|^tety^ bad b« 
restored tbe tine participles /i]g-A/ ior pitched^ naught iov reacbed^ blent 
f<»> bkndedy and shright for shrieked^ on ful! as good authorityi the 
authority of Spenser^ one of the sweetest of our ancient bards ? A^d 
\rhy might aot Dr Lowtl^ ^imsel^ have^ with great propriety! restm'e^ 
the true participles kitten, casterif letten, putten, setten, jhutten, sUttetij 
splitten^ founden^ grounden, of the verbs hity cast, let, put, jet, shut, slit, 
split, fndy grind; for it would not be impossible to produce antiquat- 
ed authors in support of alt these. Besides^ they are all used to thi# 
day in some provincial dialects. 
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ledges properly the absolute doimmon of custcxn 
over Idttguage, amd yet, in the explanation df par- 
f&:alar words, expressed! hiniself sometimes in a 
manner that is incosisistent with this <ioctrine, 
*' Tlus word/'* says he in ofte place, " though 
•^ common, and lased by the best writers, is perhaps 
** barbarous *.*' I have always miderstood a bar- 
barism in spe^ to be a term or expression totally 
^Asupfpotted by the present usage of good writers 
in the language. A meaning very different is sug« 
gested heire, but what that meaning is, it w31 ndt 
be easy to conjecture. Nor has this celebrated wri« 
%dr given us, on the word barbarous^ any ddimtion 
of the term which will throw light on his applica* 
tion of it in the passage quoted* I enrijnely agree 
with Doctor Prie^ley, that it will never be the arbi- 
trary rules of any man, or body of men whatever, 
that will ascertain the language f, there being no 
other dictator here bn^ use* 

It is indeed easier to discover the aim of our cri-^ 
^s in thdr observations on this subject, than the 
weanmg of the ternis which liiey employ. These 
are olten employed w^out pnedsion ; then* aim, 
however, is generally go&d. It is, as much as poS- 
^ble, to give a check to innovation. But the means 
which they use for this purpose, have som^mes 
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* See the word Nowadays* 

f Pifeface to his Rudknents of JEnglish Grammitr. 
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even a contrary tendenqr. If you will replace what 
hath been long since expunged from the language^ 
and extirpate what is finnly rooted, undoubtedly 
you yourself become an innovator. If you desert 
the present use, and by your example at least, esta- 
blish it as a maxim, that every critic may revive at 
pleasure old-fashioned terms, inflections, and com- 
binations, and make such alterations on words as 
will bring them nearer to what he supposeth to be 
the etymon, there can be nothing fixed or stable on 
the subject. Possibly you prefer the usage that 
prevailed in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; another 
may, with as good reason, have a partiality for that 
which subsisted in the days of Chaucer. And with 
regard to etymology, about which grammarians 
make so much useless busde ; if every one hath a 
privilege of altering words, according to his own 
opinion of their origin, the opinions of the learned 
being on this subject so various, nothing but a gener 
ral chaos caii ensue. 

On the other hand, it may be said, * Are we to 
^ catch at every new-fashioned term and phrase 

* which whim or affectation may invent, and folly 

* circulate ? Can this ever tend to give either dig- 

* nity to pur style, or permanency to our language ?* 
It caamot, surely.^ This leads to a further explana* 
don and limitation of the term present us^y to pre- 
vent our being misled by a mere name. It is pos- 
sible, nay, it is common, for men, in avoiding one 
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error, to run ihto another and a worse *. There is 
a mean in every thing. I have purposely avoided 
the expressions recent use and modem use^ as these 
seem to stand in direct opposition to what is ancient 
But I used the word present^ which, in respe<:t of 
place, is always opposed to absent^ and in respect 
of time, to past or juture^ that now have no exist- 
ence. When, therefore, the word is used of lan- 
guage, its proper contrary is not ancient but ohso-' 
lete. Besides, though I have acknowledged lan- 
guage to be a species of made arfasJdony as dpubt- 
less it is, yet, being much more permanent than ar- 
ticles of apparel, furniture, and the like, that, in re- 
gard to their form, are under the dominion of that 
inconstant power, I have avoided also using the 
viotAs fashionable and modish^ which but too gene- 
rally convey the ideas of novelty and levity. Word% 
therefore, are by no means to be accounted the 
worse for being old, if they are not obsolete ; nei- 
ther is any word the better for being new. On the 
contrary, some time is absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute that custom' or use, on which the establish- 
ment of words dependa 

If we recur to the standard already assigned ; 
naunely, the writings of a plurality of celebrated au- 
thors ; there will be no scope for the comprehen- 
sion of words and idioms which can be denomina- 

* In vitium du^t culpse fiigay si caret arte. 

HoR.De ArtePoel^ 
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ted novel and upstart. It must be owned, that we 
often meet with such terms and phrases, m news- 
papers, periodical pieces, and political pamphlets. 
The writers to the times, rarely foil to have ther 
peifcMnsiances studded with a competent number of 
these fent&stic ornaments. A popular onftor in the 
House of Commons, haith a sort of pateift from the 
public, during the continuance of his popuhoit^, 
for coining as many as he pleases. And they are 
BO «ooner issued, thah they obtrude diemselves up*, 
ion us from every -quarter, in all the daily papery 
letters, essays, addi'esses, &c. But this £s of n6 
i^gniikancy. Such words and phrases are but the 
insedts of a season at the toost. The people, al- 
ways fickle, stre just a^ prompt to drop them, as 
^ey were to tdte them up. And not one of a hun- 
•dred mirvives the particular occasion or party-strug- 
gle wKch gave it birtJi. We may justly ap^ly to 
them whisbt JFohnson says of a g^eat number of the 
terms of -tfie laborious and tnercandle part of Ibe 
peo^)le, ** This fugitrve canft <:2ftmot be regaa<ded as 
^^ any pai^ of the durable ^muteidals of a language, 
** and therefore must be suffered to peridi, widi 
^ other things unworthy of |)^eservation *.^* 

As use, therefor^ impUes duralioii, tod as ^v^ 
ti few years at^ ndt stefficient for ascertaining tbfe 
characters of authors, I have, for the most part, h 



• Preface to his Dictionauy. 
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the Following sheets, taken my prose examples, nd- 
ther from Bving authors, nor from those who wrote 
before the Revolution ; not from the first, because 
an author's fame is not so firmly establidied in his 
* lifetime ; nor from the last, that there may be no 
suspicion that the style is superannuated. The vul- 
gar translation of the Bible I must indeed except 
from this' restriction. The continuance and univer- 
^ty of its use throughout the British dominions, 
affords an obvious reason for the exception. 

Thus I have attempted to explain what that use 
is, which is the sole mistre^ of language, and to as- 
certain the precise import and extent of these her 
essential attributes, reputable^ national^ and present ^ 
and to give the directions proper to be observed in 
searching for the laws of this empress. In truth, 
grammar and criticism are but her ministers ; and 
though, like otKer ministers, they would sometimes 
impose the dictates of their own humour upon the* 
people, as the commands of thOT sovereign, they 
are not so often successful in such attempts, as to 
encourage the frequent repetition of them. 

CHAP. IL 

The nature and use of verbal Criticism^ with its 

principal canons. 

The first thkig in elocution that claims our atten- 
tion, is purity J all itjp other qualities hav^ their 

VOL. I. X ^ 
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foundation in this. The great standard of purity is 
use, whose essential properties, as regarding lan- 
guage, have been considered and explained in the 
preceding chapter. But before I proceed to illus- 
trate and specify the various offences against purity, 
or the different ways in which it may be violated, it 
will be proper to inquire so much further into the 
nature of the subject, as will enable us to fix on 
some general rules or canons, by which, in all our 
particular decisions, we ought to be directed. This 
I have judged the more necessary, as many of the 
verbal criticisms which have been made on English 
, authors, since the beginning of the present century 
(for in this island we had little or nothing of the 
kind before), seem to have proceeded either from 
no settled principles at all, or from such as will not 
bear a near examination. There is this further ad- 
vantage m beginning with establishing certain ca- 
nons, that, if they shall be found reasonable, they 
will tend to make what remains of our road both 
shorter and clearer, than it would otherwise have 
been. Much in the way of illustration and evictwn 
may be saved, on the particular remarks. And if, 
on the contrary, they should not be reasonable, and 
consequently the remarks raised on them should 
not be well founded, no way that I can think of, 
bids fairer for deteetmg the fallacy, and preventing 
every reader from being misled. A fluent and spe- 
cious, but superficial manner of criticising, is very 
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apt to take at first, even with readers whom a deli« 
berate examination into the principles on which the 
whole is built, would quickly undeceive. 

^ But/ it may be said, ^ if custom, which is so 
^ capricious and unaccoimtable, is every thing m 

* language, of what significance is either the gram- 

* marian or the critic ?' Of considerable significance 
notwithstanding ; and of most then when they con* 
fine themselves to their legal departments, and do 
not usurp an authority that doth not belong to them. 
Hie man who, in a country like ours, should compile 
a succinct, perspicuous, and faithful digest of the 
laws, though no lawgiver, would be imiversally ac« 
knowledged to be a public benefactor. How easy 
would that important branch of knowledge be ren-* 
dered by such a work, in comparison of what it 
must be, whoi we have nothing to have recourse 
to, but a labyrinth of statutes, reports, and opinions. 
That man also would be of considerable use, though 
not in the same degree, who should vigilantly at- 
tend to every illegal practice that were beginning to 
prevail, and evince its danger, by exposing its con- 
trariety to law. Of similar benefit, though in a dif. 
ferent sphere, are grammar and criticism. In lan- 
guage, the grammarian is properly the compiler of 
the digest ; and the verbal critic, the man who sea- 
sonably notifies the abuses that are creeping in» 
Both tend to facilitate the study of the tongue to 
strangers;^ liuid to render natives more perfect in the 
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knowledge 6f it, ta advance general use into unirer- 
sal, and to give a greater stability at lea&t, if not a 
permanency, to custom, the most mutable thing in 
nature. These are advantages which, with a mo- 
derate share of attention, may be discovered from 
what hath been already said on the subject : but 
they are not the only advantages. From what I 
shall have occasion to observe afterwards, it will 
probably appear, that these arts, by assisting to sup* 
press every unlicenced term, and to stigmatize every 
improper idiom, tend to give greater precision, and 
consequently more perspicuity and beauty to our* 
style. 

The observations made in the preceding chapter,^ 
might easily be converted into so many canons of 
criticism, by which, whatever is repugnant to re* 
putable, to national, or to present use, in the sense 
wherein these epithets have been explained, would 
be condemned as a transgression of the racScal laws 
of the language. But on this subject of use, thare 
arise two eminent questions, the determination of 
which may lead to the establishment of other canons 
not less important. The first question is this, * Is 

* reputable, national, and present use, which, for 

* brevity's sake, I shall hereafter simply denominate 

* good use, always uniform in her decisions ?* The 
second is, * As no term, idiom, or application, that* 
^ is totally unsupported by her, can be admitted to 
^ be good, is etery term, idiom, and application 



r 
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* that is countenanced by her, tobe esteemed good, 

* and therefore worthy to be retained ?* 



Section I. 

' Good use not always uniform in her decisions. 

In answer to the former of these questions, I ac- 
knowledge, that in every case there is not a perfect 
uniformity in the determinations, even of such use 
as may justly be denominated good. Wherever a 
considefable number of authorities can be produced 
in support of two diflferent, though resembling modes 
of expression for the same thing, there is always a 
divided use, and one cannot be said to speak bar-. 
. barously, or to oppose the u^age of the language, 
who conforms to either side *. This divided use 
hath place sometimes io single words, sometimes in 



* The words noftmse^ noway ^ and noways f afford a proper instance 
of this divided use* Yet our learned and ingenious lexicographer hatb 
denominated all those who either vnrite or pronounce the word noways^ 
ignorant barbarians. These ignorant barbarians (but he hath surely 
not adverted to this circumstance) are only Pope, and SMrift, and Ad* 
di8on> and Lockcy and several others of our most celebrated writers^ 
This censure is the more astonishing, that even in this form which he has 
thought fit to repudiate, the meaning assigned to it is strictly don- 
formable to that which etymology, according to his own explicationy 
would suggest. See Johnson's Dictionary un the words nowise and 
way 9 particularly the senses of way^ marked ^th these numbers, l^^ 
16, 18, an\} 19. , 
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construction, and somedmes in arrangement. In all 
such cases there is scope for choice ; and it belongs, 
without question, to the critical art, to lay down the 
principles, by which, in doubtful cases, our choice 
should be directed. 

There are, indeed, some differences in single 
words, which ought still to be retained. They are 
a kind, of synonymas, and afford a Kttle variety, 
without occasioning any inconvenience whatever *. 
In arrangement too, it certainly holds, that various' 
manners suit various styles, as various styles suit 
various subjects, and various sorts of composition. 
For this reason, unless when some obscurity, ambi- 
guity, or inelegance is created, no disposition of 
words which hath obtained the public approbation, 
ought to be altogether rejected. In construction the 
case is somewhat different. Purity, perspicuity, and 
elegance generally require, t^at in this there be the 
strictest uniformity. Yet differences here are not 
only allowable, but even convenient when attended 
with correspondent differences in the application. 
Thus the verb to founds when used literally, is more 
properly followed by the preposition on, as, * The 
* house vfZ!^ founded on a rock ;* in the metaphorical 



^ Such are, subterranean and subterraneous, bomogeneal aad ho* 
tnogeneousy authentic and aufthentical, isle and island, mount and 
mountain, clime and climate, near and nigh, betwixt and between, 
amongst and among, amidst and amid. Nor do I see aiyr hurt that 
would ensue from adding nowise and notvuay to the number. 
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application, it is often better with in^ as in this 
sentence, ^ They maintained, that dominion is 
Jmmded in grace/ Both sentences would be badly 
expressed, if these prepositions were transposed, 
though there are perhaps cases wherein either would 
be good. In those instances, therefore, of divided 
use, which give scope for option, the following can- 
ons are humbly proposed, in order to assist us in 
assigning the preference. Let it, in the mean time, 
be remembered, as a point always presupposed, that 
the authorities on the opposite sides are equal, or 
nearly so. When those of one side greatly prepon- 
derate, it is in vain to oppose the prevailing usage. 
Custom, when wavmng, may be swayed, but when 
reluctant will not be forced. And in this depart- 
ment a person never effects so little, as when he at- 
tempts too much *. 

« 

* For this reason it is to no purpose with Johnson to pronounca 
the word neewj a plural, (whatever it might have been in the days of 
Sidney and Raleigh) since custom hath evidently determined other- 
wise. Nor is the observation on the letter [s] in his Dictionary well 
founded, that ** it seems to be established as a rule, that no noun singu- 
c* lar should end with ^s] single ;" the words alms^ amends, summons^ 
sotUf genusy species^ geniusf chorus^ and several others, show the con- 
trary. For the same reason the words averse and aversion^ are more 
properly construed with to than with Jront. The exan^ples in favour 
of the btter preposition, are beyond comparison outnumbered by 
those in favour of the former. The argument from etymology is 
here of no value, being taken from the use of another language. If 
b^ the same rule we were to regulate all nouns and verbs of Latin 
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Canon the first 

The first canon, then, shall be. When use is di- 
vided as to any particular word or phrase, and the 
expression used by one part hath been preoccupied, 
or is in any instance susceptible of a different signi- 
fication, and the expression employed by the other 
part never admits a different sense, both perspicuity 
and variety require, that the form of expression 
which is in every instance strictly univocal, be pre- 
ferred. 

For this reason aught^ signifying any thing, is 
preferable to oughty which is one of our defective 
verbs :*^ consequence ^ meaning consequently, is 
preferable to of consequence ; as this expression is 
often employed to denote niomentous or important. 
In the preposition toward and towards^ and the ad- 
verbs fiyrward and fiyrwca^ds^ backward and hojck^ 
wardSy the- two forms are used indiscriminately. 
But as the first form in all these is also an adjec- 
tive, it is better to confine the particles to the se- 
cond. Custom, too, seenis at present to lean this 
way. Besides and beside serve both as conjunc- 
tions and 9S prepositions *. There appears soma 

original, our present syntax would be overturned. It is more con- 
formable to English analogy with to ; the words dhlike and hatred^ 
nearly synonymous^ are thus construed. 

* These nearly correspond to the conjunction pr^terca, and the 
preposition /r^^^^r in Latin. 



tendency at pre^eDt to assign to each a sq^rate pro- 
viBce. This tcaid^cy ougl^ to be humoured by 
emplpymg (Hily die former as the conjunctioiv the 
letter SU5 the preposition. 

This principle likewise leads me to prefer extern-^ 
porary as an adj^tive to estemporey which is pro- 
perly an adverb, and ou^t, for the sake of pred- 
ion, to be retrained to that use* It is only opiate 
that this last term begins to be employed adjective- 
ly. Thus we say, with equal propriety, an extem- 
porary prayer y an extemporary sermon^ and, he 
prays extempori^ he preaches extempori. I know 
not bow D.r Priestley hath happened to mention the 
term extemporary ^ in a w^ which would make one 
think be considered it a3 a word peculiar to Mr 
Hume. The word hath evidently been in good use 
for a Icmger time than one thinks of searching back 
in qiiest of authorities, and remains injgoBid use to 
this day. By the same rule we ought to prefer 
scarcely y as an adverb to scarce ^ which is an adjec- 
tive ; and exceedingly ^ as an adverb, to exceetting^ 
which is a participle. For the same reason also I 
am inclined to prefer that use, which makes ye in- 
variably the nominative plural of the personal pro- 
noun thouy and yoU the accusative, when applied to 
an actual plurality. When used for the singular 
number, custom hath determined that it shall be 
you in both cases. This renders the distinction ra- 
ther more important, a& for the most part it would 
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show directly whether one or more were addressed ; 
a pomt in which we are often liable to mistake in 
all modem languages. From the like principle, in 
those verbs which have for the participle pasave 
both the preterit form and one peculiar, the peculiar 
form ought to have die preference. Thus, I have 
gotten^ I have hidden^ I have spoken^ are better than 
I hate got J I have hidy I have spoke *. From the 
same principle I think ate is prrferable in the pre- 
terit tense, and eaten in ihe participle, to eat^ which 
is the constant form of the present, though some- 
times also used for both the others* 

But though in this judgment concerning the par-, 
tkiples, I agree entirely with all our approved mo- 
dem grammarians, I can by no means concur with 
some of them in their manner of supporting it. 
" We should be immediately shocked/' says one 
of the best of them t? " at / have kneWy I have 
*^ $a:Wy I have gavey &c. but our ears are grown 
*' familiar with / have ttrofc, / have dranky I hwoe 
f hoTCy &c. which are altogether as barbarous.*' 
Nothing can be more inconsistent, in my opinion, 
with the very first principles of grammar, than what 
is here advanced. This ingenious gentleman sure- 



* Yet I shpuld prefer * I have held^ helped^ melted^ to * I have 
hclden^ holpen^ molten^ these last participles being now obsolete. Uol^ 
den is indeed still used when we speak formally of courts or public 
meetings. 

*)* Lowth's introduction td English Grammar. 



.•^ 
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ly 'Will not pretend, that there is a barbarism in 
every -word whicH serves for preterit and participle 
both, else the far greater part of the preterits and 
participles of our tongue are barbarous. If not, 
what renders many of them, such as laved^ hatedj 
senty brougkty good English when employed either 
way ? I know no answer that can be given, but 
custom ; that is, in other words, our ears are fami* 
liarised to them by frequent use. And what was 
ever meant by a barbarism in speech, but that which 
shocks us by violating the constant usage in speak- 
ing or in writing ? If so, to be equally barbarous, 
and to be equally shocking, are synonymous; where- 
as to be barbarous, and to be in familiar use, are a 
contradiction in terms. Yet in this manner does 
our author often express himself. " No authori'* 
ty,*' says he in another place, ** is sufficient to jus- 
tify so manifest a solecism.'' No man needed less 
to be infonned, that authority is every thing in lan- 
guage, and that it is the want of it alone that con- 
stitutes both the barbarism and solecism. 

Canon the second. 

The second canon is. In doubtful <»ases regard 
ought to be had in our decisions to the a^logy of 
the language. 

For this reason I prefer contemporary to cotem- 
porartf. The general use in woyds compounded 
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with the inseparable preposition con, k to retain the 
[iQ brfore a consonant, and to expunge it before a 
vowel or an {]h] mute* Thus we ^y eondisciple^ 
corffuncture^ concomitant i hut co^qual^ co^temaly 
cO'tncidCf co-heir. I know" but one exception, 
which is co-partner. But in dubious cases we 
ought to follow the rule, and. not the exception. If 
by the former canon the adverbs back^ard^ and 
forwards are preferable to backward 2ndjdr*ward ; 
by this canon, from the principle of analogy, qfter-^ 
wards and homewards should be preferred to qfier* 
ward and homeward. Of the two adverbs there* 
about and thereabouts^ compounded of the particle 
there and the preposidon, the former alone is ana- 
logical, there being no such word in the language 
as abouts. The same hlods of hereabout and where* 
about* In the verbs to dare and to needy many 
say, in the third person present singular, dare and 
need^ as ^ he need not go ; he dare not do it/ 
Others say, dares and needs. As the first usage is 
exceedingly irregular^ hardly any thing less, than 
uniform practice could authorise it. This rule sup- 
plies us with another reason for preferring scarce^ 
and ejcceedingly as adverbs, to scarce and exceed* 
ing. The phrases Would to God, and Would God^ 
can both plead the authority of custom ; but the lat^ 
ter is strictly analogical, the former is not. It is an 
established idiom in the English tongue, that any of 
&e auxiliaries mighty couldy wouldy shouldy didy and 
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hadj with the nominative subjoined, should express 
sometimes a supposition, sometimes a wish : which 
of the two it expresses in any instance, is easily dis- 
covered from the context. Thus the expression 

* Would he but ask it of me,' denotes either * If 

* he wouldy or / wish that he would but ask it of 

* me.* Would God then, is properly, I wish that 
God would, or O that God would. The other ex- 
pression it is impossible to reconcile to analogy in 
any way *. For a like reason the phrase ever so, 
as when we say, * though he were ever so good,* 
is preferable to ne^er so. In both these decisions 
I subscribe to the judgment of Dr Johnson. Of 
the two phrases in no wise in three words, and no- 
wise in one, the last only is conformable to the 
present genius of the tongue. The noun wise^ 
signijfying manner, is <juite obsolete. It remains 
now only in composition, in which, along with an 
adjective or other substantive, it forms an adverb 
or conjunction. Such are sidewise, lengthwiscy 
coastwise, contrariwise, likewise, otherwise. These 
always preserve the compound form, and never ad- 
mit a preposition ; consequently nowise, which is an 
adverb of the same order, ought analogically to be 



•««• 



* What has given rUe to it is evidently the French Plut a DieUf 
of the same import. But it h^ not been adverted to (so servile com- 
monly are imitators), that the verb plaire is impersonal, and regularly 
construed with the preposition a ; neither of which is the case witl| 
the Enji^lish will and would* 
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"writtai in one word, and not to be preceded by in. 
In every ancient style all these words were uncom- 
pounded, and had the preposition. They said in 
like wise^ and in other wise *. And even if custom 
at present were uniform, as it is divided, in admit- 
ing in before nowise^ it ought to be followed, though 
anomalous. In these matters it is foolish to attempt 
to struggle against the stream. All that I here plead 
for is, that when custom varies, analogy should de- 
cide the question. In the determination of this par- 
ticular instance I diflfer from Dr Priestley. Some- 
times whether is followed by wo, sometimes by not 

• 

For instance, some would say, ^ Whether he will 
• or no ;* others, * Whether he will or not.* Qi 
these it is the latter only that is analogical. There 
is an ellipsis of the verb in the last clause, which, 
when you supply, you find it necessary to use the 



* In proof of thb I shall produce a passage taken from the Prologue 
0f the English transhition of the Legenda Aurea> which seems to have 
been made towards the end of the fifteenth century. << I haue sub- 
^ mysed my selfe to translate into Engylsshe the legende of sayntes 
*^ whcyhe is called legenda aurea in latyn ; That is to saye^ the 
*^ golden legende. For in lyke wyse as golde is moost noble aboue 
^^ all other metallys ; in lyke wyse is thys legende holden moost noble 
^ aboue all other werkes." About the time that our present vmioQ 
of the scriptures was made, the old usage was weaitng out. The 
phrase in like <uflse occurs but once^ (Matt. xxL 24.) whereas the 
compound term like^uise occurs frequently. We find in seyeral places 
dn this <tvisgf in any whey and in no <wiJe. The two first phrases are 
now obsolete, and the third seems to be in the state which Dr John^ 
90n calls obsolescent* 
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adverb not^ * Whether he will or will not* I shall 
only add, that by both the preceding canons we 
ought always to say rend in the present of the in- 
dicative and of the infinitive, and never rent^ as is 
sometxmes done. The latter term hath been pre* 
occupied by the preterit and the participle passive, 
besides that it is only in this application that it can 
be said to be used analogically. For this reason, 
the active participle ought always to be renaingj 
and not renting. 

Canon the third. 

The third canon is, When the terms or expres- 
sions are in other respects equal, that ought to be 
preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. 

This rule hath perhaps a greater chance of being 
observed than any other, it havmg been the general 
bent for some time to avoid harsh sounds and un- 
musical periods. Of this we have many examples, 
Delicateness hath very properly given way to aeli" 
^actf \ and for a like reason autJienticity will pro- 
bably soon displace authenticalness^ and vinuictive 
dispossess vindicative altogether. Nay, a regard to 
sound hath, in some instancy, had an influence on 
the public choice, to the prejudice of both the for- 
mer canons, which one would think ought to be re- 
garded as of more importance. Thus the term m- 
§enui1jf hath obtained, in preference to ingeniov^ 
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nesSf tkough the former cannot be deduced analogi- 
cally from ingeniotts^ and fcid beades been preoc- 
cupied^ and consequently would be equivocal, being • 
a regular derivative from the term ingenious , if the 
newer acceptation had not before now supplanted 
the other altogether* 

Canon the fourth. 

The fourth canon is, In cases wherein none of 
the foregoing rules gives either side a ground of 
preference, a regard to simplicity (in which I include 
etymology when manifest) ought to determine our 
choice. 

Under the name simplidty I must be understood 
to comprehend also brevity j for that expression isf 
always the simplest which, with equal purity and 
perspicuity, is the briefest We have^ for instance, 
several active verbs which are used either with or 
without a prepo^tion indiscriminately. Thus we 
say either accept or accept of^ admt or admit qf^ 
approve or approve of; in like manner address or 
address to^ attain or attain to. In such in^tatnces il 
will hold, I suppose, pretty generally, that the sim-' 
pie form is preferable^ This appears particularly 
in the passive voice, in which every one must see 
the diflFerence. * His present was accepted of by 
^ his friend/—* His excuse was admitted qfhy his 
* master.'—' The magistrates were Addressed to 
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' by the townsmen/ are evidently much worse than, 
* His present was accepted by his friend.* — ' His 
' excuse was admitted by his master.* — ^ The ma- 
' gistrates were addressed by the townsmen.* We 
have but too many of this awkward, disjointed sort 
6f compounds, and therefore ought not to multiply 
them without necessity. Now if once the preposition 
should obtain in the active voice, the rules of syn- 
tax will absolutely require it in the passive. Some- 
times mdeed the verb hath two regimens, and then 
the preposition is necessary to one of them, as * I 
address myself to my judges.*-—' They addressed 
their vows to Apollo.* But of such cases I am not 
here speaking. 

Both etymology and analogy, as well as euphony 
and simplicity, determine us in preferring subtract 
to sjibsiractj and consequently subtraction to ^$« 
straction *• 



* Subtract u regularly deduced from the supine jtthtractum of the 
Latin verb jubtrahoy in the same way as act firom actum^ the supine of 
(^goy and translate from tramlatumy the supine of transfero. But 
it would be quite unexampled to derive the English verb from the 
French soustraire. Besides, there is not another instance in the lan^ 
^uage of a word beginning with the Latin preposition sttby where the 
sub is followed by an Sy unless when the original word compounded 
with the preposition» begins with an j. Thus we say Jitbscr'the from 
sub and scribot subsist from sub and sistOy substitute from sub and j/la- 
tuo. But we cannot say substract from sub and strahoy there being 
DO such word* There can be no doubt, therefore^ that a mistaken 

VOL I. V 
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Canon thejifffi. 

The fifth ^nd only other canon that occurs to 
me on the subject of divided use is. In the few cases 
wherdb neither pa^picuity nor anak^, neither 
sound nor simplicity, assists us in fixing our choice, 
it is safest to prefer that maimer which is most ccm^ 
formable to andait usage. 

Thk is founded on a very plain masdm, that in 
language, as in several other things, change itself 
unless when it is clearly advantageous, is indUgible* 
This affords another reason for preferring that usage 
which distinguishes ye as the nominative plural of 
ikoUy when more than one are addressed, from you 
the accusative. For it may be i^emarked, that lius 
distinction is very r^ularly observed ill our transk 
lation of the Bible, as well as in all our best ancient 
authors. " Milton too is particularly attentive to it. 
The words causey and causeway are at present used 
promiscuously, though I do not know whether there 
be any difference but in the spelling. The old way 
is causey^ which, as there appears no good reason 
for altering it, ought to be held the be^t. The al- 
teration, I suj^se, hath sprung from some mista- 
ken notion about the etymology ; but if the notion 

etymology) s^sing &om an affmity to the Fr^ch term, not in th» 
verb> but ia the veibal noun> has given rise to thb harsh aliomalfi 
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had been jost, the reason would not have been suf- 
ficient. It tends, besides, either to introduce a vi- 
tiated pronundaticm, or to add to the anomalies in 
orthography (by far too numerous already), with 
wittch the language is encumbered. Much the same 
may be said of jail and goal^ jailer and goaler. 
That jail ^nd jailer have been first tised is probable, 
from the vulgar translation of the Bible *• The 
quotations on the other side from Shakespeare, are 
not much to be minded, as it is well known that his 
editors have taken a good dead of freedom with his 
orthography. The argument, firom its derivation 
from the French geolCj is very puerile. For the 
same reason we ought to write jarler, and not garter, 
and plead the spdlii;ig of the French primitive jar^ 
Here. Nor would it violate the laws of pr<muncia- 
tion in English, more to sound the [ja] as though 
it were written [ga], than to sound the [ga] as 
though it were written [ja]. 

Section IL 

Every thing fcevoured by good use, not on that ac-* 
count "worthy to be retained. 

I come now to the second question for ascertain- 
ing both the extent of the authority claimed by 



•*i^ 



* Acts xvi. 23. 
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custom, and the rightful prerogatives of criticism. 
As no term, idiom, or application, that is totally wi- 
supported by iige^ can be admitted to be good ; is 
every term, idiom, and application, that is counte- 
nanced by use, to. be esteemed good, and therefore 
worthy to be retained? I answer, that though 
nothing in language can be good from which use 
withholds her approbation, there may be many- 
things to which she gives it, that are not in all re- 
spects good, or such as are worthy to be retained and 
imitated. In some instances custom may very pro- 
perly be checked by criticism^ which hath a sort of 
negative, and though not the censorian power of in- 
stant degradation, the privilege of remonstrating, 
and by means of this, when used discreetly, of bring- 
ing what is bad into disrepute, and so cancelling it 
gr dually ; but which hath no positive right to 
establish any thing. Her power too is lik^ that of 
eloquence y she operates on us purely by persuasion, 
depending for success on the solidity, or at least the 
speciousness of her arguments ; whereas custom 
hath an unaccountable and irresistible influence over 
us, an influence which is prior to persuasion, and in- 
dependent of it, nay sometimes even in contradiction 
to it. Of diflferent modes of expression,^ that which 
comes to be favoured by general practice may be 
denominated best, because established ; but it can- 
not always be said with truth, that it is established 
because best. Ai^d therefore, though I agree in the 
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general principles maintained by Priestley* on 
this subject, I do not concur in thi^ sentiment as 
holding universally, that ** the best forms of speech 
will in time establish themselves by their own su- 
perior excellence." Time and chance have an 
influence on all things human, and on nothing more 
remarkably than on languajge ; insomuch that we 
often see that, of various forms, those will recom- 
mend themselves, and come into general use, which, 
if abstractly considered, are neither the simplest nor 
the most agreeable to the ear, nor the most con- 
formable to analogy. And though we cannot say 
properly of any expression which has the sanction 
of good use, that it is barbarous, we must admit 
that, in other respects, it may be faulty. 

It is therefore, 1 acknowledge, not without mean- 
ing, that Swift, in the proposal above quoted t? af- 
firms, that, *' there are many gross improprieties, 
** which, though authorised by practice, ought to 
*' be discarded." Now, in order to discaurd them, 
nothing more is necessary than to disuse them. 
And to bring us to disuse them, both the example 
and the arguments of the critic will have their 
weight. A very little attention will satisfy every rea- 
sonable person of the diflference there is between the 
bare omission, or rather the not employing of what 

* Preface to the Rudiments of English Grammar, 
f For ascertaining the English tongue ; see the Letter to the Lor4 
High Treasurer. 
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is used, and the introduction of t^hat is uKiusoal. 
The former, provided what you substitute in it{ 
stead be proper, and have the authority of custom. 
Can never come under the observation, or at least 
the reprehension of a reader ; whereas the latter 
shocks our ears immediately. Here, therefore, lies 
one principal province of criticism, to point out the 
characters of those words and idioms which deserve 
to be disfranchised, and consigned to perpetual ob- 
livion. It is by carefully filing off all roughnesses 
and inequalities, that languages, like metals, must 
be polished. This indeed is an e&ct of taste. 
And hence it happens, that the first rudimoits of 
taste no sooner appear in any people, than the lan- 
guage begins, as it were of itself, to emerge out of 
that state of rudeness, in which it will ever be found 
in uncivilised nations. As they improve in arts and 
sciences, their speech refines ; it not only becomes 
richer and more comprehensive, but acquires greater 
precision, perspicuity, and harmony. This effect 
taste insensibly produces among the people lc«ig be* 
fore the language becomes the object of their atten- 
tion. But when criticism hath called forth their 
attention to this object, there is a probability that 
the effect will be accelerated. 

It is, however, no less certain, on the other hand^ 
that in the declension of taste and science, language 
will unavoidably degenerate, and though tlie critical 
art may retard a little, it will never be able to pre- 
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ve6t tbia degea^racy, I shall therefore subjoin ^ 
£rw reimrks imd^ the form of canons, in relation 
to tbo9e words or expressions, which may be 
thought to merit degradation from the ranH they 
have hitherto maintained, submitting these remarks 
entirely, as every thing of the kind must be submit- 
ted» to the final determination of the impartial pub- 
lic. 

Canon the shtlu 

The .first canon on this subject is. All words and 
phrases which are remarkably harsh and unharmo- 
jiious, and not absolutely necess^, may justly be 
judged Worthy of this fate. 

I call a word or phrase absolutely necessary, 
whai we have no synonymous words, in the event 
of a dismission, to supply its place, or no way of 
conveying properly the same idea without the aid 
of circumlocution. The rule, with this limitation, 
will, I bdieve, be generally assented to. The only 
difficulty is, to fix the criteria by which we may dis- 
criminate the obnoidous words from all others. 

It may well be reckoned that we have lighted on 
one criterion, when we have found a decompound 
or term composed of words already compounded, 
whereof the several parts are not easily, and therefore 
not, closely united. Such are the words bare-faced^ 
ness^ shame^ced-ness^ un^uccess;ful-nessj dis4n^ 
tercst-ed'Tiess^ "wrong-headed-ness^ tender'^hearted" 
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ness. They are so heavy and drawling, and w^* 
al so ill compacted, that they have not more vivaei- 
ty than a periphrasis, to compensate for the defect 
of harmony. 

Another criterion is, when a word is so formed 
and accented as to render it of difficult utterance to 
the speaker, and consequently disagreeable in sound 
to the hearer. This happens in two cases ; first, 
when the syllables which immediately follow the ac- 
cented syllable, are so crowded with consonants, as 
of necessity to retard the pronunciation. The 
words quSstianless^ chroniclers^ convfyiUclers^ can'- 
cupiscence^ rernembrancer^ are examples of this. 
The accent in all these is on the antepenultimate, 
for which reason the two last syllables ought -to be 
pronounced quick ; a thing scarcely practicable, on 
account of the number of consonants which occur 
in these syllables* The attempt to quicken the pro- 
nunciation, though familiar to Englishmen, exhibits 
to strangers the appearance of awkward hurry, in- 
stead of that easy fluency to be found in those 
words wherein the unaccented syllables are natu- 
rally short. Such are Ufoity^ v&mbfj ccoidiiy^ all 
accented in like maimer on the antepenultimate. 
The , second case in which a similar dissonance is 
found, is when too many syllables follow the ac- 
cented syllable. For though these be naturally 
short, their number, if they exceed two, makes a 
disagreeable pronimciationt Examples of this are 
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Ae wards primarily ^ cdrsorily^ suTrnnarih/^perimp-' 
Ifiribf^ perhnptoriness^ vindicative ; all of which 
are accented on the fourth syllable from the end. 
It is to be wished, that the use which now prevails 
in regard to the manner of accenting some words, 
would alter, as we cannot aiFord to part with every 
term that is liable to exception in this respect. Nor 
is a change here to be despaired of, since we find 
it hath happened to several words already, as the 
places which they occupy in ancient poetry sufficient* 
ly evince, 

A third criterion is when a short or unaccented 
syllable is repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling. This 
always gives the appearance of stammering to the 
pronunciation. Such are the words hdlily^Jdrrier^ 
ing sillily. We have not many words chargeable 
with this fault : nay, so early have the people been 
sensible of the disagreeable sound occasioned by 
such recurrences, that it would appear they have 
added the adverbial termination to very few of our 
adjectives ending in i^. I believe there are no ex- 
amples extant of heavenlily^ godlily^ timetily^ dai- 
Uly. Johnson hath given us in his Dictionary, the 
word hwlily^ which is as bad as any of them, but 
without quoting authorities. In these and suchlike^ 
the simple forms, as heavenly, godly , timely, daily, 
homely, courtly, comely, seem always to have serv- 
ed both for adjcjctive and adverb ; though this too 
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hath its inconvenience* It deserves otir notice^ that 
the repetition of a syllable is never offensive, wheo 
dther one or both are long, as in papa^ mamrna^ 
murmur^ tartar^ barbarous^ Uly. 

Beside the cases foresaid, I know of none that 
ought to dispose us to the total disuse of words 
really significant. A little harshness by the colli- 
sion of consonants, which, nevertheless, our organs 
find no difEcuIty in articulating, and which do not 
suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea either of 
precipitation or 'of stammering, are by no means a 
sufficient reason for the suppression of an useful 
term. The monosyllables jwrf^rf, drudged j grudg^dy 
which some have thought v^ offensive, appear not 
in the least exceptionable, compared with the word^ 
abovementioned. It would not do well to intro- 
duce such hard and strong sounds too frequently ; 
but when they are used sparingly and properly, 
they have even a good effect. Variety in sound i^ 
advantageous to a language ; and it is convenient 
that we should have some sounds that are rough 
and masculine, as well as some that are liquid and 
feminine. 

I observe this the rather, because I think there is at 
present a greater risk of going too far in refining, 
^an of not going far enough. The ears of some 
critics are immoderately delicate. A late essayist *, 



T 



* Sketches by Launcelot Temple, Esq ;— <of late republished tfui 
owned by Dr Annstrong. 
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one who seems to possess a considerable share of 
ingenuity and ta^e^ proposes the utter extirpation 
of encroach^ encroachment^ inculcaie^ purport^ 
methinkSj and some others, the precise meaning 
of which, we have no single words in English 
that perfectly express. An ear so nice* as to be hurt 
by these, appears to me in the same light as a sto* 
mach so squeamish as to nauseate om* beef and beer, 
the ordinary food of the country. Such ears, I 
should say, are not adapted to our speech, nor such 
stomachs to our climate. This humour, were it to 
become general, would have a very unfavourable 
aspect to the language ; and it might admit a ques- 
tion, whether, on such principles, if an expurgation 
of the vocabulary were attempted, there would re- 
main one third of the whole stock, that would not 
be deemed worthy of excision. This would be 
particularly inconvenient, if every body were as 
much an enemy as this gentleman seems to be, 
to all new-fashioned terms and phrases. We 
should hardly have words enow left for necessary 
purposes *. 

* I shall only ebterve here by the way, that those languages 
which are allowed to he the most susceptible of all the graces of har- 
mony, have admitted many ill*sounding words. Such are in Greek 

In the two last one finds a dissonant recurrence of the same letter 
to 4 degree quite unexampled with us. There is, however, such a 
mixture of long and short syllables, as prevents Ihat diiHcuIty of utter- 
ance which was rem^ked in some English words. Such are also in 
Latin, dixissesf spissijsimusy percrebrescebantque* The last of theSe 
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Canon the seventh* 

The second canon on this subject is. When ety- 
mology plainly points to a signification different 
from that 'which the word commonly bears, pro- 
priety and simplicity both require its dismission. 

I use the word plainly y because, when the ety« 

words is very rough, and the two first have as much of the hissing 
letters as any English word whatever. The Italian is considered, and 
I believe justly, as the most musical of all languages, yet there are in 
it some sounds which even to us» accustomed to a dialect boisterous 
like our weather, appear harsh and jarring* Such are incrocicckiaret 
sdruccioiojoy spregiatrice. There is a great ^lifierence between words 
which sound harshly, but ar» of easy pronunciation to the natives, 
#nd those words which even to natives occasion difficulty in the ut* 
terance, and consequently convey some idea of awkwardness to the 
hearer, which is prejudicial to the design. There are in the languages 
of all countries, many words which foreigners will find a difficulty is 
pronouncing, that the natives have no conception of. The Greeks 
could not easily articulate the Latin temunations in am and em* On 
the other hand, there were many sounds in GredL which appeared in- 
tolerable to the Latins, such as words beginning vnxhfut^ ^, t^y ^j «^» 
and many othen. No people have so studiously avoided the colli- 
non of consonants as the Italians. To their delicate ears ptt eft and 
est or X, though belonging to different syllables, and interposed be* 
tween vowels, are offensive^ nor can they easily pronounce them. In- 
stead of aptoj and leeto^ and Alexandroy they must say attOf and lett^^ 
and AUesmndrc, Yet these very people begin some of their words 
With the three consonants jdr^ which to our ears are perfectly shock- 
ing. It is not therefore so much harshness of sound, as difficulty of 
utterance, that should make some words be rejected altogether. The 
letter tends ta divert our attention, and consequently to obstruct the 
effect. The former hath not this tendency, unless they be obtruded 
e^ us too frequently. 
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inology is bom an ancient or foreign language, or 
from obsolete roots in our own language, or when 
it is obscure or doubtful, no regard should be had 
to it. The case is different, when the roots either 
are, or strongly appear to be, English, are in pre- 
sent use, and clearly suggest another meaning. Of 
-this kind is the word beholden^ for obliged or in* 
debted. It should regularly be the passive partici- 
ple of the verb to behold^ which would convey a 
sense totally different. Not that I consider the term 
as equivocal, for in the last acceptation it hath long 
since been disused, having been supplanted by be^ 
held. But the formation of the word is so analogi- 
cal, as to make it have at least the appearance of 
impropriety, when used in a seyse that seems natu- 
rally so foreign to it,. The word beholding^ to ex- 
press the same thing, is still more exceptionable 
than the other, and includes a real impropriety, be- 
ing an active form with a passive signification. To 
votichsqfe^ as denoting to condescend^ is liable to a 
^milar exception, and for that reason, more than 
for its harshness, may be dispensed with. Coaction 
and coactive, as signifying compulsion and compul- 
sive^ though regularly deduced from the Latin coac- 
turn J have so much the appearance of being . com- 
pounded of the English words action and active^ 
with the inseparable preposition co, which would 
give them a meaning quite different, that one can 
scarcely hear them withput spme tendency to mis- 
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take the sense. The verb to unloose^ should ana- 
logically signify to Hcj in like manner as to untie 
signifies to loose* To what purpose is it then, to 
retain a term, without any necessity, in a significa^ 
tion the reverse of that which its etymology mani- 
festly suggests ? In the same way to an$ml and to 
^sanntcly ought by analogy to be contraries, though 
irregularly used as synonymous. The verb to un* 
raoelj commonly indeed, as well as aiudogically, 
signifies to disentangle, to extricate; sometimes^ 
however, it is absurdly employed to denote the con- 
trary, to disorder, to entangle, as in th^e Imes m 
the address to the goddess of Dulness, 

Or quite unravel all the reasoning thready 
And liang some curious cobweb in its steaB *. 

All considerations of analogy, propriety, perspicuity, 
unite in persuading us to repudiate this preposterous 
application altogether. 

Canon the eighth. 

The third canon is, when any words become ob- 
solete, or at least are pever used, except as con- 
stituting part of particular phrases, it is better to 
dispense with their service entirely, and give up the 
phrases. 



* Dunciad, B. i. 
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The reasottt are ; first, because the disuse in or- 
dinary cases readers the term somewhat indefinite ; 
and occasions a degree of <^>scurity : secondly, be- 
cause the introduction of words which never appear 
but with the same attendants, gives the style an air 
of vulgarity and cant. Examples of this we have 
in the words Uef^ dintj ivhitj mootj prOj and con^ 
as * / had as Kef go myself,* for * I should like 

* as well to go myself/ ' He convinced his anta- 

* gonist btf dint qfargmnent^ that is, * by strength 

* rf argument/ * He made them yield hy dint of 

* arms^-^^ by force of arms/ * He is not a whit 

* better J -^^ no better/ * The case you mention 
^ is a moot pointy* — * a disputable point/ * The 

* question was str^uously debated pro and con^*^-^ 
^ on both sides.' 

Canm the nintfu 

The fourth and last canon I propose, is, All those 
phrases, which, when analysed grammatically, in- 
clude a solecism, and all those to which use hath 
affixed a particular sense, but which, when explain- 
ed by the general and established rules of the lan- 
guage, are susceptible either of a different sense or 
of no sense, ought to be discarded altogether. 

It is this kind of phraseology which is distinguish^ 
ed by the epithet idiomatical^ and hath been origi- 
nally the spawn, partly of ignorance, and partly of 
afiectadon. Of the first $ort, which includes a 
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solecism, is the phrase, * I had rather do such a 
• thing,* for * I would rather do it/ The auxi- 
liary kady joined to the infinitive active cfo, is a gross 
violation of the rules of conjugation in our lan- 
guage, and though good use may be considered as 
protecting this expression from being branded with 
the name of a blunder, yet as it is both irregular 
and; unnecessary, I can foresee no inconvenience 
that will arise from dropping it. I have seen this 
idiom criticised in some essay, whose name I can- 
not now remember, and its origin very naturally ac- 
counted for, by supposing it to have sprung from 
the contraction Pdy which supplies the place both 
of / had^ and of / xvould^ and which hath been at 
first ignorantly resolved into / had^ when it ought 
to have been / would. The phrase thus frequent- 
ly mistaken, hath come at length to establish itself, 
and to stand on its own foot *. 

Of the second sort, which, when explained gram- 

'   - — - - 

* Whether with Johnson and Lowth we should consider the phrases 
iy this means^ by that meam^ it is a means f as liable to the same ex« 
eeption, is perhaps more doubtfuL Priestley considers the word means 
as of both numbers, and of such nouns we have several examples in 
the language. But it may be objected^ that as the singular form mean 
is still frequently to be met with, this must inevitably ^ve to the 
above phrases an appearance of solecism, in the judgment of thosQ 
who are accustomed to attend to the rules of syntax* But however 
this'may induce such critics to avoid the expressions in question, no 
person of taste, I presume, will venture so far to violate the present 
usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the generality of retd^^ 
as to say> * By this mean,' or < By that me^.' 
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matically, leads to a diflferent sense from whit the 
words in conjunction commonly bear, is, ' He smgs 
a good song,* for * he sings well/ The plain 
meaning of the words as they stand connected , is 
very different, for who- sees not that a good song 
may be ill sutig ? Of the same stamp is, ' He 
^ plays a good fiddle,* for * he pteys well on the 
* fidtUe.* This seems also to involve a solecism. 
We speak indeed of playing a tune, but it is always 
im the instrument. 

Nothing can be more common or less proper 
Aan to speak of a tiv&r^^ emptying itself. Dr 
Johnson, in his dictionarjt, explains the verb td 
emptyy as impelling to evacuate^ to exhaust 
Amongst his authorities we have this sentence from 
Arbuthnot. ** The Euidne s^a is conveniantly si- 
tuated for trade, ^y the communication it has with 
Asia and Europe, and the great navigable rivers 
" that empty themselves into it." Passing the word 
rivers as a metonymy for their channels^ are these 
ever * evacuated or exhausted ?' To say a rboer 
falls into the sea, or a ship fells down the riwr, is 
entirely proper, as the motion is no other than a fall 
down a real though gentle declivity. 

Under the third sort, which can scarcely be con- 
^ered as literally conveying any sense, may be 
yanked a number of vile, but common |Ara$es, 
sometimes to be found in good authors, like sh^t*' 

, VOL. I. z 
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ing at rofvers, having a montKs mind; currying 
JuvouVj dancing attendance^ and many others. Of 
the same kind also, though not repi^hensible in the 
same degree, is the idiomatical use that is sometimes 
made of certain verbs, as standi for insbt, ^ he 
^ stands upon security ;' take for understand, in 
such phrases as these, * You take me,* and ' as I 

* take it ;' hold for continue, as ' he does not hold 
^ long in one mind.' But of all kinds, the worst / 
is that wherein the words, when construed, are sus« 
ceptible of ho meaning at all. Such an expres^on 
is the following, * There were seven ladies in the 

* company, every one prettier than another,* by 
which il is intended, I suppose, to denote that they 
were all very pretty. One prettier, implies that 
there is another less pretty, but where every one is 
prettier, there can be none less, and consequently 
none more pretty. Such trash is the disgrace of 
any tongue. Ambitiously to display nonsensical 
phrases of this sort, as some writers have affected 
to do, under the ridiculous notion of a familiar and 
easy manner, is not to set off the riches of a lan« 
guage, but to expose its rags. As such idioms, 
therefore, err alike against purity, simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and elegance, they are entitled to no quar- 
ter from the critic. A few of .these in the writ- 
ings of good authors, .1 shall have occasion to point 
out, when I come to speak of the solecism and the 
impropriety. 



i 
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So much for the canons of verbal criticism, which 
properly succeed the characters of good use, pro- 
posed in the preceding chapter for the detection of 
the most flagrant errors in the choice, the construc- 
tion, and the application of words. The first five 
of these canons are intended to suggest the princi- 
ples by which our choice ought to be directed, in 
cases wherein use itself is wavering, and the four 
last to point out those farther improvements which 
the critical art, without exceeding her legal powers, 
may assist in producing* There are, indeed, who 
seem disposed to extend her authority much far* 
ther. But we ought always to remember, that as 
the principal mode of improving a language, which 
she is empowered to employ, is by condemning 
and exploding, there is a considerable danger, lest 
she carry her improvements this way too fer. Our 
mother-tongue, by being too much impaired, may 
be impoverished, and so more injured in copious* 
ness and nerves, than all our refinements will ever ' 
be able to compensate. For this reason there ought, 
in support of every sentence of proscription, to be 
an evident plea from the principles of perspicuity, 
elegance, or harmony. 

If so, the want of etymology, whatever be the 
opinion of some grammarians, cannot be reckoned a 
sufficient ground for the suppression of a significant 
term, which hath come into good use. For my 
part, I should think it as unreasonable to reject, on 
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this account, the assistance of an expressive word, 
which opportunely offers its service, when perhaps 
no other could so exactly answer my purpose, as to 
refuse the needful aid of a proper person, because 
he could give no account of his family or pedigree. 
Though what is called cant is generally, not neces- 
sarily, nor always, without etym< logy, it is not this 
defect, but the baseness of the use which jfixeth on 
it that disgraceful appellation. No absolute mo- 
narch hath it more in his power to nobilitate a f>er- 
son of obscure birth, than it is in the power of good 
use to ennoble words of low or dubious extraction ; 
Sucli, for instance, as have either arisen, nobody 
knows how, like j/?6, banter^ bigot^ fop^ JUppant^ 
among the rabble, or likej/Km^, sprung from the 
cant of manufacturers. It is never from an atten- 
tion to etymology, which would frequently mislead 
us, but from custom, the only infallible guide in 
this matter, that the meanings of words in pre^ 
sent use must be learnt. And indeed, if the want 
in question were material, it would equally affect ail 
those words, no inconsiderable part of our language, 
whose descent is doubtful or unknown. Besides, 
in no case can the line of derivation be traced back<^ 
wards to iniSnity. We must always terminate in 
some words of whose genealogy no account can be 
jgiven*. 

« Dr Johx^on^ Who Aot^thstanding. his acknowledged leaming^ 
penetration^ and ingenuity, appears sometimes, if I may adopt his owi 
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It ought, at the same time, to be observed, that 
what hath been said on this topic, relates only to 
such words as bear no distinguishable traces of the 
baseness of their source ; the case is quite different 
in regard to those terms, which may be said to pro- 
claim their vile and despicable origin, and that 
either by associating disagreeable and unsuitable 
ideas, as belli/timber^ thorowstitch^ dumb/bund; or 
by betraying some frivolous humour in the forma- 
tion of them, as trans^nogrify^ bamboozle^ tapsy- 
twTt/j pellmelly helterskelter^ hurlyburly. These 
may all find a place in burlesque, but ought never 
to show themselves in any serious performance. A 
person of no birth, as the phrase is, may be raised 
to the rank of nobility, and, which is more, may be- 
come it ; but nothing can add dignity to that man, 
or fit him for the company of gentL men, who bears 
indelible marks of the clown in his look, gait, and 
whole behaviour. 



expressbxiy ^ lost in lexicography/' hath declared the name punchy 
which signifies a certain mixt liquor very well known, a cant word, be- 
cause* being to appearance without etymology, it hath probably arisen 
from some silly conceit among the people. The name sherbet^ 
which signifies another known mixture, he allows to be good, because 
it is Arabic ; though, for aught we know, its origin among the Arabs, 
hatli been equally ignoble or uncertain. By this way of reckoning* 
if the word punchy in the sense wherein we use it, should by any ac- 
cident be imported into Arabia, and come into use there, it would 
make good Arabic, though it be but cant English ; as their sherbet^ 
though in all likelihood but cant Arabic, makes good English. This,! 
^wn, appears to me very capricious. 
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CHAP. in. 

Of grammatical purity. 

It was remarked formerly *, that though the gram- 
matical art bears much the same relation to the 
rhetorical, which the art of the mason bears ta that 
of the architect, there is one very memorable diffe- 
rence between the two cases. In architecture it is 
not necessary that he who designs should execute 
his own plans ; he may therefore be an excellent 
artist in this way, who has neither skill nor practice 
in masonry : on the contrary, it is equally incum- 
bent on the orator to design and to execute. He 
ought therefore to be master of the language which 
he speaks or writes, and to be capable of adding to 
grammatic purity, those higher qualities of elocu- 
tion, which will give grace and energy to his dis- 
course. I propose, then in the first place, by way 
of laying the foundation fj to consider that purity 
which he hath in common with the grammarian^ 
and then ^proceed to consider those qualities of 
speech which are peculiarly oratorical. 

It was also observed before J, that the art of the 

* Chap.n 

f Solum quidem et quasi fundamentum oratorisy vides locutionem 
emendatam et Latmam. Cic. De clar. Orat. The same holds equally 
^©f any langujigp which the orator is obliged to use. 

J Book L Chap. iv. 
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logician is universal, the art of the grammarian par- 
ticular. By consequence, my present subject be- 
ing language,' it is necessary to make choice of some 
particular tongue, to which' the observation to be 
made will be adapted, and from which the illustra- 
tions to be produced, will be taken^ Let English 
be that tongue. This is a preference to which it is 
surely entitled from those who write in it. Pure 
English then, implies three things ; ^rsty that the 
words be English ; secondly^ that their construe- ' 

tion, under which, in our tongue, arrangement 
also is comprehended, be in the English idiom ; 
thirdly^ that the words and phrases be employed to 
express the precise meaning which custom hath af- 
fixed to them. 

From the definition now given, it will be evident 
on reflection, that this is one of those qualities, of 
which, though the want exposes a writer to much 
censure, the possession hardly entitles him to any 
praise. The truth is, it is a kind of negative qua- 
lity, as the name imports, consisting more in an ex- 
emption from certain blemishes, than in the acquisi- 
tion of any excellence. It holds the same place 
among the virtues of elocution, that justice holds 
among the moral virtues. The more necessary each 
is, and the more blamable the transgression is, the 
less merit has the observance. Grace and energy, 
on the contrary, are like generosity and public 
Spirit. To be deficient in these virtues, is noc treat- \ 
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ed as criminal j but to be eminent for the prac- 
tice of them, is accoimted meritorious* As, there- 
fore, in what regards the laws of purity, the vio- 
lation is much more con^icuous than the obser^ 
vance, I am under the disagreeable necessity of tak- 
ing my illustrations on this article, solely from the 
former. 

Purity, it was said, implies three things. Ac- 
cordingly, in three different ways it may be injured. 
First, the words used may not be English* This 
fault hath received from grammarians the denomi* 
nation of barbarism. Secondly, the construction 
of the sentence may not be in the English idiom, 
This hath gotten the name of solecism.. Thirdly, 
the words and phrases may not be employed to ex- 
press the pr^se meaning which custom hath affix- 
ed to them. This is termed impropriety *. 

I 

Section I. 

The Barbarism. 

The reproach of barbarism may be incurred by 
three different ways ; by the use of words entirely 
obsolete, by the use of words entirely new, or by 
new formations and compositions, from simple and 
primitive words in present use. 



« Quintiiian hath suggested this distributiou. Instit. lib. i. cap. S. 
Deprehendat quas barbara, quae impropria^ que contra legem loquen- 
dt composlta. 
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Part L^^Bif the use of obsolete words. 

Obsolete words, though they once were En^ 
lish, are not so now ; though they were both pro- 
per and expressive in the days of our forefathers, 
are become as strange to our ears, as mai^y parts of 
their garb would be to our eyes. And if so, such 
■words have no more title than foreign words, to be 
introduced at present ; for though they are not so 
totally unknown as to occasion obscurity, a fiiult 
which I shall consider afterwards, their appearance 
is so unusual, and their form is so antiquated, that, 
if not perfectly ridiculous, they at least suggest the 
notion of stiffiiess and aflPectation. We ought, 
therefore, not only to avoid words, that are no 
longer understood by any but critics and antiqua- 
ries, such as highty clepedy uneath^ erst, whilom ; 
we must also, when writing in prose, and on serious 
subjects, renounce the aid of those terms, which, 
though not unintelligible, all writers of any name 
have now ceased to use. Such are behest, fantasy ^ 
tribulation, erewhile, whenas, peradv&nture, self- 
same, anon. All these oflFend more or less against 
the third criterion of good use formerly given *, 
that it be such as obtains at present. 

Some indulgence, however, on this, as well as on 
several other articles, as was hinted already, must 
be given to poets, on many accounts j and particu- 
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* Book II. Chap, 1. Sect. iii. 
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larly on account of the p^uliar inconveniences to 
which the laws of versification subject them. Be- 
sides, in treating some topics, passages of ancient 
story, for example, there may be found sometimes 
a suitableness in the introduction of old words. In. 
certain kinds of style, when used sparingly and with 
judgment, they serve to add the venerable air of 
antiquity to the narrative. In burlesque also^ they 
crften produce a good eflfect. But it is admitted on 
all sides, that this species of writing is not strictly 
subjected to the laws of purity. 

Part II. — By the use qf new words. 

Another tribe of barbarisms much more tiume- 
rous, is constituted by new words. Here indeed the 
hazarii is more imminent, as the tendency to this 
extreme is more prevalent. Nay, our language is in 
greater danger of being overwhelmed by an inunda- 
tion of foreign words, than of any other species of 
destruction. There is, doubtless, some excuse for 
borrowing the assistance of neighbours, when their 
assistance is really wanted ; that is, when we cannot 
do our business without it ; but there is certainly a 
meanness in choosing to be indebted to others, for 
what we can easily be supplied with out of our own 
stock. When words are introduced by any writer, 
from a sort of necessity, in order to avoid tedious 
and languid circumlocutions, there is reason to be* 
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Heve they will soon be adopted by others convinced 
of the necessity, and will at length be naturalised by 
the public. But it is to be wished, that the public 
would ever reject those which are obtruded on it 
merely through a licentious affectation of novelty. 
And of this kind certainly are most of the words and 
phrases which have, in this century, been imported 
from France. Are not pleasure^ opinionative^ and 
sally J as expressive as volwpty^ opiniatre^ and sor^ 
tie ? Wherein is the expression last resort^ inferior 
to dernier resort ; liberal arts^ to beaux arts ; and 
polite literature J to belles lettres ? Yet some writers 
have arrived at such a pitch of futility, as to ima- 
gine, that if they can but make a few trifling changes, 
like aimable for amiable^ poUtesse for politeness^ 
delicatesse for delicacy^ and hauteur for haughti* 
nesSj they have found so ihany gems, which are ca- 
pable of adding a wonderful lustre to their works. 
With such, indeed, it is in vain to argue ; but to 
others, who are not quite so unreasonable, I beg 
leave to suggest the following remarks. 

First, it ought to be remembered, that the rules 
of pronunciation and orthography in French, are so 
diflferent from those which obtain in English, that 
the far greater part of the French words lately in- 
troduced, constitute so many anomalies with us, 
which, by loading the grammatical rules with exr- 
ceptions, greatly corrupt the simplicity and regula- 
rity of our tongue. 
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Nor is this the only way in which they corrupt 
Its simplicity j let it be observed further, that one 
of the principal beauties of any language, and the 
most essential to simplicity, results from this, That 
a few plain and primitive words called roots, have^ 
by an analogy, which hath insensibly established it- 
self, given rise to an infinite number of derivative 
and compound words, between which and the pri« 
mitive, and between the former and their conju- 
gates, there is a resemblance in sense, correspond- 
ing to that which there is in soimd. Hence it will 
happen, that a word may be very emphatical in the 
language to which it owes its birth, arising from 
the light that is reflected on it by the other words 
of the same etymology ; which, when it is trans- 
planted into another language, loses its emphasis en<* 
tirely. The French word eclaircissement^ for in- 
stance, is regularly deduced thus ; Eclaircissementj 
eclaircme^ eclmrdr^ eclair^ clair^ which is the ety- 
mon, whence also are descended, clairement^ elarti^ 
clarifieTj clarification^ eclairer. The like may be 
obseryed in regard to connoisseur^ reconnoitre^ 
agrimens^ and a thousand others. Whereas, such 
words with us, look rather like strays than like any 
part of our own property. They are very much in 
the condition of exiles, who, having been driven 
from their families, relations, and friends, are com- 
pelled to take refuge in a country where there is 
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not a single person with whom they can claim a 
connexion, either by blood or by alliance. 

But the patrons of this practice will J)robably 
plead, that as the French is the finer language, ours 
must certainly be improved by the mixture. Into 
the truth of the hypothesis from which they argufe^ 
I shall not now inquire. It sufficeth^ for my plre^ 
sent purpose, to observe, that the consequence is 
not logical, though the plea were just. A liquor 
produced by the mixture of two liquors of different 
qualities, will often prove worse than eithei'. The 
Greek is, doubtless, a language much superior, in 
riches, harmony, and variety, to the Latin ; yet, by 
an affectation in the Romans of Greek words and 
idioms, (like the passion of the English for whit* 
ever is imported from France) as much, perhaps, 
as by any thing, the Latin was not only vitiated, 
but lost almost entirely, in a few centuries, that 
beauty and majesty which we discover in the writ- 
ings of the Augustan age. On the contrary, no- 
thing contributed more to the preservation of the 
Greek tongue in its native purity for such an ama- 
zing number ^f centuries, unexampled in the his- 
tory of .any other language, than the contempt they 
had of this practice. ^ It was in consequence of this 
contempt, that they were the first who branded a 
foreign term in any of their writers with the odious 
name of barbarism. 

But there are two considerations which ought es* 
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pedally to weigh with authors, and hinder them 
from wantonly admitting such extraneous produc- 
tions into their performances. One is, if these fo- 
reigners be allowed to settle amongst us, they will 
infallibly supplant the old inhabitants. Whatever 
ground is given to the one, is so much taken from 
the other. Is it then prudent in a writer, to fp- 
ment a humour of innovation which tends to make 
the language of his country still more changeable, 
and consequently to render the style of his own 
writings the sqpner obsolete ? Nor let it be imagin- 
ed, that this; is not a necessary consequence. No- 
thing can be juster than Johnson's manner of ar- 
guing on this subject, in regard to what Swift a lit- 
tle chimerically proposeth, that though new words 
be introduced, none should be permitted to become 
obsolete *• For what makes a word obsolete, but 
a general, though tacit agreement to forbear it ? 
And what so readily produces this agreement, as 
another term which hath gotten a vogue and cur- 
rency, and is always at hand to supply its place ? 
And if thus, for some time, a word is overlooked 
or neglected, how shall it be recalledy when it hath 
once, by disuse, become unfamiliar, and, by. unfa* 
njiiliarity, unpleasing ? ^ 

The other consideration is, that if he should not 
be followed in the use of those foreign words which 

* Preface to the Dictionary. 
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he hath endeavoured to usher into the language, if 
they meet not with a favourable reception from the 
Public, they will ever appear as spots in his work. 
Such is the appearance which the terms opine^ tg-^ 
nore^fraicheury adroitness^ opiniatri/y aiid opirua^ 
irety^ have at present in the writings of some inge- 
nious men. Whether, therefore, he be, or be not, 
imitated, he will himself prove a loser at last. I 
might add to these, that as borrowing naturally ex- 
poseth to the suspicion of poverty, this poverty will 
much more readily, and more justly too, be impu- 
ted to the writer than to the language. 

Inventors in the arts, and discoverers in science, 
have an indisputable title to give names to their 
own inventions and discoveries. When foreign in- 
ventions and discoveries are imported into this isl- 
and, it is both natural and reasonable that the name 
should accompany the thing. Nay, in regard even 
to evils of foreign growth, I should not object to 
the observance of the same rule. Were any one 
to insist, that we have not in our language words 
precisely corresponding to the French galimatias^ 
phebuSy verbiage^ gasconade^ rodomontade ^ 1 
should not contend with him about it ; nor should 
I perhaps dislike, that the very name served to 
show, that these plants are natives of a ranker soil, 
, and did not originally belong to us. But if the intro- 
duction of exotic words were never admitted, except 
in such cases, or in order to supply an evident want 
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amongst ourselves, we should not at presait have 
one such term where we have fifty. The advice of 
the poet with regard to both the beforementioned 

sorts of barbarism, is extremely good. 

• 

In wordsy as fashions^ the same rule will hold ; 
Alikle fantastic, if too new or old : 
Be not the first by whom the new are try'd> . 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside *• 

Part HI.— JBy the use of good words nem-modeUed. 

The third species of barbarism, is that produced 
by new formations and compositions, from primitives 
in present use. I acknowledge, that when the Eng- 
lish analogy is observed in the derivation or com- 
position, and when the new-coined word is wanted 
in the language, greater liberty ought to be given 
on this article than on the former. The reason of 
the difference will appear from what hath been said 
already. But still this is a liberty which needs an 
excuse from necessity, and is in no case pardon- 
able, unless the words be at least not disagreeable 
to the ear, and be so analogically formed, that a 
reader, without the help of the context, may easily 
discover the meaning!. 

* Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

j* There are some words of recent introduction, which come so 
much under this description, that it might be accounted too fastidious 
in the critic, entirely to reject them. Such are eotrtine^alf jmtimente^ 
erigimlityi criminahty^ ec^abiHttfi to originate, 4oJigure^ to tMuce^ 
and perhaps a few others. 
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• • • * 

• Now, if the plea of necessity be requisite, what 
quarter is due to such frivolous innovations as these, 
incumbennent* ^ porfk*^ martyrised*, eucharisty*^ 
analyse"^, connea^ity*, stoician*, platomdan*^ 
peripateticicm *, pythagorician *, Jiciiom t mqjes^ 
tatic |, acception §, which were intended solely to 
express what had always been at least as well ex. 
pressed by encumbrance, portico, martyred, etickam 
rist, analysis, connexion, stoic, platonist, peripatetic, 
pythagorean,Jictitious, majestic, acceptation. And 
if any regard is due to the ear, what shall we say of 
* I cannot call it the composition, but the 
collison of words which are naturally the most un- 
fit for coalescing, like saintauthors, samtprotectrices, 
architecicapacity, commentatorca}.iuity, author^ 
character, and many others forged in the same 
taste, \p be found in the pages of a late right 
honourable author J| ? And lastly, if the analogy 
of the language must be preserved in composition, 
to what kind of reception are the following entitled, 
all fabricated in the same shop, selfend, self passion, 
selfqffections, sejfpractice, homedialect, belly smse^ 
and mirrourwriting ? 

It may, indeed, be urged, that the pronoun ^^^is 
used in composition with such latitude, that one can 
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* Bolingbroke. f Prior. 

% Spectator, N^. 580. § Hammond, 

II Shaftesbury. 
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scarcely err in forming new words with its ^tssistance. 
But this is a mistake. New words may be forme4 
by it ; but they must be formed aoalogicaUy. - And 
the analogy of these formations may be understood 
from observing, that when analysed thus, they ou^t 
regularly to exhibit the same meaning* Mak« 
OJie*s selfy himself, herself, itself, or themselves, as 
the sense requires, follow the last word in the com^ 
pound, with the preposition intervening, with which 
the word, whether noun or participle, is usually 
construed. If the word be a substantive, the pre* 
position is commonly of, if the passive participle, ^, 
and if the active participle^ no preposition is re- 
quisite. Thus self hue is the lave Qfone^s self In 
the same way are resolved, selfhate, seykmrder^ 
set/preservation. When we say of a man that h^ 
is selfcondemned, we mean, that he is condemned 
hy himself. A selfcornvming fire, is a fire consume 
ing itself. 

Now to apply this observation, what is the mean^ 
ing of the end qfone^s se^, the passion pone's seff', 
the auctions of one's self, and the practice f^on^s 
self? And if some meaning may be affixed to aay 
of these expresaons, it is easy to perceive that it is 
not the meaning of the author. Yet I can remem* 
ber but two compounds that have obtained in Eng- 
lish, which are not formed according to the analogy 
above explained. One is selfivilled, signifying ^- 
verse, and now little used j the other is selfedst' 
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ence^ z favourite word of some metaphysicians, 
wfaich^ if it signify any thing more than what is pro- 
periy and clearly expressed by independency and 
ef enrity 5 signifies 1 kni 'W not what. In new forma- 
tk»is, however, the rule ought to be followed, and 
not the exceptions. But what shall be said of such 
monsters, as seifpracticej belly sense^ and mirrour^ 
writing ? These, indeed, might have been regard- 
ed as flowers of rhetoric in the days of Cromwell, 
when a jargon of this sort was mUch in vogue, but 
are extremely unsuitable to the chaster language of 
the present age. 

Again, under this class may be ranked another 
modem refinement, I mean the alterations that have 
been made by some late writers on proper names 
and some other words of foreign extraction, and on 
their derivatives, on pretence of bringing them near- 
er, both in pronimciation and in spelling, to the ori- 
ginal names, as they appear m the language from 
which those words were taken. In order to answer 
this important purpose, several terms which have 
maintained thehr place in our tongue for many cen- 
tunes, and which are known to evei*y body, must 
be expelled, that room may be made for a set of 
uncouth and barbarous sounds, with which our ears 
are unacquainted, and to some of which it is im- 
possible for us so to adapt our organs, accustomed 
only to English, as rightly to articulate them. 
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. It hath been the invariable custom of all nations^ 
as far as I know ; it was particularly the custom of 
the Grecians and the Romans, when they introdu- 
ced 9 foreign name into their language, to make 
such alterations, on it, as would facilitate the pronun- 
ciation to their own people, and render it more 
analogous to the other words of their tongue. There 
is an evident convenience in this practice ; but where 
the harm of it is, I am not able to discover. No 
more can I divine what good reason can be alleged 
for proscribing the name Zoroaster^ till of late uni- 
versally adopted by English authors who had occa- 
sion to mention that eastern sage, and the same, 
e^icept in termination, that is used in Greek and 
Latin classics. Js Zerdusht, which those people 
would substitute in its place, a more musical word ? 
Or is it of any consequence to us, that it is nearer 
the Persian original? Will this sound give us a deeper 
insight than the other into the character, the philo- 
sophy, and the history of the man ? On the same 

* 

principles we are commanded by these refiners to 
banish Confucius for the sake of Con^t^ee^ and 
never again, on pain of the charge of gross igno<^ 
ranee, to mention Mahomet^ Mahometany Mahome^ 
iisntj since Mohamed^ Mohammedan^ Mohamme" 
disnij are ready to supply their room. Mussulman 
must give place to moslemy hegira to hejray and alco^ 
ran to horan. The dervis top is turned a dirvesh^ 
and the bashavo is transformed into a pacha. 
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But why do our modem reformers stop here ? 
Ought not this reformation, if good for any thing, 
to be rendered more extensively useful ? How much 
more edifying would holy writ prove to readers of 
every capacity, if, instead of those vulgar corrup- 
tions, Jacob and Jvdah^ and Moses and Elyah^ 
we had the satis&cdon to find in our Bibles, as 
some assure us that the words ought to be pro- 
nounced, Yagrihakoh^ and Yehuda, 2nd Moscheck^ 
and ERyahu? Nay, since it seems to be agreed 
amongst our oriental scholars, that the Hebrew jW 
.soimds like the English y before a vowel, and that 
their vau, is the same with the German w, the word 
Jehofvah ought also to be exploded, that we may 
henceforth speak of the Deity more reverently and 
intelligibly by the only authentic name Yekowah. 
A reform of this kind was indeed, for the benefit of 
the learned, attempted abroad more than two cen- 
turies ago,* by a kindred genius of those modem 
EngKsh critics, one Pagninus a Dominican friar. In 
i, translation which this man made of the scriptures, 
into a sort of Monkish gibberish that he called Latin, 
he hath, in order to satisfy the world of the. vast im» 
portance and utility of his work, instead of Eve, 
written Chauva, and for Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
g iven us Jesahiahu, Irmeiahu, JechezecheL 
'■■ But I know not how it hath happened, that in 
this he hath had few imitators among men of lett^s. 
Probably upon the trial, people ha^e -discovered that 
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act at least consistently, and dismiss k also 

irriT/^ alcove^ alembic^ algebra^ almanac^ aad 

:her words in the langiiage that are derived 

same way, and from the same source. In- 

it is not easy to say where ye will stop ; for 

ttend to it, ye will find many words of Latin 

ench origin, which stand equally in need of 

Tnation *. 

is necessary to add, that if the Public give way 

humour of this kind, there wiH be no end of in- 
bating* When sonie critics first thought of re- 



' Suppose one of these Aristarchs advancing in such ingenious re- 
:ements, and thus criticising on the word atfersion : * Thk substan- 
-ive is by dirers authors diversely construed* Some say aversion to 
a change^ others aversion from a change : bothy I affirm, from a blind 
attachment to vernacular idioms, have alike deviated into the most 

* ugly and deformed faidts. This judgment, how severe soever, I 
' am able to support by an irrefragable argument. Aversion^ accor- 

< ding to its etymology, denotes turning from. The f^rst syllabi^ a b, 

< in the original language, a preposition signifying from. It would 
' therefore be absurd to conjoin in the same phrase with h, the prepo- 

< sitioii to$ which hatha contrary signification: and to use from after 
X aversion, would render the expression hideously pleonastic. In de- 

* fiance therefore of a habitude, which, however ancient and universal, 

* is the offspring of Ignorance, we must, if we would speak correctly, 
.' either say a'version n change, the fh^ syllable a having the force of 
/ the preposition, or^ cutting dff^his prepositive, we must say version 

^ from a change. If any should think this representation eKaggerated, 
'let him compare the reasoning with that which hath heen seriously 
u*ed for mutilating the word alcoran^ and he will find'it in all respects 
the same. It is, I acknowledge, of no consequence, whether we say 
alcorany er koran j but it is of consequmce. that such a silly argument 
hall not be held a sufficient ground for innovation. v 
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forming the word baskawy one would have it bassa^ 
another pachuj and a third pasha ; and how many 
more shapes it may. yet be transformed into, it is 
impossible to say. A late historiographer hath 
adopted just the half of Sale's reformation of the 
name Mahomet. He restores the vowels to the 
places which they formerly held, but admits his al- 
teration of the consonants, never writing either 
Mahomet or Mohammed, but Mahommed. In re- 
gard to such foreign names of persons, offices, eras, 
and rites, it would be obliging in writers of this 
stamp, to annex to their works a glossary, for the 
sake of the unlearned, who cannot divine whether 
their newfangled terms belong to things formerly 
unknown, or are no more than the old names of 
things familiar to them, newly vamped and dressed. 
Surely, if any thing deserves to be branded with the 
name of pedantry, it is an ostentation of erudition, 
to the reproach of learning, by affecting singularity 
in trifles, 

I shall just mention another set of barbarisms, 
which also comes mider this class, and arises from 
the abbreviation of polysyllables, by lopping off all 
the syllables except the first, or the first and second. 
Instances of this are, hyp for kypochondriac, rep 
for reputation^ ult for ultimate^ penult for penulti* 
TnatCy incog for incognito^ hyper for hypercritiCy 
extra for extraxyrdinary. Happily all these affect- 
ed terms have been denied the public suffrage. I 
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scarcely know any such that have established them- 
selves, except mob for mobiU *. And this it hath 
effected at last, notwithstanding the unrelenting zeal 
with which it was persecuted by Dr. Swift, wherever 
he met with it. But as the word in question hath got- 
ten use, the supreme arbitress of language,on its side, 
there would be as much obstinacy in rejecting it at 
present, as there was perhaps folly at first in usher- 
ing it upon the public stage. 

As to the humour of abbreviating, *we need say 
very little, as it seems hardly now to subsist amongst 
us. It only arose in this island about the end of 
the last century, and when, in the beginning of the 
present, it assumed to figure in conversation, and 
even sometimes to appear in print, it was so warmly 
attacked by Addison and Swift, and other writers 
of eminence, that since then it hath been in general 
disgrace, hardly daring to appear in good cofnpany, 
and never showing itself in books of any name. 



* As I am disposed to think that, in matters of this kind; the Public 
is rarely in the wrong, it vould not be difficult to assign a plausible 
reason for this preference. Firsts the word mobilhy from which it is 
contracted, can scarcely be called English^ an^y I suspect, never had 
the sanction of the public voice. Secondly, there is not another word 
in the language that expresseth precisely the same iSea, a tumultuous 
and seditious rout : the word mohiliti/y adopted by some writers, is a 
gross misapplication of the philosophical term, which means only 
susceptibility of motion ; lastly, the word mob is fitter than either of 
' those for giving rise, according to the analogy of our tongue, to suclf 
convenient derivatives as to mob, mobbed^ mobbishy mobber. 
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The two classes of barbarisms last mentioheif, 
compfehending new words, and new formations from 
words still current, offend against use, considered 
both as reputable and as national. There are many 
other sorts of transgression which might be enumera- 
ted here, such as vulgarisms, provincial idioms, and 
the cant of pai^cular professions. But these are 
more commonly ranked among the offences against 
elegance, than among the violations of grammatical 
purity, ind will therefore be considered afterwards. 

Section II. 

The Solecism. 

I NOW enter on the consideration of the second 
way by which the purity of the style is injured, the 
solecism. This is aceoimted by grammarians a 
much greater fault than the former, as it displays a 
greater ignorance of the fundamental rules of the 
language. The sole aim of grammar is to convey 
the knowledge of the language ; consequently, the 
degree of grammj^tical den^erit in every blunder, 
can only be ascertained by the degree of deficiency 
in this knowledge which it betrays. But the aim 
of eloquence is quite another thing. The speaker 
or Ae writer doth not purpose to display his know- 
ledge in the language, but only to employ the lan- 
guage which he speaks or writes, in order to the at- 
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tainment of some further end. This knowledge h* 
useth solely as the instrument or means by which 
he intends to instruct, to please, to move, or to 
persuade. The degree of demerit therefore, which, 
by the orator's account, is to be found in every 
blunder, must be ascertained by a very different 
measure. Such offence is more or less heinous, 
precisely in proportion as it proves a greater of 
smaller obstruction to the speaker's or writer's aim. 
Hence it happens, that when solecisins are not very 
glaring, when they do not darken the sense, or sug*. 
gest some ridiculous idea, the rhetorician regards 
them as much more excusable than barbarisms. 
The reason is, the former is accounted solely the e& 
feet of negligence, the latter of affectation. Negli- 
gence in expression, often the consequence of a no^ 
ble ardour in regard to the sentiments, is at the 
worst a venial trespass, sometimes it is even not 
without energy ; affectation is alwajrs a deadly sin 
against the laws of rhetoric. 

It ought also to be observed, that in the article 
of solecisms, much greater indulg^ice is given to 
the speaker than to the writer ; and to the writer 
who proposeth to persuade or move, greater allows 
ances are made, than to him who proposeth barely 
to instruct or please. The more vehemence is re- 
quired by the nature of the subject, the less correct- 
ness is exacted in the manner of treating it. Nay^ 
a remarkable deficiency in this respect is not near 
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SO prejudicial to the scope of the orator, as a scru- 
pulous accuracy, which bears in it the symptoms of 
study and art. Eschines is said to have remarked, 
that the orations of his rival and antagonist Demo- 
sthenes, smelled of the lamp ; thereby intimating 
that their style and composition were too elaborate. 
If the remark is just, it contains the greatest cen- 
sure that ever was passed on that eminent orator. 
But, a§ the intermediate degrees between the two 
extremes are innumerable, both doubtless ought to 
be avoided. 

GKaminadcal inaccuracies ought to be avoided by 
a writer, for two reasons. One is, that a reader will 
much sooner discover them than a hearer, however 
attentive he be. The other is, as writing implies 
tnore leisure and greater coolness than is implied in 
speaking, defects of this kind, when discovered in 
the former, will be less excused, than they would 
be in the latter. 

To enumerate all the kinds of solecism into which 
it is possible to fell, would be both a useless and an 
endless task. The transgression of any of the syn- 
tactic rules is a solecism ; and almost every rule 
may be transgressed in various ways. But as no- 
vices only are capable of falling into the most flag- 
rant solecisms, such, I mean, as betray ignorance in 
the rudiments of the tongue, I shall leave it to 
grammarians to exemplify, and class the various 
blunders of this sort which may be committed by 
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Ae learner. All I propose to do at present, is to 
take notice of a few less observable, which writers 
of great name, and even of critical skill m the 
language, have slidden into through inattention ; 
and which, though of the nature of solecism, ought 
perhaps to be distinguished by the softer nanie m- 
accuracy*. 

The first of this kind I shall observe is a mistake 
of the plural number for the singular, ^* The zeal 
^* of the seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
^^ warmth of sentiments and expressions, as the 
character which is given us of him denotes that* 
generous scorn and intrepidity which attends he- 
** roic virtue !•" Cherub and seraph are two nouns 
in the singular number transplanted into our lan- 
guage, directly from the Hebrew. In the plural 
we are authorise<i, both by use and by analogy, to 

^ I am sensible, that in what concerns the subject of this section, I 
have been in a great measure prevented by the remarks of Lowth and 
Priestley, and some other critics and grammarians, who have lately 
favoiu'ed the world with their observations. Since reading their pub- 
lications, I have curtailed considerably what I prepared on this ar«^ 
tide ; for though I had rarely hit upon the same examples, there was 
often a coincidence in the niatter, inasmuch as the species of fault ani- 
madverted on, was frequently the same. I have now almost entire- 
ly confined myself to such slips as have been overlooked by others, I 
say almost entirely ; for when any error begins to prevail, even a 
single additional remonstrance may be of consequence ; and in points 
on which critics are divided, I thought it not unreasonable to offer my 
opinion. 

t Spectator, N«. 327. 
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^y either cherubs and seraphs^ according to the 
]^ng}ish idiom^ or cherubim and^ seraphim^ accord- 
ing, to the oriental. The former suits better the 
familiar, the latter the solemn style. It is surpris* 
ing that an author of Mr Addison's discemment, 
did not, in criticising Miltpn, take notice of a dis- 
tinction which is every where so carefully observed 
by the poet: I shall add to this remark, that as 
tjhie words cherubim and seraphim are plural, the 
terms cherubims and seraphims, as expressing the 
plural, are quite inyjrop^r. Yet these barl^uisms 
occur sometimes in our translation of the Bible ; 
whicha nevertheki^s, doth not once adopt the pli»- 
xal form cherubim and seraphim, to express the 
singular; though one would naturally imagine, 
that this error must originally have given rise to the 
other. 

Inaccuracies are often found in the way wherein 
the degrees of comparison are applied and constru- 
ed. Some of these, I .suspect, have as yet escaped 
the animadversion of all our critics. Before I pro- 
duce examples, it will be proper to obserre, that 
the comparative degree implies commonly a com- 
parison of one thing with one other thing ; the su- 
perlative, on the contrary, always implies a com- 
parison' of one thing with many others. The for- 
mer, consequently, requires to be followed by the 
Angular number, the latter by the plural. In our 
language, the conjunction than must be i&te^sed 
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berween the- things compar^ in the former case^ the 
preposition of is always used in the latter. 
- The fallowing is an exStmple of wrong contstruc- 
tion in the comparative t ** This noble natioii hath[ 
*' ^ all others admitted fewer corruptions *." 
The word/fwer is here construed precisely as if it 
irere the superlative. Grammatically thus : * This 
^ noble Ration hath adnutted,^%£7i^ corruptions than 

* any othe^/ Sometimes indeed the compj^tive 
ia rigiatly followed by a plural \ as in these words^ 

* He is wiser than we.' But it cannot be construed 
with the preposition qfy before that to which the 
subject is compared. There is one case, and but 
one, wherein the aforesaid preposition is proper after 
the comparative, and that is, when the words fol- 
lowing the preposition comprehend both sides of 
the 'comparison ; as, ' He is the taller man of the 
^ two.* In these words the two are included he 
and the person to whom he is compared. It de^ 
serves our notice ako, that in such cases, and only 
m such, the comparative has the definite article 
the prefixed to it, and is construed precisely as the 
superlative ; nay, both degrees are in such c&ses 
used indiscriminately. We say rightly, either 

* This is the weaker of the two,* or — ^ the weakest 
of the two.* If, however, we may form a judg* 

I ment from* the most general principles of analogy, 

"* Swift'^ IV&ch^UikM Operations. 
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the fonxier is preferable, because* there are only two 
things compared. . 

I shall subjoin to this an inaccuracy in a com* 
pans >n of equality, where, though the positive de- 
gree only is used, the construction must be similar 
to that of the comparative, both being followed 
by conjunctions which govern, no case. *' Such 
*' notions would be avowed at this time by none 
*' but rosicrucians, and fanatics as mad as them *.'* 
Grammatically they^ the verb are being under- 
stood. 

That the particles, as after the positive, and than 
after the comparative, are conjunctions and not pre- 
positions, seems never to have been questioned by 
any grammarian or critic before Dr Priestley. I 
readily acknowledge, that it is use which must de- 
cide the point ; nor should I hesitate a moment in 
agreeing to the notion he suggests, if it were sup- 
ported by what could be justly denominated gene- 
neral and reputable use. But to me it is manifest, 
that both the most numerous and the most consider- 
able authorities are on the opposite side ; and there- 
fore, that those instances which he produceth in fa- 
vour of that hypothesis, ought to be regarded mere- 
ly as negligences of style, into which (as I shall 
have occasion to observe more fully in the sequel) 
even the best writers will sometimes fall. That in 
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the colloquial dialect, as Johnson calls it, such idioms 
frequently occur, is undeniable* In conversation 
you will perhaps ten times oftener hear people say, 
^ There's the books you wanted,* than * There are 

* the book s >■ ;' and ^ You was present,' when z 

single person is addressed, than ^ you were present.' 
Yet good use is always considered as declaring solew 
ly for die last mode of expression in both cases. 
The argument/drawn from the French usage, (which, 
by the way, hath no authority in our tongue) is not 
at all apposite ** 

* Thf obHque ^aaes of tkeir pers^mil prpnouQSf azi$werio|; to our ' 
tne, thecf and him} ar^ ??iCf te^ and kj not moiy toi, and lui. In these 
last we have the indefinite form, which serves indifferently, as occa- 
sioH requires^ for either nofmnative or aceusatWey and to ivhich there 
19 nothing in pur lang^lge th«t exactly corresponds. Thus, to ex- 
press in French^ ' He and I are relations/ we must say, ' Lui et 
* moi, nous sommes parens/ But in English, * Him and me, we are . 
^ relations,' would be insuilerable. The nominatives y>, Hdf il^ are 
never used by them> but when immediately adjoined to the verb^ pre- 
fixed in afiOrming, or affixed in interrogating. In every other situa* 
tion the indefinite form must supply their place. Le Chrc thus ren- 
ders a passage of Scripture, (Rev. i. 18.) ^'Moi qui vis presentement, 
^ j.'ai ete mort.'* But who that understands English would say, 
** Me who live at {nresmt, I have beoi dead." Let this serve also as 
an answer to the plea for these vulgar, but unauthorised idioms, // is 
mcy it is hinif from the C^ejt moiy c'est ltd, of the French. I shall 
observe in passing, that one of PrieSiley's quotatioas in support cf 
these phrases, is defensible on a different principle, and therefore not ^ 
to his purpose. " It is not me you are in love with." The me is 
here g6vemed by the preposition <u;/V^. ** It is riot twith me you'are 
•^ Ui love.** Such transpositions are frequent in our hmgu^^ge. 

VOL. I. B b 
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But supposing good use wercdivided on the pre- 
sent question, I acknowledge that the first and se- 
cond canons proposed on thi^ subject *, would de- 
termine me to jn*efer the opinion of those who con- 
sider the aforesaid particles as conjunctions. The 
first directs us in doubtful cases to incline to that 
^de in which there is the least danger of ambiguity. 
In order to illustrate this point, it will be necessary 
to observe, that the doubt is not properly stated by 
raying with Dr Priestley, that the question is, whe- 
ther the nominative or accusative ought to follow 
the particles than and as j but, whether these par- 
ticles are, in such particular cases, to be regarded as 
conjunctions or prepositions. For, on either sup- 
position, it must be admitted, that in certain cir- 
cumstances the accusative ought to follow, and not 
the nominative. But I insist, that as in such cases 
there is a difference in the sense. Uniformly to 
consider those particles as conjunctions, is the only 
way of removing the ambiguity. Thus I say pro- 
perly, * I esteem you more than they.* I say pro^ 
perly also, ' I esteem you more than them,* but 
in a sense quite different. If than is understood as 
a conjunction, there can be nothing ambiguous in 
either sentence. The case of the pronoun deter- 
mines at once the Words to be supplied. The first 
i^ * I esteem you more than they esteem you* 

* £ook II. Chap. il. Sect. 1. 
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The second is, ' I esteem you more than / esteem 
* them/ But this distinction is confounded, if you 
make than a preposition, which, as in every in- 
stance it will require the oblique case, will by con- 
sequence render the expression equivocal. For this 
reason, I consider that quotation from SmoUet, 
(who is,' by the bye, the only authority alleged on 
this question) — " Tell the cardinal, that I under- 
*• stand poetry better than him,*' as chargeable not 
so nuich with inaccuracy, as with impropriety. The 
sense it' expresseth, is clearly, ." I understand poetry 
*' better fhan I understand him." But this is not 
the sense of the author. The second cainon leads 
directly to the same decision, as it teacheth us to 
prefer what is most agreeable to analogy. Now 
that is always most repugnant to analogy, which 
tends most to multiply exceptions. Consequently, 
to consider the particles employed in this manner, 
of stating a comparison as conjunctions, (which they 
are universally admitted to be in every other case) 
is more analogical, than to consider them as changi 
ing their usual denomination and character, in such 
instances. 

But to proceed ; incorrectness in using the su- 
perlative degree, appears in the subsequent quota* 
tion: " The vice of covetousness is what enters 
" deepest ivilo the soul of ant/ other ^.^^ An in- 
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Stance of the same fault I shall give firom a writer of 
no small merit for harmony and elegance.' ** We 
*^ have a profession set apart for the purposes of 
.^^ persuaision, wherein a talent of this kind would 
" prove the likeliest perhaps of any other *.'* I 
do not here criticise on the word other in those ex- 
amples, which, in my opinion, is likewise faiulty, al- 
ter the superlative ; but this fault comes under an- 
dther category. ITie errol' I mean at present to 
point out, is the superlative followed by the singu- 
lar number, " the deepest of any other/' ** the 
** likeliest of any other.*' We should not say, 
^* the best of any man," or.** the best of any other 
*• man^" for ** the best of men." We - may in- 
deed say, " He is the oldest of the family." But 
the word family is a collective noun, and equivalent 
to all in the house. In like manner it may be said, 
f* The eyes are the worst of his face." But thi^ 
expression is evidently deficient. The face is not 
the thing with which the eyes are compared, but 
contains the things with which they are compared/ 
The sentence, when the ellipsis is supplied, stands 
thus, " Of all the features of his face, the'eyes are 
" the worst." 

Both the expressions above censured, may be 
corrected by substituting the comparative in room 
of the superlative, ** The vice of covetousness is 

^^_j__ij J I _i-iML-.. II I ~- T — 1 ir 

« Fitz-Osb<tni'9 Lettere, B. i. L. 94. 
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*' what enters deeper into the soul than any other ; 
aiid *' We have a profession set apart for the pur- 
** poses of persuasicMi, wherein a talent of this kind 
** would prove likelier perhaps than any oth. r/' 
It is also possible to retain the superlative, and ren- 
der the expression grammatical. " Covetousness 
^* is what of all vices enters the deepest into the 
^^ soul ;"■ a nd, " wherein a talent of this kind 
** would perhaps of all talents prove the likeliest.'* 

In the following example we have a numeral ad- 
jective, which doth not belong to any entire word 
ia the sentence as its substantive, but to a part of a 
word. " The first project was to shorten discourse 
^^ by cutting polysyllables into one *.'* The term 
wte relates to .syllable, a part of the word polysylla- 
bles. This is quite ungrammatical. The expre*- 
don i^ Ukewise exceptionable on the score of pro*- 
priety, but of this afterwards. 

There is an error of the same kind in the follow- 
ing passage from Addison, ^^ My christiaif and sir- 
** name begin and end with the sjame letters !•*' 
The word christian is here an adjective, which hath 
for its substantive the last syllable of the word sir- 
name. The expression is also exceptionable on the 
sc<wre of perspicuity, of which afterwards. 

Sometimes the possessive pronoun does not suit 
the antecedent. " Each of the sexes," says Addi- 



* Voyage to Laputa. f Sptctotcir, N*>. 505. O* 
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son, " should keep within its particular bounds, 
*' and content themselves to exult within their re- 
" spective districts *." Themselves and their can- 
not grammatically refer to eachy singular. Besides 
the trespass here is the more glaring, that these pro- 
nouns are coupled with ito, referring to the same 
noun. 

In no part of speech do good writers more fre? 
quently fall into mistakes than in the verbs. Of 
these 1 shall give some specimens out of a much 
greater number which might be collected. The 
first shall be of a wrong tense, " Ye will not come 
" unto me that ye might have lifet»" In two 
clauses thus connected, when the first verb is in the 
present or the future, the second, which is depen- 
dent on it, cannot be in the past. The words, 
therefore, ought to have been ti:anslated, *' that ye 
" may have life.'* On the contrary, had the first 
verb been in the preterit, the second ought to have 
been so too. Thus, " Ye would not come to me,'* 
or, " Ye did not come to, me, that ye might have 
*' life,'* is entirely grammatical. In either of these 
instances, to use the present tense would be erro- 
neous. When the first verb is in the preterperfect, 
or the present perfect, as some call it, because it 
hath a reference both to the past and to the pre- 
sent, the second, I imagine, may be in either tense. 
• — __— , — • —   ' — '  — i ,►. 

* Freeholder^ N*>, 38. f John v* 40. 
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Thus, ** Te have not come to me that ye mighty* 
—or, " that ye may — have life," seem' equally un-^ 
exceptionable. 

Let it be observed, that in expressing abstract or 
universal truths, the present tense of the verb 
ought, according to the idiom of our language, and 
perhaps of every language, always to be employed. 
In such cases, the verb in that form has no relation 
to time, but serves merely as a copula to the two 
terms of the proposition. The case is different 
with the past and the future, in which the notion 
of time is always comprehended. Yet this peculi- 
arity in the present hath sometimes been overlook-* 
ed, even by good authors, who, when speaking of a 
past event which occasions the mention of some ge- 
neral truth, are led to use the same tense in enun- 
ciating the general truth, with that which had been 
employed in the preceding part of the sentence. 
Of this we have the following example from Swift, 
which shall serve for the second instance of inac- 
curacy in the verbs. '^ It is confidently reported, 
that two young gentlemen of real liopes, Jbright 
wit J and profound judgment, who, upon a tho- 
rough examination of causes and effects, and by 
the mere force of natural abilities, without the 
least tincture of learning, have made a discovery, 
that there was no God, and generously commu- 
nicating their thoughts for the good of the Pub- 
lic, were some time ago, by an unparalleled se- 
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'^ verity, and upon I know not what obsolete law^ 
*' broke for blasphemy *." Properly—** have made 
•* a discovery that there is no God/' 

The third example shall be of a wrong mood. 
** ijTthou bring thy gift to the altar, and there re^ 
" memberest that thy brother hath ought against 
** thee t-"— — *The construction of the two verbs 
bring and rememberest ought to be the same, aa 
they are both under the regimen of the sanie con- 
juction if. Yet the one is in the subjunctive mood, 
the other in the indicative. 

The fourth instance shall be the omission of an 
essential part of one of the complex tenses, the 
writer apparently referring to a part of the verb be- 
curring in a fonner clause of the sentence, although 
the part referred to will not supply the defect, but 
some other part not produced* Of this the follow- 
ing is an ei^ample : ** I shall do all I can to per* 
^^ suade others to take the same measures for their 
** cure which I have J*" Here we have a refe* 
rence in the end to the preceding verb takcm Yet^ 
it is not the word toA:^ which will supply the saise, 
but taken. This pardcipk, therefore, ought to 
have been added^ 

The fifth specimen in the verbs shall be of a. 
faulty reference to a part to be mentioned. " This 

I I  .  I I I I >■ II 11*^^— I I ■——■Ml I 

* An Argument against abolishing Christianhy. 
\ Matt. V. 28, X Guardian, N**. 1. 
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^^ dedkadon may seiVe for almost any book, that 
^' huSj fe> or shall "be published." Has in this 
place bdiiig merely a part of a complex teose, means 
nothing without the rest of the tettse. Yet the rest 
of the tense is not to be foimd in the sentence. 
We cannot say, " any book that has pvhUshed^** 
no more can we say, " that has be published**^ 
Corrected it would run thus, " that has been^ ot 
^' shall be published." The wwd is ought to be 
expunged, as adding nothing to the saise. 

I shall next produce a few instances of inaccu- 
racy, which result from coupling words together, 
and assigning to them a common regimen^ when 
use will not admit that they be construed in the 
same manner. The following is an examj^e in the 
construction of adjectives : " Will it be urged, that 
*^ the four gospels are as ddy or even ^er than 
** tradition * ?" The words as old and idder can* 
not have a common regimen j the one requires to 
be fdilowed by the conjuction 05, the other by than. 
If he had said, ^^ as old as tradition, and even ^ 
*' der i" tha^e would have becai no error. The 
comparative, in this case, is not construed with the 
preceding words, but with words which, being as- 
certained by the preceding, are properly enough 
understood. 

* Bolingb. PhU. fs. iv. S. 19. 
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I shall exemplify the same inaccuracy in the con- 
6truction of verbs. " It requireth few talents to 
" ^hich most men are not bom^ or at least may 
** not acquire^** Admitting that the words to 
ioMch are rightly construed with the passive parti- 
ciple borUy they cannot be construed with the ac- 
tive verb acquire. For it ought to be noted, that 
the connexion between the preposition and the noun 
or pronoun governed by it, is so intimate, that there 
cannot be a reference to the one without the other.' 
The last clause, therefore, ought to run thus, *' or 
♦' which at least they may not acquire.** The re- 
petition of the relative makes the insertion of the 
personal pronoun necessary. 

There is an error of the same kind in the sen- 
tence following : " The court of Chancery fre- 
** quently mitigates^ and breaks the teeth of the 
•* common law f-" . What is the regimen of the 
active verb mitigates ? Regularly it ought to be, 
the teeth of the common law, as these words make 
the regimen of the other active verb breaks^ with 
which the former is coupled. But as this manner 
of construing the sentence would render the ex- 
pression highly improper, if not nonsensical, it is 
evidently the author*s view, that the verb mitigates 
should be construed with these words* the common 
law J which, being in construction with the prepo- 

* Swift on Conversation. f Spectator, N**. 564. 
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^don of^ (or, as some would call it, in the genitive) 
cannot serve grammatically as the regimen of an 
active verb. . 

" Give the Whigs,*' says the candid Dean of 
Saint Patrick's, " but power enough to insult their 
*' sovereign, engross his favours to themselves, and 
^ to oppress and plunder their fellow-subjects; they 
^' presently grow into good humour, and good 
-" language towards the crown */* I do not like 
jnuch grcm into good humour ^ for growing good- 
humoured, but grow into good language is insuffer- 
able. 

I shall add to these an instance in the syntax of 

nouns. *' There is never wanting a set of evit in- 
struments, who either out of mad zeal, private 
hatred, ox filthy lucre ^ are always ready t.'*——— 
We say properly, " a man acts out of mad zeal^ or ' 
" out qf private hatred -^^ but we cannot say, if 
we would speak English, " he acts out of filthy 
lucre J^ He ought, therefore, to have . substituted 
in the place of the two last words the term avarice ^ 
or Uwe of filthy lucre, either of which expressions 
would have been rightly construed with the prepo- 
jsition. 

Of the same kind nearly is the following specimen 
in the government of a substantive : ^' There is 
^' one that will think herself obliged to double her 
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* Examiner, N«. 35. f Swift's Sermon on False Witness. 
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•* kmdn^s and caresses of me *." The word kind^ 
ness require to be followed by either to or Jor^ and 
cannot be construed with the preposition ^ 

We often find sotnething irregular in the manage^ 
ment of the prepositions ; for instance, in the omis^ 
ision of one altogether : " He lamented the fatal mis- 
take the world had been so long in using silk- 
^iirormst." Another in is accessary to complete 
the construction, whether we suppose the in mert- 
tioned to belong to the preceding words, or to the 
suceeding. But as it would hare sounded harshly 
to subjoin another in immediately after the former, 
it would have been better to give the sentaice 
another turn ; as, " He lamented the fatal mistake 
** in which the world had been so long, in using 
^ sitk-worms J." 

We have a simitar omission, though not of a pre- 
l^ition, in the expression following : *' That the 

discoursing on politics shall be looked upon as 

dull as talking on the Weather §/* Syntax ab^ 
Cutely requires, that the sentence in this form 
should have another as immediately before the first. 
At the same time it must be owned, that thi^ would 
render the exf)ression very inelegant. This di- 
lemma might have been avoided by giving another 
turn to the concluding part, as thus, ** " ' s hall be 

I I . . .■■ I i>. I. I . I I '.   I rw .. 

* * Spect. N*» 490. T. f Voyage to Laputa. 

% Voyage to Lapute. § Freeholder, N«. S8< 
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** looked upon as equally dull with talking on the 
«< weather.*' 

Of an error in the wrong choice of a preposition, 
^hese words of the same author will furnish an ex- 
ample : " The greatest masters of critical learning 
^ex among one another * .** Had he said, ''differ 
amon^c themselves^** the expression would have been 
faultless. But the terms themselves and one ano* 
theVj though frequently synonymous, rarely admit 
the same construction. We cannot say ** one di£- 
« fers among another/* But we may say, ** one 
« i^ffersjrom another,** or '* mth another ;** the 
former to express a difference in opinion, the lat- 
ter a quarrel or breach. It ought, therefore, to have 
been in the above-cited passage, '^ differ J^<ww one 
*< another. 

I shall only add an instance or two of inaccuracy 
in the conjunctions and the adverbs ; first, in the 
conjunctions : " A petty constable will neither act 
« cheerfully or wisely f." — Properly — ^' act neither 
« cheerfully nor wisely." Neither caimot gram- 
matically be followed by or. 

An example of incorrectness in die adverbs, you 
have in the passage following : " Lest I should be 
«* charged for being worse than my word, I shall 
« endeavour to satisfy my reader, by pursuing my 
«* method proposed ; (f peradventure he can call 

* Spectator, N«». 831. f Swift's Free Thoughts, &e. 
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«« to mind what that method was *.*' The adverb 
per adventure^ expressing a degree of evidence or 
credibility, cannot regularly be construed with the 
hypothetical conjimction if, It is only to affirma- 
tions and negations, not to bare suppositions, that all 
the adverbs denoting certainty, probability, or possi- 
bility, properly belong. -^ 

The following passage in the common version of 
the Bible is liable to the same censure : " Micaiah 
*' said, Ifxhow certainly return in peace, then hath 
*' not the Lord spoken by me f-J*' The translators 
in this, as in some ot^er places, have been misled 
by a well-meant attempt to express the force of a he- 
braism, which in many cases cannot be expressed in 
our language. 

I shall conclude this article with a quotation from 
an excellent author, of which, indeed, it would not 
be easy to say in what part the solecism may be dis^ 
covered, the whole passage being so perfectly sole- 
dstieal. *' As he that would keep his house in re- 
pair, must attend every little breach or flaw, and 
supply it immediately, else time alone will bring 
«* all to ruin ; how much more the common ^cci- 
** dents of storms and rain ? He must live in per- 

-' -  — .. . _ 1 "  - - ^ 

* Shaftesbury, Vol. III. Misc. ii. Ch. 8. 

•f* 2 Chron. xviii. 27. Saci, in his French translation, hath expressed 
the sense of the original witlftnore simplicity and propriety : " Michee 
^ repartit, Si vous revenez en paix, le seigneur n'a point parlc par ma 
« bouche,'* 
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petual danger of his house falfing about his ears ^ 
** and will find it cheaper to' throw it quite down, 
and build it again from the ground, perhaps up- 
on a new foundation, or at least in a new form, 
** which may neither be so safe nor so convenient 
•* as the old *.** It is impossible . to analyse this 
sentence grammatically, or to say whether it be one 
sentence or more. It seems, by the conjunction a^, 
to begin with a comparison, b\^ we have not a 
single hint of the subject illustrated. Besides, the 
introducing of the interrogation. How much moi^ 
— • ? after else^ which could be regularly follow- 
ed only by an affirmation or negation ; and the 
incoherency of the next clause. He must liv e 
render it indeed— all of a piece. 

So much for the solecism, of which examples 
might be multiplied almost without end. Let those 
produced suffice for a specimen. It is acknowledg- 
ed, that such negligences are not to be considered 
as blemishes of any moment in a work of genius, 
since those, and eVen worse, may be discovered, on 
a careful examination, in the most celebrated writ- 
ings. It is for this reason acknowledged also, that 
it is neither candid nor judicious, to form an opi- 
nion of a book from a few such specks, selected 
perhaps from the distant parts of a large perform- 
ance, and brought into our view at once. Yet, on 

* Project for the Advancement of Religion. La^t sentence. 
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t|ie Other hand^ it is certaii^ that an attention to 
these little things ought not to be altogeth^ disre* 
goaded by any writer. Purity of expression hath 
but a small share of merit ; it hath, hbwever, some 
share. But it ought especially to be remembered, 
that, on the account of purity, a considerable part 
of the merit discovered in the other virtues of elo*^ 
cution, to which it contributes, ought undoubtedly 
to be charged. The words of the language con^ 
stitute the materials with which die.omtor mu^ 
work ; the rules of the language teach him by what 
management diose materials are reiyl^red usefuL 
And what is purity but the right using c^ the words 
of the language by a careful observance of the rules. 
It is therefore justly considered as essential to all the 
other graces of expression. Hence, not only per- 
spicuity and vivacity, but even elegsAce and anima* 
tion derive a lustre. 

Section III. 

The Impropriety. 

. I COMK now to consider the third and last class 
of faults against purity, to which I gave the name 
of impropriety, The barbarism is an offence against 
etymology^ the sdecism against syntax, the impro^ 
priety against lexicography. The business of the 
lexicographer is to assign to every word of the lan- 
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guage, the precise meaning or meanings which use 
hath assigned to it. To do this is as really a pait 
of the grammarian's province, though commonly 
lexecuted by a different hand, as etymology and syn- 
tax. The end of every grammar is to convey the 
knowledge of that language of which it is the gram- 
mar. But the knowledge of all the rules, both of 
derivation, under which inflection is included, and 
of c(»)struction, nay, and of all the words in the 
kmguage, is not the knowledge of the language. 
The words must be known, not barely as sounds, 
but as signs. We must know to what things re- 
spectively they are appropriated. Thus, in our own 
tongue, we may err egregiously against propriety, 
and consequently against purity, though all the 
words we employ be English, and though they be 
construed in the English idiom. The reason is evi- 
dent ; they may be misapplied ; they may be em- 
ployed as signs of things to which use hath not a£> 
fixed them. This fault may be committed either in 
single words or in phrases. 

Part L — Impropriety in single "words. 

I BEGIN with single words. As none but those 
who are grossly ignorant of our tongue, can misap- 
ply the words that have no affinity to those whose 
place they are made to occupy, I shall take notice 

voju I. g c 
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only of such improprieties, as by some resemblance 
or proximity in somid, or sense, or both, a writer is 
apt unwarily to be seduced into. 

It is by proximity in.soimd that several are mis- 
led to use the word observation for observance^ as 
when they speak of the religious observation of a 
festival, for the religious observance of it. Both 
Words spring from the root observe but in different, 
significations. When to observe signifies to remark^ 
the verbal noun is observation ; when it signifies to 
^bey or to keep, the verbal is observance. 

By a similar mistake endurance hath been used 

for duration^ and confounded with it ; whereas its 

proper sense is patience. It is derived from the 

active verb to endure, which signifies to stiffer^ and 

not from the neuter which signifies to Uist. In the 

days of Queen Elizabeth, the word endurance was 

synonymous with duration, whereas now it is in this 

acceptation obsolete. Nay, even in a later period, 

about the middle of the last century, several words 

were used synonymously, which we now invariably 

discriminate. Such are the terms state and estate^ 

* f^operty znd propriety j import and importance, con^ 

science 3nd consciousness^ arrant znd errant. 

Human and humane are sometimes confounded, 
though the only authorised sense of the former is, 
belonging to man ; of the latter, kind and compas^ 
sionate. Humanly is improperly put for humane^ 
]y in these lines of Pope : 
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Tho' leam'd, well-bred ; and tho* well-bred, sincere : 
Modestly bold, and humardy severe *. 

The abstract humanity is equally adapted to both 
senses. 

By an error of the same kind with the former, 
the adjectives ceremonious and ceremonial are some- 
times used promiscuously, though by the best and 
most general use they are distinguished. They 
come from the same noun ceremony^ which signifies 
both ^fbrm of civility^ and religious rite. The epi- 
thet expressive of the first signification is ceremo^ 
mous^ of the second cetemomaL 

The word construction, serves as the verbal noun 
of two different verbs, to construe and to construct. 
The first is a grammatical term, relating solely to 
the disposition of words in a sentence ; the second 
signifies to Jabricate or build. The common rela- 
tion in which the two verbs stand to the same ap- 
pellative, hath misled some writers to confound 
them ; so far at least as to use improperly the word 
construct^ and speak of constructing^^ instead of con- 
struing a sentence } for \I have not observed the 
like misapplication of the other verb. We never 
hear of construing a fabric or machine. 

Academician is frequently to be found in Boling- 
broke's Works for academic^ The former denoteiii. 
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solely with us a member of a French academy, or 
of one established on a similar footing ; the latter 
a Platonic philosopher, one of that sect which took 
its denomination from the Grecian academy ; or 
more properly from the grove of Academus, where 
the principles of that philosophy were first incul- 
cated. 

By a like error, the words sophist and sophister 
are sometimes confounded; the proper sense of 
the former being a teacher of philosophy in an- 
cient Greece; of the latter, a specious, but false rea- 
soner. 

, * To demean one's self* has been improperly used 
by some writers, misled by the sound of the second 
syllable, for * to debase one's self,* or ' to behave 
* meanly ;' whereas the verb to demean implies 
no more ihan the verb to behave. Both require an 
adverb, or something equivalent, to enable them to 
express whether the demeanour or behaviour is good 
or bad, noble or mean. 

E'er, a contraction of the adverb ever^ hath, from 
a. resemblance, or rather an identity in sounds been 
mistaken for the conjunction ere, before ; and in 
like manner it^Sj the genitive of the pronoun it^ for 
*tiSj a contraction of it is.. 

In the same way bad is sometimes very impro- 
perly used for bade^ the preterit of the verb bid^ and 
sate for sat^ the preterit of «A The only proper 
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use of the word had is as a synpnyma for ill 5 and 
.to §ate is the same in signification as to glut. 

The word genii hath by sosne writers been err 
•roneously adopted for gieniuses. Each is a plural of 
ihe same word genizcs^ but in different jsenses. 
When genius in the singular means a separate spirit 
or demon good or bad, the plural is genii ; when 
it denotes mental abilities, or a persmi eminently 
possessed of these, the plural is geniuses. There arc 
some similar instances in our tongue of different plu- 
rals belonging to the same singular in different sig- 
xrijfications. The word brother is one. The plural 
in model?! language, when used literally for malje 
children of the s^me parent or pa^'ents, is brothers ;^ 
when used, figuratively for peopjie of the same pro- 
fes^on,' nation, religion, or people considered as re- 
jiated by shariog jointly m the sjime human nature, is 
brethren. Anciently this last term was the only 
plural. 

I sl^ajil pest specify m39)ropiie;t|es arisii^g from a 
isimijki^e in smse^ into which writes^ of consider- 
able ]:^putatio3;i ^aye somedmes fallen. Verud^f 
yqu will find, even among €uch, applied to things, 
and used for regality ; whereas in strict propriety, 
the word is only applicable to persons, 9|id %nil|e^ 
jiot {^ysical, <but moial trudi. 

*' There is no sort of joy,'* says Dr Burnet % 
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*< more grateful to the mind of man, than that 
•« which ariseth from the invention of truth." For 
invention he ought to have said discovery. 

Epithet hath been used corruptly to denote tf/fe 
or appellation ; whereas it only signifies some attri- 
bute expressed by an adjective. 

In the same way, verdict hath been made to usurp 
the place of testimony ; and the word risible hath 
of late been perverted from its original sense, which 
is capable of laughing^ to denote ridiculous^ laugfh 
able^ or Jit to be laughed at. Hence these new- 
fangled phrases risible jests, and risible absurdu 
ties. The proper discrimination between risible 
and ridieuUms, is that the former hath an active, 
the latter a passive signification. Thus we say, 

* Man is a risible animal.'-^-* A fop is a ridiculous 

* character.' To substitute the former instead of 
the latter, and say * A fop is a risible character/ 
is, I suspect, no better English, than to substitute 
the latter instead of the formed', and say * Man is 

* ridiculous animal.' In confirmation of this dis- 
tinction, it may be further remarfced, that the ab- 
stract risibility, which analogically ought to deter- 
mine the import of the concrete, is ' still limited to 
its original and 2cc^wt %er)se, the Jhculty of laugh- 
fer. "Where our language hath provided us with 
distinct names for the active verbal and the pas- 
^ve, a3 np distinction is more useful for preventing^ 
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ambiguity, so no distinction ought to be more sacred- 
ly observed. 

But to proceed ; . the word together often sup- 
plies the place of successively, sometimes awkward- 
ly enough, as in the following sentence. ^' I do 
<« not remember that I ever spoke three sentences 
<« together in my whole life *•" The resemblance 
which continuity in time bea^s to contimxity in 
place, is the source of this impropriety, which, by 
the way, is become so frequent, that I am doubtful 
whether it ought to be included in the number. Yet, 
should this application generally obtain, it would, 
by confounding things diflferent, often occasion am- 
biguity. If, for example, one should say * Charles, 
« William, and David, lived together in the same 
« house,' in order to denote that William immedi- 
ately succeeded Charles, and David succeeded Wil- 
liam, every one would be sensible of the improprie- 
ty. But if such a use of the word \>t improper in 
one caSe, it is so in every case. 

By an error not unlike, the word everhsting 
hath been employed to denote time without begin- 
ing, though the only proper sense of itbfe time with- 
out end ; as .in die^e words, ** From everlasting 
f to everlistmg thou art God f." It may further 
be riemarked qf this term, that the true meaning is 
so strongly marked in its composition * that very fre- 
• . 

* Spect. Np. 1. f Ps. xc. 2, 
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quent use ivill not be sufficient to prevent the nw- 
application from appearing awkward. I think, bed- 
sides, that there is a want of cprrectness in usii^ 
the word substantively. The proper ekpression is 
*' From eternity to eternity thou art God." 

Apparent for certain^ manf/est^ (as it has beea 
sometimes employed by a very eminent author, the 
late Lord Littleton) is often equivocal, and can hardly 
ever be accounted entirely proper. Both etymo* 
logy and the most frequent use lead us sp directly 
to the signification seeming as opposed to realj or 
msible as opposed to canceaJed, that Bt first wje are 
always in hazard of mistaking it; Far the same 
reason I dp not like the phrase to make offear 
(though a very common one) for to profve^ to evince^ 
toskfm. By the aid of sc^hisd-y a man may make 
a thing afip^ar to be what it as not. This is veiy 
different from showing what it is. 

Abun4ance, in the following quotadoa, is, I im-> 
agine, improperly used fer a great deoL ** i will 
*^ only misntion thait passage of the buskins, which, 
^ 2Aer 4^7idance of persuasicm, yop wduld haisdly 
*« suflFer to be cut from your legs •.'^ 

The word due^ in this dtaftion sdbjiim^, is not only 
improperly, but preposteroiosly employed. ^^ Whact 
^ right the first observers of nature, and Instructoiss 
<' of mankind, had to the dtle of sages, we cannot 
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^ say. It ^xm <iiM^ p^hap more to the ignorance 
*^ of the fichdars, ibsax to the knowledge of the 
^* mast»8*." The author hath doubtless adopted the 
word due in this place, as pr^eiable at least to the 
word ottvi^g*, which, though an active participle, is fre- 
quently, and a$ sonie think inaccurately, employed 
in a passive sense. Thus, in order to avoid a latent 
.^ror, if it be an error, he hath run into a palpable 
•absurdity ; for what can be more absurd than to jsay, 
that the title of sagi^ is due more to ignprance than 
to knowledge? It had been better to give the 
sentence another turn, and to say, ^' It took its 
** rise perhaps more frcto the ignorance of the 
*^ scholars, than from the knowledge of the mas^ 
" ters/* 

I shall add the improper use of the wprd st^rfmt 
in die following quotation from Anson's Voyage 
Tound the World : " We thought it prudent totally 
^ to abstain from iidb, the few we caught at our 
■^ first airival, having sutfiited those who eat of 
** them f.** I should not have mentioned, indeed 
I should not have discovered this impropriety in 
that excellent performance, which would have pa$« 
$ed with me for an expression somewhat indefinite, 
had ^ not been for the following passage in a late 
jmblication. ^^ Several of our people were so much 

 BoUngb. PhU. Es. ii^Sect. 1. 
j* Anson'f Voyage B* m, c. 2k 
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** disordered by eating of a verjr fineJooking &h, 
« which we caught here, that their recovery was^ 
-*< for a long time doubtful. The author of the 
•« account of Lord Anson's Voyage says, that the 
« people on board the Centurion, thought it pru- 
» dent to abstain from fish, as the few which they 
4t caught at their first arrival, surfdted those who 
c' eat of them. But not attending sufficiently to 
<« this caution, and too hastily taking the word sur- 
^^Jeit in its literal and comnion acceptation, we 
« imagined that those who tasted the fish, when 
<( Lord Anson first came hither, were made sick 
^ merely by eating too much ; whereas, if that had 
«( been the case, there would have been no reason 
.« for totally abstaining, but only eating temperate 
<« ly. We, however, bought our knowledge by 
«< experience, which we might have had ches^r ; 
<f for though all our people who tasted this fish, 
« eat sparingly, they were all soon afterwards dan- 
€t gerously ill */' I have given this passage en- 
tire, chiefly because it serves to show, both that an 
inaccuracy, apparently trifling, may, by misleading 
the reader, be productive of very bad consequences ; 
and that those remarks which tend to add precisioa 
and perspicuity to our language, are not of so little 
: moment as some, who have not duly considered the 
subject, would affect io represent them. 

jy ., 11^^^^^ II. III! I I II ., 

 Byron's Voyage, Chap. xL • 
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To this class we may reduce the idiotism^ or the 
empli^ng of an English word in a sense which it 
bears in some provincial dialect^ in low and partial 
use, or which perhaps the corresponding word bears 
in some foreign tongue, but unsupported by gene- 
ral use in our own language. An example of this 
we have in the word impracticable, when it is used 
for impassable, and applied to roads ; an applica- 
tion which suits the French idiom, but not the Eng- 
lish. Of the same kind, are the following gallidsmg 
of Bolingbroke : ** All this was done, at the time, 
** on the occasion, and by the pefsons, I intend *," 
properly mean. " When we learn the names of" 
complex ideas and notions, we should accustom 
the mind to decompound them, that we may ve- 
rify them, and so make them our own, as well 
as to learn to compound others f." Decom- 
pound he hath used here for analyse, misled by the 
meaning of the French word decomposer, which is 
not only different from the sense of the English 
word, but contrary to it. To decompound, is to 
compound of materials already compounded. 

The use made of the verb arrive in the subse- 
quent passsage, is also exceptionable in the same 
way : ^^ I am a man, and cannot help feeling any 
** sorrow that can arrive at man }." In English^ 
it should be, *' happen to man.** 






* Of the State of Parties. f Phil. £•. L Sect, f 
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To hold^ eigoifymg' to tiscj and implied to lan- 
guage ; to give inio^ signifying U> Ofitopt^ inChe &• 
guradve sense of that word ; are other expressions 
frequeotiy employed by this author, and of late by 
sev^eral others, which fall und^ the same censure. 
Even our celebrated translator of the Iliad hath not 
been clear of this charge* Witness the title he 
hadi given to a small dissertation prefixed to diat 
work. *^ A view/' he calls it, '* of 16^ epic poem^* 
m which short title there are two improprieties. 
First, the word poentj which always denotes -mtk 
us, a particular performance, is here used, agreea- 
bly to the French idiom, for poetry in genaral, or 
the art which diaracterises the performance ; se- 
condly, the ddinite article the is employed, which, 
jthough it be always given to abstracts in French, is 
4iever so applied in English, unless with a view to 
appropriate them to some subject. And this, bf 
■die way, renders the article with us more deternu- 
©ative than it is in French, or perhaps in any oljier 
tongue *p Accordingly, on the first hearing of the 
title above mentioned, there is no English reader 
i(rho would not suppose, that it were a critical tract 
on some particular epic poem, and not on that spe^ 
cies of poesy. 

* Accordingly Bossu hath styled hw perfarmance on the s^me sub- 
jecta Traite du poeme eplque* It is this title^ I suppose, which hath 
laisled ^e English poet. 
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Another error of the same kind is the Idtimsnu 
Of this, indeed, the examples are not so frequent. 
Foppery is a sort of folly much more contagious 
than pedantry ; but as they result alike from affec- 
tation, they deserve alike to be proscribed. An in- 
stance of the latter is the word (iffection^ when ap- 
plied to things inanimate, and signifying the state of 
being affected by any cause. Another instance is 
the word integrity^ when used for entireness. But 
here, I think, a distinction ought to be made be- 
tween the familiar style and that of philosophical 
disquisition. In the latter, it wiU be reasonable tp 
allow a greater latitude, especially in cases wherein 
there may be a penury of proper terms, and where- 
in, without such indulgence, there would be a ne-^ 
cessity of recurring too often to periphrasis. But 
the less, even here, this^liberty is used, it is the bet- 
ter. 

To these properly succeeds, that sort of the vuU 
garism *, in which only a low and partial use cari 
be pleaded in support of the application that is made 
of a particular word. Of this you have an example 
in the following quotation : '' 'Tis my humble tt* 
« quest you will be particular in speaking to th* 
 — — — — —  I . I I » 1 1 IP I « ^ I I , » 

^ I say that sort df the vulgarising because^ trhen the word is m no 
acceptation in good use, it is a sort that partakes of the barbarism ; 
but when a particular a^^cation of a good word is current onijr . 
among the loMrer classes^ it belongs to the impropriety. 
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«< following points *." The preposition ought to 
have been on. Precisely of the same stamp is the 
(nCt for ofit^ so much used by one class of writers. 
The pronoun it is by a like idiom made sometimes 
to follow neuter verbs, as in the following passage ; 
" He is an assertor of liberty and property ; he 
«« rattles // out against popery and arbitrary power, 
•' and priestcraft and high church \r 

The auxiliaries should^ sJwuld have^ and should 
he^ are sometimes used in the same improper man- 
ner. I am not sensible of the elegance which Dr 
Priestley seems to have discovered in the expres- 
sion — " The general report is that he should have 
«• said^' — ^for " that he said.'' It appears to me 
not only as an idiomatical expression, but as charge- 
able both with pleonasm, and with ambiguity* For 
what a man said, is often very different from what 
he should have said. 

I shall finish all that I propose to offer on the 
idiotism, when I have observed, that these remarks 
are not to be extended to the precincts of satire and 
burlesque. There indeed a vulgar, or even what 
is called a cant expression, will sometimes be more 
emphatical than any proper term whatsoever. The 
satirist may plead his privilege. For this reason the 
following lines are not to be considered as falling 
tinder this criticism. 



•m* 



 Guardian, N». 57. 
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Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it. 
If folly grows romanticy I must paint it *. 

It remains to give some instances wherein soun4 
and sense both concur in misleading us. Of this 
the word enough is an example, which is frequent- 
ly confounded with enoWy and used for it. Both 
denote sufficiency, the former in quantity or in de- 
grees of quality, the latter in number. Thus we 
«ay properly, " We have courage enough, and 
*' ammunition enough;, but we have not men 
*^ enow.'' 

The derivatives faleness, falsity, falsehood, from 
the root false, are often by mistake employed for 
one another, though in the best use they are evi- 
dently distinguished. The firstfilseness is proper- 
ly used in a moral sense for want of veracity, and 
applied only to persons ; the other two are applied 
only to things. Falsity denotes that quality in the 
abstract, which may be defined contrariety to truth* 
Falsehood is an untrue assertion. The word ne^ 
gUgence is improperly used in the following pas- 
sage : ** The negligence of this leaves us exposed 
'* to an uncommon levity in our usual conversant 
« tion f.*' He ought to have said neglect. The 
former implies the habit, the latter denotes the act j 
perhaps in this case I should say the instance ; for 
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an act of a habit of not doing, hath itself the ap« 
pearadce of impropriety. 

Precisely of the same kind is the misapplication 
of the word conscience in this quotation. " The 
" conscience of approving one's self a benefactor to 
«< mankind, is the noblest recompence for being 
*• so *.'* Properly the consciousness j the former 
denotes the faculty, the latter a particular exertion. 

This impropriety is reversed in the citation fol- 
lowing : ^^ I apprehend that all the sophism^ which 
^ has been, or can be employed, will not be suffi- 
^' dent to acquit this system at the tribunal of rea^- 
*« son \" For sopJiism he should have said so^ 
jphistry ; this denotes fallacious reasoning, that 
only a fallacious argument. This error is of the 
same kind with poem for poetry y which was remark- 
td above. 

Sometimes the neuter vexh is mistaken for the 
active. ** What TuUy says of war, may be applied 
'' to diluting ; it should be always so managed, as 
** to remember^ that the only end of it is peace J.** 
Properly remind US4 

Sometimes again, the active verb is mistaken for 
the neuter. *' I may say without vanity, that there 
*' is not a gentleman in England better read in 
** tomb-stones than myself, my studies having laid 

very much in church-yards ||." Properly Hen or 






• Spcct. N*'. 586. f B©1. Ph. F. 20. 

X Pope's Thoughts q* TStriout Sabjectt. y Spect, N^, 51S. 
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lain. • The active verb &y for the ntnt&c lU?, is so 
frequently to be met with in some very modem 
compositions, as to give room for suspecting that it 
is an idiom of the cockney language, or of some 
provincial dialect. In that case it might have been 
classed under the idiotism. 

Perhaps under the same prediicamimt ought also 
to be ranked the word plmty^ used adjectivejy for 
plent^td^ which indeed appears to me so gross a 
vulgarism, that I should not have thought it wor- 
thy a place here, if I had not sometimes found it in 
works of considarable merit. The relative 'wham^ 
in the following quotation, is improperly used for 
whichy the former always regarding persons, the 
latter always things. " The exercise of reason ap- 
«< pears as littlein them,asinthe beasts they sometimes 
«* hunt, and by whom they are sometimes hunted *.** 

I shall add but two instances more of impropiie* 
ty in single words, instances which I have reserved 
for this place, as being somewhat peculiar, and 
therefore not strictly reducible to any of the classes 
above mentioned ; instances too, from authors of such 
eminence in respect of style, as may fiilly convince 
lis, if we are not already convinced, that infallibility 
is not more attainable here than in . other aiticles. 
** As I firmly believe the divine prec^pt^ .delivered 

VOLrl.- D d 

* Bolingb. PL £s. ii. Sect. 2. 
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" by the Author of Christianity, there is not a 
^^ sparrow Jails to the ground without my Father^ 
^^ and cannot admit the agency of chance in the 
government of the world, I must necessarily re* 
fer every event to one cause, as well the danger 
as the escape, as well the suflferings as the enjoy- 
«* ments of life *." There is very Utde affinity, ei- 
ther m sense or in sound, between precept and ^oc- 
trine ; and nothing but an oscitancy, from which 
no writer whatever is uniformly exempted, can ac- 
count for so odd a misapplication of a familiar term. 
The words in connexion might have shown the error* 
It is the doctrines of our religion that We are re- 
quired to beUeve, and the precepts that we are re- 
quired to obey. The other example is, *^ Their 
success may be compared to that of a certain 
prince, who placed, it is said, cats, and other ani- 
^' mals, adored by the Egyptians, in the front of his 
army, when he invaded that people. A r^ve^ 
rence for these' phantoms made the Egyptians lay 
** down their arms, and become an easy conquestf.'' 
What the author here intended to say, it is hard to 
conjecture ; but it is unquestionable, that in no 
sense whatever can cats and other animals be cal- 
led phantoms. 

I shall now, before I proceed to consider impro- 
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priety, as it appears in phrases^ make a few refiec* 
dons on those principles which most frequently be- 
tray authors into such misapplications in the use of 
dngle words. As to that which hath been deno- 
punated the vulgarism^ its genuine source seems to 
be the affectation of an easy, familiar, and careless 
manner. The writers who abound in this idiom 
generally imagine, that their style must appear the 
more natural, the less pains they bestow upon it. 
Addison hath exactly hit their notion of easy writ- 
ing.' ** It is," says he, " what any man may easily 
" write." But these people, it would seem, need to 
be informed, that ease is one thing, and carelessness 
is another ; nay, that . these two are so widely dif- 
ferent, that the former is most commonly the result 
of the greatest care.  It is like ease in motion, 
which, though originally the effect of discipline^ 
when once it hath become habitual, has a more 
simple and more. natural appearance, than is to be 
observed in any manner which untutored Nature 
can produce. This sentiment is well expressed by 
the poet : 

But ease in writing flows from art) not chance ; 
As those move easiest who have learnt to dance *. 

True ease in composition, accompanied with puri- 
ty, differs as much from that homely manner which 



* Pope's Imitation. 
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affects the familiarity of low phrases ami vulgar 
idioms, as the appearance of a woman that is plain* 
1y but neatly dressed, differs from that of a slattern. 
But this affectation is to be considered as the spring 
of one species of impropriety only. 

All the rest, unless when chargeable on inad- 
vertency, as they sometimes doubtless are, seem na^ 
turally to flow frdm one or other of these two 
sources, which are almost diametrically opposite to 
the former. One is, the love of novelty ; the other, 
a fondness for variety. The fonner, when ex- 
cessive, tends directly to misguide us, by making us 
disdain the beaten track, for no other reason but 
because it is the beaten track. The ide^ of vulga^ 
rity in the imaginations of diose who are isfiected by 
this principle, is connected with every liiing that is 
concdved as customary. The genuine isstie of this 
extreme, much wc»rse, I acknowledge, than the for- 
mer, is not only improprieties, but even absurdities, 
and fdsdan, and bombast. The latter, to wit, a 
fondness for variety, produced! ofiein tke same ef- 
fect, though more indirectly. It begets an immo- 
derate dread of becoming tedious, by repeating^ too 
frec^uently the same sound. In ord^ to a^void this, 
a writer resolves at any rate to diversify his style> 
let it cost what it will. And, indeed this fancied 
excellence usually costs more than it is worth. 
A^ery often propriety and perspicuity both are Kicri- 
ficed to it. 
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not less necessary and important. We should thiiik, • \ • 
' 6n the contrary, that there were much greatgr ap***^ *, 
pearance both of opulence and of taste, whet^*;^;| 
though there were little or nothing superfluous,; in 
vessel or piece of furniture useful in a familJK:^ w 
wanting. When one is obliged to make soniS$^iO^^ 
sils supply purposes to which they were not 6iJ^5 
nally destined; when,/ for instance, " the copp^W^T 
V pot boils milk, heats porridge, holds small be^rji.. ffifk 
«« and, in case of necessity, serves for a jorden * j?' ** ;V 
there are always, it must be confessed, the strongest ''^^> 
indications of indigence. On the contrary, when,;.** } 
every real use hath some instnunent or utensil adapt- ;.'^; 
cd to it, there is the appearance, if not of profusion,: aj l\ 
of what is much more valuable, plenty. 

In a language there may be great redundandes,*j5|-v 
and, at the same time, great defects. It is infinitely^T*^;; 
less important to have a number of synonymoi^^^.^ 
words, which are even sometimes cumbersome, tha)»it 
to have very few that can be called homonymou^jjlU,' 
and, consequently, to have all the differences wh* • " * 
' there are in things, as much as possible, marked 
corresponding differences in their signs. That* 
should be perfectly attained, I own is impo& 
The Varieties In things are infinite, whereas th 
est language hath its limits. . Indeed, the 
people improve in taste and knowledge, they '^ 
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' ' the more, though by imperceptible degrees, to make 
•^ distinctions in the appUcation of words which were 
' --^ .used promiscuously before. And it is by thus mark- 
'i/^ing the delicate differences of things, which, m a 
./«Ara^^ state, they overlooked, more than by any other 
!^' means, that thdr language is refined and polished. 
f 'V, Hence it acquires precision, perspicuity, vivacity, 
i ^- 'energy. It would be no difficult task to evince, as 
\j^ partly it may be collected from what hath been ob- 
^ \ served already, that our own language hath from 
this source received greater improvements in the 
course of the last century and of the present, than 
from the accession of new words, or perhaps from 
any other cause. Nothing then, surely, can serve 
i.../ more to corrupt it, than to overturn the barriers 
ri^i^ use hath erected, by confounding words as synony- 
*,j'' mous, to which distinct significations have been as- 
• '*: signed. This conduct is as bad policy with regard 
* to style, as it would be with regard to land, to con- 
vert a great part of the property into a common. 
'* '^*)- On the contrary, as it conduceth to the advance- 
•ij^,:'ment of agriculture, and to the increase of the an- 
"K'/nual produce of a country, to divide the commons, 
v*r VjMid turn them into property, a similar conduct, in 
** / 'the appropriation of words, renders a language more 
,.«!ftseful and expresave. 
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Part U.^^Impropriety in Phrases. 

I come now to consider the improprieties which 
occur in phrases. The first of this kind of which I 
shall take notice is, when the. e:q>resaon9 on ixiog 
grammatically analysed, is discovered to contam 
some inconsistency. Such is the phrzse.qfaU others 
after the superlative, common with many English 
writers. Interpreted by the rules of syntax, it im- 
plies that a thing is different from itself. Take these 
words for an example, ^^ It celebrates the chiurch of 
** England, as the most perfect of all others*"—' 
Properly, either—" as more perfect than any other,'* 
or-^« as the most perfect of all churches.*' This 
is precisely the same sort of impropriety into which 
Milton hath Mien in these words. 



Adam» 



The comeliest man of men stme bom 

Hu ions* The fairest of ker daughters £yef . 



And in these. 



The loveliest pair 



That ever since in love's embraces met]:. ^ * 

Use, indeed, may be pleaded for such expressions,* *^ 
which, it must be acknowledged, use hath rendered t •• 
intelligible. But still the general laws of the Ian- * 



* Swift's Apology for the Tale of a Tub. 
t Paradise Lost. % lb. B. IV. 
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guage, which constitutfe the most extensive and im- 
portant use, may be .pleaded against them. Now, 
it is one principal method of purifying a language, 
to lay aside such idioms as are inconsistent with itsr 
radical principles and constituent rules ; or as, when 
interpreted by such principles and rules, exhibit ma- 
nifest nonsense. Nor does the least inconvenience 
result from this conduct, as we can be at no loss to 
find expressions of our meaning, altogether as natu- 
ral, and entirely unexceptionable. 

. Sometimes, indeed, through mere inattention, 
slips of this kind are committed, as in the following 
instance : '' I do not reckon that we want a genius 
*' more than tJie rest of our neighbours*.*' The 
impropriety here is corrected by omitting the words 
in Italics. 

Another oversight, of much the same kind, and 
by the same author, we have in the following pas- 
sage : " I had like to have gotten one or two bro- 
*' ken heads for my impertinence f*" This una- 
voidably suggests the question, How many heads 
Was he possessed of ? — ^Properly, " I was once or 
** twice like to have gotten my head broken." 

Another from the same work, being a passage 
* formerly quoted for another purpose, is this, " The 

first project was to shorten discourse by cutting 

polysyllables into one J.'* One thing may be cut 
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t 3roykgfe to Brobdignag. % Voyage to Laputa. 
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into two or more; but it is inconceivable that, by- 
cuttings two or more things should be made one. 

Another, still from the same hand, ** I solemnly, 
" declare, that I have not wilfully committed the 
" least mistake*.'* The words used here are in- 
compatible. A wrong \ailfully committed is no 
mistake. 

Addison hath fallen into an inaccuracy of the 
same kind, in the following lines : 

So tbe pure limpid stream) when /oul tsvith stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains \. 

A stream may doubtless be at one time limpid, and 
at another foul, which is all that the author meant ; 
but we cannot properly call it a pure limpid stream, 
when it is foul mth stains* So much for those im- 
proprieties which involve in them some absurdity. ' 
I shall next illustrate those by which an author is 
made to say one thing when he means another. Of 
this kind I shall produce only one example at pre- 
sent, as I shall have occasion afterwards of consider- 
ing the same fault under the article of perspicuity, 
^* I will instance in one opinion, which I look upon 
** every man obliged in conscience to quit, or in pru- 
*' dence to conceal ; I mean, that whoever argues 
in defence of absolute power in a single person, 
though he offers the old plausible {^ea, that it is 
his opinibn, which he cannot help, unless he be 
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•* convinced, ought in all free states to be treated as 
•• the common enemy of mankind*." Froni the 
scope of the discourse it is evident, he means, that 
whoever hath it for his opinion, that a single person 
is entitled to absolute authority, ought to quit or 
conceal that opinion ; because, otherwise, he will in 
a free state deserve to be treated as a common ene- 
my. Whereas, if he says any thing, he says, that 
whoever thinks that the advocates for absolute power 
ought to be treated as common enemies, is obliged 
to quit or conceal that opinion ; a sentiment very 
different from the former. 

. The only species of impropriety that remains to 
be exemplified, is that wherein there appears some 
slight incongruity in the combination of the words, 
as in the quotations following : '' When you fall 
** into a man's cmversation^ the first thing you 
•* should consider is,— -— — -!•" Properly, " fell 
<* into conversation with a man'' *• I wish. Sir, 
«* you would animadvert frequently on the false 
*^ taste the town is in^ with relation to plays as well 
*• as operas J." Properly, " the false taste of the 
<« tomi." 

The presence of the Ddty, and the care such 
an august cazise is to be supposed to take about 
any action § .*' The impropriety here is best cor- 
" ,-""-;^ ! • . — ^"^^r — ^^ — ' . '■ 

* Sentiments of a Church of Englai;id Man. 
. t Spect." Kp/49. X lb. N^. 22. 

§ Pope's View of the Epic Poem. 
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irected by substituting the word being in the place 
of cau^ ; for though there be nothing improper in 
calling the Deity an august Cause, the author hath 
very improperly connected with this appellatire some 
words totally unsuitable ; for who ever heard of a 
cause taking care about an action ? 

I shall produce but one other instance.— «^^ Nei- 
ther implies that there are virtuous habits and ac- 
complishments already attained by the possessor^ 
but they certainly show an unprejicdiced capacity 
** towards them*/* In the first clause of this sen- 
tence, there is a gross inconsistency ; we are inform- 
ed of habits and accomplishments that are possessed j 
but not attained ; in the second clause there is a 
double impropriety, the participial adjective is not 
suited to the substantive with which it is construed ^ 
nor is the subsequent preposidon expressive of the 
sense. Supposing, then, that the word possessor 
hath been used inadvertently for person^ or some 
other general term, the sense may be exhibited thus: 
^ Neither implies that there are virtuous habits and 
^ accomplishments already attained by this person \ 

* but they certainly show that his mind is not pre- 
^ judiced against them, and that it hath a capacity 

* of attaining them.' 

Under this head I might consider that improprie- 
ty which results from the use of metaphors, or- other 

* Guardian^ N**. 34. 
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tropes, wherein the similitude to the subject, or conr 
nection with it, is too remote ; also, that which re- 
sults from the construction of words with any trope, 
which are not applicable in the literal sense. The 
former errs chiefly against vivacity, the latter against 
elegance. Of the one, therefore, I shall have oc- 
casion to speak, when I consider the catachresis^ of 
the other when I treat of mtJced metaphor. 

I have now finished what was intended on the 
subject of grammatical purity ; the first, and, in 
some respect, the most essential of all the virtues of 
elocution. I have illustrated the three different ways 
in which it may be violated ; the barbarism^ when 
the words employed are not English ; the solecism^ 
when the construction is not English ; the imprO" 
prieti/j when the meaning in which any EnglisI^ 
word or phrase is used, by a writer or speaker, i$ 
not the sense which good use hath assigned to it. 
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